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OTES OF THE MONTH 


HOUGH a novel—if novel it can be called—bearing the some- 
hat unsensational name of “ Mary ” * has now been published 
hree or four months, the present seasog of the year seems a 
more appropriate time to notice it than that in which it first 
appeared. The religious atmosphere of the whole book, and the 
fact that its author claims forit, though not publicly, what spiri- “= 
tualists would call an inspirational origin, seems to entitle it to some 
= » Special attention in the pages of the OccutT REVIEW. 
MARY. š : eet 

It is, moreover, in any case—whether its readers 

approve its mode of treatment and its viewpoint or not—a most 
remarkable and unusual form of romance. We have, indeed, 
beer acclimatized during recent years to the religious novel, the _ 
, I mean, that bringsin sacred or Biblical subjects, ora back- —— 
d of Biblical history into the essence of its plot. Satan, 
has been introduced into our more sensational fiction. This 
, however, stands quite apart from any book of the. kind 


Mary. By Winifred Graham, London: Mills and Boon. ‘es. 
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which has ever been brought to my notice, both in the reverential 
character of its treatment and in the fact that the one portrait 
for which all the rest of the ‘book serves as background, the por- 
trait of “Mary,” is not the portrait of a Biblical character in 
Biblical times, or the portrait of some legendary Satan or W ander- 
ing Jew whose continued existence for hundreds of years may be 
assumed as true by the fancy*of the romancist, but the portrait of 
one who lived and died some two thousand years ago, yet who, 
through the process of reincarnation, has come back to life, to 
serve a later generation as the holiest women of humanity can 
| alone serve it, as saint, psychic and nurse to the suffering, a truly 
beautiful combination, and also, at the same time, to 
l THE VIRGIN plead her ow to a world that I ist- 
l er N ee ner own cause to a world that has persi 
4 ently misunderstood her; to protest as the humble 
MARIO- : ; A 
Nee self-effacing mother of Christ against the wounds! 
inflicted upon her by her would-be worshippers, to 
ask for that woman’s privilege so seldom asked for in this age 
of vulgar self-advertisement, the privilege of being allowed to 
be just simply “ woman,” very woman of very woman, in the 
b sacred modesty of her self-abnegation, although the noblest an 
holiest of her sex. ` 
And so when she comes as lady-gardener to the great artis 
Owen Penreath, the first thing she induces her employer to do 
to discontinue the daily ringing of the Gabriel bell because (a 
she says) :— : 


“The angelus has always been rung by man to venerate the o 

woman who would most keenly have desired to escape veneration. T 

7 Virgin Mary wanted nogprominence in her life, she sought not prai 
. but dwelt in humble retirement, only looking from afar at the greatnes 


* if such things could be) her eternal rest. Was she not content to sií 
apart in silence, offering no word for the ages which were to come, willin: 
that history should be written, in which she is but the simple handmaid o 
the Lord? Did she not, after becoming the instrument of Divine Power, 
wed with Joseph and live as his wife, bearing him children? If futur 
generations throughout the centuries were intended to fall down and pray 
to her as a glorified saint, placing her on a pinnacle with God and th 
_ Redeemer, would not her Son during His ministry, on His Cross, 

—- He rose from the tomb, have told His disciples to come to Him if 

Mary, to hail her as an object of devotion ? But He alone could r 
the simplicity of her heart. He saw her, knew her, loved her as sh 
the maid Who laid her Baby in a manger, because there was no Too. 

“Rs ‘them in the inne During those days in a poor man’s house, Joseph's 

could dever dream that her image would rank with the Cross itself, 


et 
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the world would set her up as an idol, falling at her feet in 
prayer. She was contented to be just ‘woman,’ 


more. So now you see it is merely out of pity for 
the Gabriel bell,” 


adoration and 
She asked for nothing 
her that I do not like 


I have assumed the obvious implication which runs through- 
out this book that Mary Aquila the lady-gardener, was a reincar- 
nation of the Virgin Mary, though with, as I think, a wise 
reticence, the author has allowed no such statement to be made 
anywhere in its pages. Nor, indeed, is the doctrine of reincarnation 
which the book seems to assume so much as alluded to anywhere 
as a doctrine of belief. Yet nowhere is Mar 


y Aquila introduced 
even in the simplest affairs of life—and the affairs with which she is 
concerned may all in 


a sense be described as “ simple affairs ”— 
without stress being laid upon the transformation that her pres- 
ence effects and her manner of treating them also effects even in 
the very simplest. In fact, it appears to me that the two points 
the book brings home most powerfully, are, first, that the influence 

of the saint isa real and a spiritually transforming 
SAINTS . 
influence, and that the saint (so understood) does 
AND THEIR : Reet 2 ; 
cee not exist merely in illuminated church windows 
* and in legendary days of old, but equally in our 


¿own times for those who have eyes to see ; and, secondly, that in 
the simple words of the hymn— 


The daily round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we need to ask, 
in order to develo 
to serve our 


ainted and holy woman 
Der to show forth her 
and influence for good 
as true saint and true 
The book, as I read it, suggests 
he possibilities his or her own life 
contains of influencing others for good. Italso draws 
eee much needed portrait of the potentialities of hich 
HOLINESS > 5 


ONRU e omnoe which contrasts strangely with 
22 HIGHER oo 


called psychic development to-day. 
It suggests that the true psychic development on i 
YCHIC é A ; 
EveLop- the higher plane is only compatible with great ~ 
; holiness, and that the sort of psychic interviews of 
MENT. 3 : > 
Y which we read in th 


e papers to-day in which deceased : 
atesmen are called in to intervene in political disputes and _ ~ 
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struggles—generally with disastrous effect as regards the People’s i 
true welfare, if their, intervention were conceivably efficacious— t 
that these interviews, I say, are the caricature of the genuine article, i 
| nay, in many respects that they imply its very antipodes, and I 
that those who would attain the Higher Path must turn their 
| 


ae 


backs resolutely on all such pernicious follies. No niovement has 
suffered so much from the gross caricatures of its pseudo-votaries 
as the great psychic and occult movement of the present day. Its 
very character affords limitless possibilities for imposition on the 
ignorant. In no other case is the proverb so true that “a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” To no other movement is 
over-credulity such a dangerous enemy. 

Nothing is so calculated to fortify the scepticism of ignorance 
as such accounts of bogus interviews with the supposed spirits 
of dead celebrities as Mr. Stead has had the hardihood to send 
to the Fortnightly Review and the Daily Chronicle, and their 
respective Editors have had the hardihood to publish. We 
see the result when the journalistic reviewer, lamentably incapable 
of distinguishing the wheat from the chaff, proceeds to ridicule: 
the most carefully tested and re-tested scientific experiments, 

~ simply because they have relation to psychical phenomena. * 
Mr. W. T. Stead is a zealot, and Talleyrand’s surtout poin 
de zèle is nowhere a piece of wiser advice than in the field o; 
psychical research. Will no one save this poor nascent scienci 
from its too well meaning friends ? 


Certain of my friends look to me in periods of political crisis to; 
forecast for them the probable upshot of events. I have not con 
sidered it part of my business as Editor of the OCCULT REVIEW t 
deal except very occasionally and incidentally with such matters 

I referred thus to the period of gloom and financial 

POLITICAL é : 
CY. depression which England was about to enter upor; 
s some two years ago. Elsewhere} many months before! 
the event took place, I foretold the date of Mr. Balfour’s political 
disasters, when one-third of his Cabinet resigned, including two 
of its three principal members, the then Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain. Six months beforehand I foretold the ex7 >” 
date of the overthrow of the Liberal Party under Lord Rosebe, th 
and won a bet that the Unionist majority after the election wo 
be over 150. I need perhaps hardly say that these predict 
were of a purely astrological character. I do not submit t 


* See certain notices of Professor Lombroso’s After Death—What 

~~ “} In“ The Horoscope.” 7 
% T 

$ 
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facts as proof of my own foresight but merely as the éredentialy 
of astrology. Some little time back I expressed the opinion that" 
the General Election in the United Kingdom would take place 
in January and that it would result disastrously to. the Radical 
Party. My opinion was based on the. critical positions at the ot 
figure for the’ winter quarter (the entry of the Sun into ' 
Capricorn), the very striking ‘and dramatic i 
positions at the new moon of January Ir, and 
the stationary position of Mercury on London’s 
Midheaven on January 17.* It might beargued that 
these positions would also accord with any great 
political crisis involving the defeat or resignation of 
the Government ; and this perhaps is so, but in any 
case the planetary positions are too startling to be overlooked. 
I subjoin the figure for the New Moon in question. The Mid- 


2 


ASTRO- 
LOGICAL 
INDICATIONS 
OF THE 
GENERAL 
ELECTION. 


ar 


p* In this connection I may cite the views expressed.in Zadkiel’s ee 
manac. Zadkiel, writing in July last of the figure for‘the Winter ~~ 


s > Semen 
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-heaven and its lord (Saturn) are joint significators of the Govern- 
ment. The New Moon takes place close to the Meridian angle in 
conjunction with Uranus in opposition to Neptune and in square 
with Saturn, Mars and Jupiter ! Saturn is lord of the Midheaven 
and is posited in Aries, England’s ruling sign in the twelfth 
mansion of the heavens, ‘the house of Self-undoing ! 

The major malefic (as Saturn is astrologically designated) is 
conjoined with the minor malefic (within 9 degrees), is in oppo- 
sition to Jupiter, the Major Benefic, and in square with the Sun, 
Moon, Uranus and Neptune It would, think, be impossible to 
conceive a worse figure from the point of view of a government 
appealing to the people. The figure is indeed too sensational a one 

for any ordinary General Election, and events of a 


THE : Ake 
dramatic character may confidently be anticipated. 
CHAN- : 
An appeal to the People under such a celestial con- 
CELLOR OF 5 : : 5 : 
any figuration would result in a crushing disaster to the 


CHEQUER overnment in power. Curiously enough the Chan- 
ER. Gellor of the Exchequer’s birthday occurs in the 
middle of January. The planetary positions thereat are ominous 
and indicate loss of credit and of reputation. Mr. Lloyd George 
will be under a cloud for some time to come. While I am in 
the realms of prophecy, I may perhaps be pardoned if I peey 
somewhat farther into the future. Though Mr. Balfour wij 
return to power in the early part of the new year he will n 
hold the reins of government long—not, I estimate, more tha 
two and a half years at the outside. The spring and summe 
of 1912 are most critical for him. He will not weather the 
storm—if heis still in power at that date. 


I have the pleasure to announce to my readers the fort 
coming publication of a new pack of Tarot Cards, an illustrate 


by Mr. A. E. Waite, appears in the current number of this mag: 
zine. The Cards will, I anticipate, be ready for sale by abo 
December 10. These can be better judged by the illustratio 
which go with’ the article in this issue than by any descriptio 


Solstice (December 22 to March 21), says :—‘‘ The Presence of Mars 
i Saturn in Aries, in the first house, in opposition to Jupiter and in q 
tile with Mercury is indicative of a general political struggle, and se 
to presignify a General Election. If the Government Budget be reje 
py the House of Lords, and if the present Cabinet appeal to the peo 
they are noc likely to obtain a working majority and will probably resig 


f 
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I can give them.* It will, however, be apparent that they are 
of a far higher quality in respect of artistic merit 
than any pack which has hitherto been published.\ 
The Cards in their published form will be fully 
coloured. The lithographing process has been under- 
taken by Messrs: Sprague & Co., whose name is sufficient guarantee 
for the excellence of the work. Simultaneously with the issue 
of these Cards there will be published a book entitled The Key 
to the Tarot, by Mr. A. E. Waite, to be sold in a case along with 
the pack for 7s. post free. This handbook will be divided into 
three parts, as follows : (Part I) The Veil and its Symbols. This 
is the historical part, and gives the ancient conceptions concern- 
ingtheCards. (Part II) The Doctrine behind the Veil, conveying 
and interpreting the symbolism of the Cards. (Part III) The outer 
method of the Oracles, being the divinatory and fortune-telling 
section of the book. 

My firm are also publishing at the same time a revised edition 
of the English translation of Papus’s well-known work entitled 
1The Tarot of the Bohemians, with an introduction by Mr. A. E. 
Waite, at the popular price of 6s. net. This will, I think, be a 
great boon to many students of occultism,.as the book has been 
much sought after and has not been obtainable recently at any 
price much short of £1. 


7 


THE TAROT 
OF THE 
BOHEMIANS. 


Matters do not seem to progress rapidly with regard to The 
‘nternational Club for Psychical Research. When, more than 
wo months ago, I was first asked to insert a notice of this Club, 
twas informed that premises were on the point of being taken, 
“hat it was only a question of deciding between one of two 
club-houses on offer, and that the decision in the 
matter might be expected in“he course of a week 
or two. I am, however, as I go to press, given the 
name of a new address, in connection with which I 
Understand that negotiations are once more proceeding. 

I can only express regret that I am unable to give those of 
2y readers who are interested more satisfactory information 
ith regard to a scheme which, if efficiently promoted, might 
HI promise very notable results. 

Si 


FP * I may mention that the artist, Miss Coleman Smith, made a 
Jeful examination of numerous Tarot packs from the 14th century 
nywards before undertaking her work. 
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SPONTANEOUS PHENOMENA T 
| By REGINALD B. SPAN Fas 
; . th 
w 
SPONTANEOUS phenomena are generally much more interest- o 
ing than those evoked, and occurring through mediumship, p! 
and they are also very instructive as they throw a good deal  o: 
of light on the life beyond death. The phenomena which occur a 
in haunted houses teach us more than all the sermons and theo- } Ic 


logical doctrines ever written, preached and propounded can do, 
as they show in most instances the fate of those who have trans- 
gressed the laws of the Almighty and cultivated only their lower 
natures and evil tendencies, though it is true that a great many 
spirits who haunt houses are quite harmless and have been 
more sinned against than sinning. We know of instances of 
innocent little children haunting houses. Why they should 
be earth-bound it is difficult to understand. Many of those 
who haunt houses and other spots on this earth are perfectly 
content, and do not wish to leave, whilst the majority are abso- 
lutely miserable and long to get away, but are quite unable 
to do so. They complain of being alone in darkness withou 
joy, love, peace or rest, : 
Tt seems that just as the Kingdom of Heaven lies within onesel 
so does the Kingdom of Hell, and go where we will we carr 
Hell with us. A darkened evil soul can only see darkness an 
evil, and makes its own surroundings to a great extent. Man 
of the phenomena of haunted houses are most grotesque. 

This last summer when I was at Tenby, I heard of sever] 
haunted houses in that picturesque little town, and-obtaind 
accounts of the hayrtings at first hand. One of these hous 
is haunted -by @~servant-girl—a very ordinary commonpla' 
apparition which appears going up the stairs carrying a tra 
Jaden with tea-things. When about half-way up she sto 
suddenly, gives a piercing scream and drops the tray over tl 
banisters into the hall below. 

Several people have seen this apparition at different tim¢, 
and each had exactly the same story to tell. As this phenome“ 
still occurs at intervals I hope to be able to witness it next t 
I go to Tenby. The curious part of it is that the tray ful 
china is heard to drop in the hall and yet it disappears at the sa 
moment as the servant-girl does. This manifestation is rat 

= similar to 4 phenomenon I witnessed at San Diego (Californ 
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when thrice in the same evening a tray of china was apparently, 
thrown off a table on to the floor, and we could all hear ‘the 
smashing of the cups and plates, etc., and the pieces rolling across, 
the floor, and yet nothing was thrown on to the floor, nor could \, 
we discover a sign of anything having been broken. This 
occurred before half a dozen people who knew nothing of psychic 
phenomena, and were frightened out of their wits at the extra- 
ordinary occurrence. Another house at Tenby, tenanted by 
a friend of mine, a Mrs. E , is haunted by a very ordinary 
looking man, who in this life was evidently a working-man. 
I have not been able to discover his identity,-though I made 
inquiries as to the past history of the house; but I have reason 
to believe he was a gardener. This apparition makes very 
free with the house, which no doubt he was not able to do in 
his life-time (unless he acted as a caretaker). He tramps up 
and down the. stairs during the night and makes himself at 
home in the drawing-room in the day-time, especially if any one 
is playing the piano, as he seems partial tomusic. Mrs. E—— 
declares she can feel his presence distinctly when she is at the 
piano and can sense him drawing nearer to her as if attracted 
y the music. Once when Captain E (who was home on leave 
rom Malta) was playing the piano, he heard footsteps in the 
oom and turning round, saw a man standing in the middle of 
rhe room, apparently listening intently to the music. The 
unlight streaming through the window fell full upon him. 
fe looked like a working-man. The spectre vanished before 
aptain E could speak. Mrs. E ’s little son saw the 
ost in the kitchen one Sunday at noon when the servants were 
ut and asked his mother who the strange man in the kitchen 
ras. Needless to say, no one could be found there. 

A Mr. G who occupies the adjoining house told me of 
strange incident which happened to him incenfJy. Mr. O—— 
not a believer in ghosts or Spiritualism and knows nothing 


9 


ubject to delusions, but a practical matter-of-fact barrister. 
t the back of his house is a long narrow garden running parallel 
that of Mrs. E——. The bottom of the garden is bounded 
- a high stone wall through which a door gives access to a 
he narrow lane. This lane lies between high blank walls, 
s a terminates at Mr. O——’s garden. One afternoon Mr. 
pe— left his garden by the door, closing it carefully after 
aa—and as it shuts with a spring lock it was impossible for 
me one who had not a latchkey to have opened i. He had 


bout occult subjects. He is not nervous or imaginative or ~ 
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proceeded down the lane a short way when he heard a noise 

jvhich caused him to turn round, and he then saw a tall man, 
lressed in a blue serge suit, black hat and brown boots, walking 
‘towards the door he had just closed and a second later 

pass through it into the garden. Greatly astonished, Mr. 

O hurried back and opening the door with his key saw 
the man walking quickly down the garden path towards the 

house. He at once followed, curious to know who the impudent 
stranger was who had thus so unceremoniously invaded his 
premises, and wondering how the door had been opened, as no 
i one had a key but himself, and he was certain he had closed 
| it properly. On reaching the house the figure vanished, nor 
was it seen again, a thorough search of the house and garden 
proving fruitless. Mr. O showed me the garden, the door 
and the lane, and pointed out the spot where he had first seen 
the apparition and where it had vanished. It was impossible : 
that any one could have entered the garden except through , 
the door, which is always kept locked. On another occasion, 
Mr. O was in his greenhouse when he felt a hand laid on, 
his shoulder. There was, however, no one there. i 
One old house in Tenby is haunted by a very horrible creature, 
which from all accounts is evidently an elemental and vampire | 
This building, like many of the houses in the historical old town,, 
is exceedingly ancient and I believe has quite a history of its 
own. My informant (an old lady) told me that years ago shy 
had a terrible experience in that house. She occupied for o 
night the room haunted by this vampire. About midnigh 
she awoke with a sense of unspeakable horror, and felt on he 
body a flabby furry creature which seemed to be drawing al 
her life out of her. The creature was clinging to her in mucl 
the same fashion as an octopus would. She struggled violently 
and shrieked and ‘irieked. As the bedclothes were throwr, 
off in her struggles, she saw for a moment a pair of gleaming 
eyes in a dead white human face. Her shrieks were heard anq 
as voices outside her locked door showed the presence of humar 
beings the horrible creature slid from her on to the floor ani 
disappeared. When the door was opened and lights broug) g 
in, nothing could be found, nor was there any way by whig 
anyone or anything could have entered or left the TOG 2 
Other people who occupied that room had similar experienc) 
and it has been shut up. 
A room in another house in Tenby is haunted by an e. 
presence. Nothing is ever seen, but any one staying in ii 
i 
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room soon becomes aware of a horrible being which makes its 
presence felt most. palpably so that it becomes impossible, to 
stay there. : X 

It was once a bedroom, but as no one could sleep there, it 
was turned into’a sitting-room, but even now the presence is 
intolerable at times. This house is in the centre of the town 
and is occupied by a tradesman. 

With regard to the apparitions of ‘little children, a perfectly 
true and well-authenticated instance was related to me by a 
lady at Tenby. A Colonel B was staying at a large country 
house in Scotland. He retired to his room rather late, but 
found it impossible to sleep, though he was very drowsy when 
e went up. There was something in the atmosphere of the 
oom which seemed to kill sleep. About two o'clock in the 
orning when he was trying to doze, lying with his eyes shut, 
e became suddenly conscious of the soft crying of a child. 
t seemed at first far off, then as it became louder, he knew 
was in the room. A weight on the foot of his bed as if some 
ime was sitting there caused him to sit up and look in that direc- 
on, and then he saw a little girl in a nightshirt sitting at the 
t of the bed crying bitterly. A faint light radiating from 
e apparition caused it to appear quite clearly through the 
rkness, and he noticed that her white robe was blood-stained. 
e child’s piteous crying was terrible to hear, and he called 
and jumped from his bed, whereupon the spectre at once 
hished, nor was it seen again. A thorough search of the room 
ealed nothing. The next morning, after a sleepless night, 
told his hostess that urgent business demanded his presence 
town, and he would have to leave at once. The lady of the 
‘use saw by his face and manner that semething was wrong, 
d inquired if he had been disturbed in Sos, so he then 
ated exactly what had occurred. Greatly distressed the 


unted by the ghost of a little girl who had been murdered 
pre, but she thought the manifestations had ceased as it had 
n years since the apparition had been seen. 

' Another instance of a child who was murdered, haunting 
house was recorded by Mr. W. T. Stead, some yearsago. There 
s also the well-known instance of the “radiant boy ’—as the 
ppecire is called—which haunts the country mansion of Lord 
astereagh, and appears especially before the death of any 
member of the family. The spectre is a beautiful Noy clothed ieee 
tothing but a brilliant white light which fa Ge 
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| face and body. This ghost has been seen by many people and 
| is too well authenticated to be treated as an idle legend. 
oe A case of a little child haunting a room was very graphically 
told in the OccuLT REVIEW some months ago, in a paper entitled 
“ One of these Little Ones,” and no one could doubt the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of that narrative. The phenomena of haunted 
houses are similar the wide world over, and generally consist 
in rappings on doors, windows, walls and furniture, footsteps, 
as if people were walking about the house, rustling of silk dresses, 
shrieks, groans, voices talking and whispering, peals of laughter, 
heavy breathing, pistol shots, clanging and clashing of metal, 
bells ringing, doors banging, heavy bodies falling, sawing oft 
wood, chipping of stone, dogs barking and running about, aln 
sorts of appearances, similar to human beings and animals, 
men and women of all ages and all sorts and conditions, good 
and evil, beautiful and hideous, whole and deformed, beneficent? : 
and malignant,—children, dogs, rabbits, horses, birds, badgers} | 
and creatures partly human and animal in appearance—all these? 
and more besides which are indescribable—have come fron 
the Unseen to manifest their presence on this mundane plane - 
These psychic phenomena—wholly spontancous and not ii 
any way evoked—have been witnessed by thousands of rationa®, 
well-balanced people in all parts of the world, where delusio’ 
or explanation by natural causes was out of the question. Whd 
are we to think of these spontaneous phenomena? Of why 
value are they in the economy of the world? Of what gody 
as bearing on the mission and purpose of Life? The late M^ 
Gladstone said in his emphatic way, “ Psychical research is te 
most important—far the most important—work which is beir 
done in the world,” and Dr. Jonnstone stated that the subjec 
of apparitions anu Spontaneous phenomena was the most impo» 
tant that could come before thé human understanding. wit 
she verdict of these two great minds—who were each wiser thet 
his generation—we fully concur, and in conclusion would sé“ 
that the study and investigation of psychic phenomena is n| 
only intensely interesting, but is of great instructive and enlighte’. 
ing value to mankind—purposeless and trivial as most of the 
manifestations appear, still it is the Truth we are aiming a 
and groping for, and all these phenomena when fitted together 
combine to form the solution to the great puzzle of Life, Death 
and the World beyond, and may eventually lead us a step hgher 
SS on the tortuous path of evolution towards “ God Who is our 


home” cr a 
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THE TAROT: A WHEEL OF FORTUNE : 


By ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE 


THIS is not, for once in a way—though it may seem _¢ertainly 
for once only—a study in withdrawn areas of mystical philosophy, 
nor precisely an investigation of root-matters of symbolism, nor 
is it even exclusively an account -of divination, which in itself 
would suggest a sufficiently wide departure from my known and 
admitted concerns. Having thus stated a fact rather than opened 
out an apologia, I will take up the matter in hand and complete 


‘the circle, if necessary, by reverting at the end to the point at 


which I begin. To the great majority of my readers, I suppose 
that it will be scarcely necessary to answer, by way of precaution, 
the hypothetical question: What then is the Tarot? Every 
one knows that it is a method of divination by cards, but that the 
cards which are used for the purpose differ in some important 
respects from those ordinary playing kinds which are perhaps 
a good deal more familiar in most homes than the things which 
used to be called household words. These cards also are used for 
fortune-telling, and the publishers of THe Occurt Review have 
recently issued a certain Manual of Cartomancy,* which gives one of 
the modes of operation among a hundred and one curiosities for the 
delectation of people with occult predispositions and perhaps 
some intuitive faculties. The writer of this Manual, who has 
sufficient grace in his heart to speak of trifles only with becoming 
seriousness and of grave things as if he knew that strange worlds 
lie occasionally behind them, has includecin his budget of para- 
doxes a long and recollected section on this very subject of the 
Tarot. I have myself still more recently prefaced and revised a 
new edition of The Tarot of the Bohemians;+ translated into Engiish 
from the French of Dr: Papus, the head of the school of Martinism 
at Paris. There is thus once more available a work which had 


* 4 Manual of Cartomancy, Fortune-Telling and Occult Divination. 
By Grand Orient. 4th edition, cr. 8vo, pp. 256. Price 2s. 6d. net. W. 
Rider & Son, Ltd. : 

+ The Tarot of the Bohemians : an Absolute Key to Occult Science. By 
Papus. With Preface by A. E. Waite. Crown Svo, 384 pp. Price 6s. 
net, W. Rider & Son, Ltd. i 

There is also being issued by the same publishers : 

THE COMPLETE SET OF 78 Tarot Carps, drawn and coloured by Pamela 


-Coleman Smith. : E 
The Key to the Tarot. By A. E. Waite. Royal 32mo, abonę 160 pp. 
13 E A 
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become scarce, and for which many have been looking there and 
here in the catalogues. It follows that the Tarot is, as people say, in 
the air ; but there is one difficulty with which we have had all to 
contend in England. It is easy to read about the subject, and if 
people have the mind they may become quite learned respecting it, 


a os BANON 
ay 5 aw 


Ve 


EIGHT oF PENTACLEs. (Actual size of Cards.) 


more especially if they are familiar with French ; but the cards 
themselves are not too easily obtainable. They are imported 
from the continent, which usually produces very indifferent 
versions in these our modern days, and has just now nothing t 

Be but a very inferior Italian pack, which any one who a z 
calle $ student would do well to avoid. A little further afield 


a 
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some pains may secure one of the Etteilla sets, in which, however, : : 
the symbolism has been confused by the reveries of the editor, ^ 
who was firstly a professional cartomancist of his period—being 

the end of the eighteenth century—but secondly a virtuoso im 
general occult arts whose zeal was in advance of his discretion 
and out of all measure in respect of his learning. The Marseilles 
pack is very much better, but this also is not at the corner of 

the streets, either in the city which has given it an imprint or in 

the great centre of Paris. Bolognese and Venetian Tarots are 
mentioned rather than seen. 

This being the case, and recurring for a moment to the fact that 

the Tarot, as I have said, is in the air, while many people who 
divine—and a substantial minority who are students rather than 
dippers at random into the chances ‘of fortune—are all in want 

of the cards, I have embraced an opportunity which has been 
somewhat of the unexpected kind and have interested a very 
skilful and original artist in the proposal to design a set. 
Miss Pamela Coleman Smith, in addition to her obvious gifts, 
has some knowledge of Tarot values; she has lent a sympa- 
thetic ear to my proposal to rectify the symbolism by refer- 
‘ence to channels of knowledge which arenot in the open day ; sa 
and we have had other help from one who is deeply versed in the ae 
subject. The result, and for the first time on record, is a marriage ae 
of art and symbolism for the production of a true Tarot under See 
| one of its aspects ; it should be understood that there are others, DR ate 
| but whatever has transpired about them or is likely to be 
related hereafter is and can be only concerned with a part ofthe 


cation ; this is therefore an advertisement concer 
it may not want for boldness I produce her 


said presently, and 
remarks on the deba 
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attribution, they have been perfected by late editors and adorned 
with Egyptian characteristics. The truth is that the intima- 
tions of mystery abiding behind the Tarot have suggested too 
readily the conventional places of mystery; but seeing that 
secret doctrine—admittedly concealed therein—is of all ages 
and peoples and climes, remoteness of origin in time and the 
farthest Orient in place are not indispensable assumptions. 
Now, the Tarot has twenty-two Trump-Major cards, which 
have no analogy with playing cards, and from these I have selected 
four specimens taken direct from the drawings and naturally 
much larger than they will appear in the colour-printed set. I 
will speak of these in respect of their higher symbolism. Last 
or first, as you please, in its own series, is the card which repre- 
sents Zero and is entitled THE Foor. It is inno sense, though it 
has been so called, a type of humanity as the blind slave of matter, 
though in the common traffic of fortune-telling it may, and does, 
stand for extravagance or even for enthusiasm and the folly 
which its name implies. It is said by Eliphas Lévi to signify 
eternal life ; it is a card of the joy of life before it has been em- 
bittered by experience on the material plane. On the spiritual 
plane it is the soul, also at the beginning of its experience, aspiring 
towards the higher things beforeit hasattained thereto. The first 
numbered Trump Major, called the Macician, is he on whom 
“the spark from heaven ” has fallen, who draws from above 
and derives thence to below. Lévi says that it is God in His 
unity and man as a reflection of God; others describe it as the 
Divine World and the Absolute. It is the card of illumination, 
and so looks the Fool when he has seen God. The second num- 
bered Trump is the HicH PRIESTESS, here beautifully, depicted, 
with all her symbolical attributes. She has the solar cross on her 
breast and the lunar crescent. her head. She is called the 
House of God, the Sanctuary and even the Kabalah, or secret 
tradition. She is really the Great Mother and the Secret Church. 
The last of the Trumps Major which I present here is the nine- 
teenth in the’series, and is called the Sun as the symbol of light 
and révelation. It is the glory of all the worlds. The naked 
child mounted on the great horse is the complement by antithesis 
of the thirteenth card—which is Death, also mounted. 
My smaller cards are designed toillustrate the Minor Arcana, 
3 and I will refer to their divinatory meanings. THE KING OF 
Le o, equitable, noble—represents goodness blended 
k Severity. THE QUEEN OF Curs signifies love and devotion, 
e irtages of which she sees like visions in her vessel. THE 
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a 


there are certain forces latent in man which, under certain con- ` 


ditions, are capable of producing effects which transcend normal 
experience. And yet, as already observed, this conclusion is not 
at all times and under all conditions scientifically demonstrable. 
It is admitted that the position is “ very far from having attained 
scientific certainty,” yet it is noted that “ however doubtful each 
separate case may appear, in the ensemble they form such a com- 
pact web of proof as wholly to baffle the scalpel of doubt.” In 
this connection it is of interest to note how detached and appar- 
ently isolated experiences assume coherency in the mind accus- 
tomed to apprehend the underlying truth. “The spiritualistic 
hypothesis appears like a continent incompletely submerged 


TRANSCENDENTAL SCULPTURE. 
Bas-relief of Eusapia’s Face and Hand. 


distant broad isles rising above the general fevel, but in the 


“Scientific mind appearing to be continuous and parts of an immense 


and compact body of land.” 

The very smallest estimate of the work involved in the produc- 
tion .of a record of research such as that of Lombroso may be 
derived from a recital of its subject-matter. The phenomena of 
hypnotism is regarded rather more critically than completely 
and its bearing upon the spiritistic hypothesis is fairly considered. 
It isseen that consciousness apart from organism, as we know it, 
is a fact which must have an important significance in the problem 


of so-called spirit manifestation. The experiments with Eusapia. 


Palladino, in many of which accurate scientific instrurments were 


> 
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“employed, serve to illustrate the power and action of mediums 
in.general, and their limitations. The bibliography of the subject 
is seen to be extensive and records of mediumism and magic among 
savage tribes in connection with an aboriginal belief in the spirits 
of the dead reveals a high antiquity. The study of recorded 
phantasnt in apparitions of the dead leads naturally to an inquiry 
concerning identity. The appearance of the wraith, or “double ”’ 
of living persons, wholly dissociated from conscious presence on 
the part of the persons represented, yields another element of 
doubt to the already complex mass of:evidence on this yet more 
complex problem: A most interesting section of the work is that 
on “ Transcendental Photos and Plastiques.”’. In the illustration 
some of these plastiques are exhibited. The conditions under 
which they were produced are related by Lombroso. 

“ A few months before he died Chiaja presented me with some 
bas-reliefs obtained (all of them) from Eusapia when in a trance 
state by placing clay wrapped in a thin fold of linen on a piece of 
wood ina box, and this was covered with a board securely weighted 
down by a heavy stone. Upon this the medium placed her hand 
and after she had entered into the trance state cried out: ‘It is 
done!’ The box was opened and there was found the hollow 
print either of the hand or the face of a being mingled of life and 
death.” : 

A remarkable instance of levitation occurred in the course of 
Lombroso’s investigation of the Eusapia mediumship. It is 
fortunately attested by unimpeachable witnesses and goes a long 
way towards confirming the case for the D. Home levitations, 
which latterly have been somewhat discredited. In the records 
of September 28 and October 3, it is said :— 

“On these occasions Eusapia Palladino was lifted bodily in her 
chair and placed on the table, still seated (amid groans and lamen- 
tations on her part), and then returned to the same position as 
before with her hands continually held, her movements being 
accompanied by the persons next to her.” It is noted also that 
her hands were. held on the occasion of September 28 by MM. 
Richet and Lombroso, on which occasion the medium complained 


of hands which were “ grasping her under the arms,” while at the ` 


same time both the agents distinctly felt a hand upon their heads 
during the levitation. The same effects occurred on October 3, 
when MM. Du Prel and Fienzi were upon either side of Eusapia. 
There is also frequent record made of alteration in the gravity of 
material bodies, both animate and inanimate, during the séances. 
The problem of haunted houses is somewhat fully explored. 

. = 2 
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The phenomenon of spirit-photography is graphically treated, 
) g: and many illustrations (of which an example is here reproduced), 
serve to place the reader in a position to value the evidence ad- 
duced by Lombroso in regard to them. The part that tricks, 
telepathy and unconscious action play in the production of psychic 
phenomena is fairly and candidly stated. The work-concludes. 
with a study of the biology of the spirits, a particularly intezass 
ing and in some respects novel feature of this inquiry. 


SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. 


ol The book constitutes a great work, for while it does not 
a” in any degree trench upon the ground of philosophical specula- 
| tion so largely indulged by Myers and some other writers on 
the subject, it presents a mass of experimental facts, some 

; already well-known and others newly authorized by Lombroso, 
r Which afford the surest ground-work for future progress and 
development on the Borderland. It is, in fact, a work full 
worthy of the great scientist’s reputation, and the associa- 
tion of other notable men in this inquiry, such as Professors 
Richet and Schiarparelli, will go far to render the author’s 
observations of singular value, if not finally authoritative. The 
Classification of the phenomena attempted by Lombrosw wi 
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` doubt be found useful, but it cannot be regarded as complete. 


Similar experiments with a number of mediums will have to be a 
concluded before it can be regarded as a final category. Mean- 
while, we have it on record that in the presence-of certain ac- 
credited witnesses and under conditjons as rigid as science could 
make them, a number of phenomenal occurrences took place 
which cannot be accounted for except on the hypothesis that there 
is a subtile state of organic matter which is capable of assuming 
the human form and faculty ; that it is responsive to the humpn 
will and intelligence ; and that it is capable of exerting a force in 
opposition to and of greater measure than our own. Beyond 
this it is perhaps not safe to follow Lombroso, for if he proves 
spirit-existence, which is doubtful, he certainly does not pane 
identity. 

The book will be largely read by the ever-growing body of 
psychical students and cannot fail to be frequently referred to 
in scientific circles. It is strange that a career so earnest in 
cause eso! truth should have closed as re ard the issue of € 


g 
us pictares of tne Bien Fields, but with Pros and his 
distinguished colleagues remains the honour of having endeavoured 
to secure a solid foundation of fact on which other workers may 
hereafter build an edifice of truth. 


4Q 
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DUITE recently the reading public was greatly edified by perusing 


el very valuable treatise by Dr. Rudolf Steiner, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Vay of Initiation.” This book immediately on publication . 

secured wide reading and serious attention in practically all sec- 
maions of the world. In response to a loud and earnest demand 
Chur an English translation of another valuable book by the same 

, nous German author, an English version of “ Initiation and 
mpikesults » is now before us. These two works are practically 
l ea the second volume being a logical supplement to the first. 
hedn “The Way of Initiation ” the whole vast subject was 
ntiprehensively outlined in so lucid and easily comprehens- 
b. amanner that the verdict in many places is that Dr. Steiner’s 
adiks on Occultism and Mysticism are, in some respects at least, 
Ac very clearest now before the public. The second volume, 
rigghat promises tobe a singularly important’ series of helpful 
or hals or guides for students, commences with the statement, 
anyis one of the essential principles of Occultism that he who 
' a tes himself to a study of it should only do so with a complete 
hesastanding ; should neither undertake nor practise anything 
rt, ‘ich he does not realize the results. An occult teacher 
hecy a person either instruction or counsel, will immediately 
I for;with an explanation of the effect in body, in soul, and in 
< which will occur to him who seeks for the higher know- 
ene” The author then leads us to consider some of these 
E 4s upon the soul of a student and informs us very decidedly 
X wall “experimenting in the dark is véry strongly discour- 
l.i which clearly means that we must pursue. the occult 
aye ay to a definite goal toward which we have resolutely 
a corlorth on the “ way of initiation,” never allowing ourselves 
Ct pk blindly led, we know not whither, by any stray forces 
With “nm planes. These are frequent sources of perplexity and ~ 
Fa, iwo those who seek to navigate the psychic ocean with no’ 
9 G sbeintention of steering to any well-defined port or harbour? 
the uimment. A very pregnant passage reads, “ He who w*"© 
Are peirergo with open eyes the period of schooling may becorttion. 
ide a, but all such efforts cannot bring him to clairy: sich we 
M i understood by the occultist.” The teaching out which 

nas entirely lucid ; it defines quite clearly the g Aen manner: 
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ence between clairvoyance itself and clairvoyant mediumshiy 
two conditions greatly confounded in the popular mind. Claiy 
voyance per se is a result of more than average individu; 
deyelopment, while clairvoyant equally with all other phases 
mediumship, $ a result of more than ordinary sensitiven¢ 
There is ho justification for assuming that mediumship is oth 
than genuine and useful because those who are determined 1 
walk in the way of conscious initiation have resolved to tran 
scend the mediumistic condition in their own experience, a 
least those phases of it denominated “ unconscious.” One wh 
is clairvoyant in his own right, not merely a channel for tl 
clairvoyance of another, is capable of discerning the human A; 
to the extent of perceiving its colour and density, being ther 
in possession of a large fund of valuable information enti 
beyond the grasp of any who are solely dependent upon extr 
eous testimony. Dr. Steiner uses frequently the good w 

“ superphysical,”’ an excellent term open to none of the object 
often brought against “supernatural ° or “ supernormal.’’ 

To attain to knowledge of superphysical conditions, 
astral body or “ organism of the soul” must undergo cer 
definite development, and it is the purpose of wise initia 
practises to bring about such changes in the astral body as s 
to render it far more pliant or flexible than in the untra 
woman or man. During recent years so much has been pub 
concerning differing grades of human aura that the weli 
person of to-day is scarcely surprised when told that the s 
colour, and texture of one’s aura are all subject to cor 
alteration in consequence of fluctuating feelings, thoughts 
tempers; but it will be news to many, to whom the more 
mentary knowledge is familiar, to learn from Dr. Steiner 
we contain certain partially déveloped organs within us y 
can gradually be fully unfolded by treading in the path of į 
tion marked out by those experienced adepts who have 
selves gone thoroughly over the ground over which the 
now ready to conduct aspiring students. The further a st 
advances in genuine psychic development the more th 
organized does his astral body become. In common case 

ne lives an ill-balanced and almost undirected life, th 
y is in so confused a condition that the exercise q 
d clairvoyance is impossible ; but when firm self-d 
ces and a student seriously resolves to ‘‘ make 
” datent organs begin to expand and the “ lotus fq 

increase the number of their petals. 
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“Some of Dr. Steiner’s statements with reference to these 
s-“‘lotus blossoms ’’ are so unfamiliar to general readers that we 
7i) hall only refer to them as he describes them, condensing his 
‘voluminous sentences into paragraphs of our own. Such con- 
‘Yensation on our part can do no more than whet. the appetites 
(tof those to whom the statements are novel for the book which 
x elaborately describes these unfamiliar “ organs.” As the inner 
s body pervades the outer and the clairvoyant sees the one through 
pone other, we are led to suppose that these strange “ organs ” 
' are really within our physical structures, and so they undoubtedly 
MGre even though they properly pertain to the astral rather than 
ha the physical organism. There are six of these peculiar organs 
f  ‘etimes called “wheels” (in Oriental language Chackras) 
at™Ploted in the following sections of the body: The first between 
pi ĉa eves; the second at the larynx; the third in the region 
°N€ Ge heart; the fourth in the pit of the stomach; the fifth 
(at sixth in the abdomen. 

ee These “ Lotus Flowers” are present even in undeveloped 
‘ACYons, but in such instances clairvoyants see them very dark 
ACC lour and inert. In a well-developed clairvoyant they appear 
1Z'ht and active. In a medium they are active in a somewhat 
OT tent manner. As soon as a student of occultism begins to 
p Ptise the required exercises the “lotus flowers ” become 
: a it and at a later stage they begin to revolve. These are 
wie sense organs of the soul” and their revolutions make 
rt, ‘fest the fact that one is able to perceive the superphysical 
pee The sense organ in the vicinity of the larynx enables 
h Oto perceive the thoughts of others and brings increased 
ÙY tht into the laws governing natural phenomena ; the organ 

x the heart permits one to become acquainted with the senti- 

/hé ts of others; the organ in the pit of the stomach furnishes 

fv mation regarding the talents and capacities of others, it also 1 
bS! to relate its possessor to the inner life of animals and to 
fT, ssences of the mineral kingdom, also to an understanding 
k©°Gmospheric phenomena. The organ at the larynx has six- 
BE spokes” or “petals”; that in the region of the heart 
Wittwelve ; that in the pit of the stomach has ten. Half this 
P ber of “ petals ” have been developed during bygone ages 
‘thelyman evolution and are now instinctively operative; the 
hre-Gining half it is for us to develop by force of our own volition. 
id: Pauthor calls attention to eight functions of the soul which we 
4, 2vdly exercise ina careless and perfunctory manner, but which 
rean learn to direct and governin a new and higher manner. 
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The first instruction concerns the way in which we receive 
ideas. We all know how customary it is to be led in this respec 
by seeming chance alone. We allow ourselves to be impressec 
thoughtlessly by anything we hear or see, and the inevitable 
result is that we are destitute of convictions of our own, bein 
almost entirely subject to the ready-made opinions of any peopl 
with whom we may be brought in contact. For the student 
on the path of initiation no such habit is permissible : he must 
reflect on everything before he makes it a portion of his menta) 
assets. A second direction deals with the control of resolutions. 
One should only make resolutions after a well-founded, full con 
sideration of even the most insignificant points. All meaninglegg 
actions one should put far away from the soul. For everytl 
one must have well-considered grounds, and one ought ni 
to do a thing for which there is no real need. Were that 
counsel wisely heeded we should indeed be saved from an imm¢ 
amount of what we often call busy idleness, and the savin| 
energy gained in this economy would enable us to do so mi 
beautiful and really useful work, now neglected on the 7 
that we have neither time nor strength for it, that our dull 
worried existence would soon grow fair and luminous as we wa 
in the light of wisdom in place of grovelling in the shade 
ignorance. A third counsel concerns speech, a topic on w 
we often need much good instruction, “The occult stu 
should only utter what is sensible and purposeful; all tal 
for the sake of talking draws him away from his path. 
must avoid the usual method of conversation, in which all 
ner of things unselected and heterogeneous are spoken of toge 
In accomplishing this, however, he must not preclude hi 
from intercourse with his fellows. Precisely in such interco 
ought his conversation to grow in significance. He ans 
everybody, ‘but does so thoughtfully and after careful consi 
tion of the question. He never speaks without grounds for 
he says ; he seeks to use neither too many words nor too 
The fourth direction concerns external action. In conduc 
student must adapt his behaviour to his environment in su 
way as to cause no unnecessary antagonism; he seeks s 
act that his deeds may combine harmoniously with tho: 
others in the same position with himself, but in all res 
where he is his own master he considers the effects of his m 
_ of action with diligent care. The fifth counsel pertains tq 

management of one’s entire life. “The occult student e 

yours to live in conformity with both Nature and Spirit ; 
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tlways be safe from them. This last circumstance (as Görres 
says) brings to remembrance the Capitularia of Charlemagne * : 
‘ He who, led astray by the Devil, believes as the heathen do, that 
man or woman eats human beings, and then burns such a person 
nd either eats his flesh himself or gives it to another, shall be put 
o death.” A 
And now it is time to leave the open highway of facts and to 

enture into the treacherous swamp of theory and ask, ‘ How 
floes a man become a vampire ? ” 
It is commonly believed that all those who have been tor- 
mented and killed by vampires must themselves become vampires. 
jhe man Arnot Paole (referred to above) had often been plagued 
a vampire during his life-time, and when he died became a 
mpire ; he attacked both men and animals and since people 
l eaten the flesh of these animals they (according to the belief 
e country) became vampires too. So that within three months 
nteen persons, young and old, died, mostly after a short sick- 
s. But this case can only be where there is a vampire abroad 
ady. How does the vampirism begin ? 
According to one account, the persons who turn vampires 
-rizards, witches, suicides, persons who have come to a violent 
or who have been cursed by their parents or the Church. 
any one may bcome a vampire if a cat leaps over his grave 
' a bird flies over it. 
hese glaring superstitions contrast oddly with the theory of 
rt, the famous French spiritualist and mesmeriser who 
shed about 1855, and which was as follows: As long as the 
| form is not entirely liberated from the body there is a 
ty that it may be forced by magnetic attraction to re-enter it. 
prmes it will be only half-way out when the corpse, which 
he the appearance of death, is buried. Jn such cases the 
u. astral soul re-enters its casket, and then one of two things 
bs : the person buried either writhes in the agony of suffo- 
ær, if he had been grossly material, he becomes a vampire. 
}ccorporeal life then begins. The ethereal form can go 
yt pleases, and as long as it does not break the link connect- 
vith the body can wander visible or invisible and feed on 
p n. It then transmits the results of the suction by some 
theas invisible cord of connection to the body, thus aiding it 
hre -uate the state of catalepsy.+ 
pide persons are only too often buried before they are really 


^ vo partibus Taxoniae, 1-6. 
rom Pierart’s Revue Spiritualisie, chap. on “Vampires,” 
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dead is common knowledge; one instance, from the Rev. H 
Haweis’ Ashes to Ashes, will suffice: “ At Bergerac (Dordogne} 
in 1842 the patient took a sleeping draught . . . but he woke not: 
They bled him and he woke not .. - - At last they buried him 

. After a few days, remembering the sleeping draught, they opened 
the grave. ;The body had turned and struggled.” 

Tf one can believe in soul duplication one can believe in Pierart’s 
theory, and could someone explain that “ mysterious connecting 
link” it would be well indeed. But even Pierart quails before 
attempting such explanation and prefers to call it a link “ of which 
we can know nothing.” 

Madame Blavatsky in her Isis Unveiled suggests a slightl 
different explanation. “There is,” says she, “a phenomen 
in nature not unknown—half-death. Virtually the body is deag 
in cases of persons in whom matter does not predominate o 
spirit and in whom wickedness isnot sogreat as to destroy spirit 
lity, if left alone, the astral soul will disengage itself by grac 
efforts, and when the last link is broken it finds itself repelled fr 
the earthly body, as equal magnetic polarity will violently rep 
the etherial man from the decaying organic mass. The difficul 
that the ultimate moment of separation between the two i 
lieved to be when the body is declared by science to be dead, 
a prevailing unbelief in the existence of either soul or spiri 
the same science.” 

Görres thinks that the alleged facts of vampirism are real fe 
and his theory in Die Christiche Mystik is that vampires fo 
part of the diabolic influence pervading the world ; but his v 
account of what vampires are is hardly intelligible apart from 
rest of his huge book. 

If we can bring ourselves to believe any theory at all Pi} 
is the most convincing. The body is half dead, and the soul, 
in desperation to find a means of sustaining the body in the; 
feeds upon the blood of living people. The crushing arg 
against such theories is, “ Why should this result occur only 
the Slavonic nations ? ” 

And again, one has only to take a psychological theory s 
this and place it beside the idea that a person may become 4 
pire by a cat leaping over his grave to see how inextricably 
facts of vampirism are enmeshed in the net of superstition, 4 
widely scientifc explanation may differ from folk-lore. 

this the inevitable exaggerations that are bound to occur 1 
account qnd the tangle becomes well-nigh hopeless. T 
accounts that can be considered are those which are 
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uthenticated and signed, for it must be remembered that no 
tvidence is of any value until it has been cross-examined and 
ested scientifically. It requires a trained faculty to avoid 
mixing up the imagination with the observation. 
Some reports are manifestly absurd and may be rejected at 
nce as remnants of old heathenism. Such is the story of'the 
Hungarian who drove away a vampire by taking possession of 
ne grave clothes it had left, and when it came back to get them 
-rew it head over heels down into the grave. Just as legendary 
the account of the vampire who, when the grave was opened, 
jiled and opened his mouth as if to breathe the fresh air. When 
-rucifix was held before him tears dropped out of his eyes, and 
ien his head was cut off he wriggled and writhed as though he 
d been alive. 
á Dom Calmet’s account of the white ghost which pursued people 
that they wasted away may have had its origin in a supersti- 
\ invented to explain away the much-dreaded disease of con- 
tption. Itis equally possible that the vampire is the form that 
embodied horror of the grave, common to all nations and 
z has taken in Slavonic folk-lore. Yet, on the other hand, it 
tain, from signed and authenticated testimonies, that bodies 
l been found long after burial quite undecayed and fresh, and 
h do not decay, like mummies, as soon as the air reaches them. 
How is it,” asks the sceptic Dom Calmet, “ that these 
ures quit their tombs without disturbing the earth? How 
hey are seen in their usual clothes ? How do they walk and 
How can one explain the cause of their feet being found 
y and covered with dirt on the day following the night they 
peared ? And how is it that when once burnt they never 
r again? ” : 
prres believes that the body becomes a kind of zoophyte and 
he process going on cannot be the same as‘in life. Perhaps 
uture scientist will reveal to us what this process is, and in 
pantime it would be idle to set vampirism down as a mere 
ary tale; the testimony of so many credible witnesses, 
}credit.should be none the less because most of them lived a 
Yy ago, alone belies the idea. i 
t conclusion there can be no words more apt than those of 
b d’Avranches Huet: “I will not examine,” he wrote, 
ther the facts of vampirism are true or not, but it is certain 
are testified to by so many eye-witnesses that no one ought 
ride upon the question without a great deal of caution.” 
in a 
f E 
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[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every ca 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of th 
Occutt Review.—ED.] 


To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


Sir,—While thoroughly agreeing with my good friend l 
Marsden as to the necessity of receiving with the greatest cauti 
all information received either astrally or by clairvoyance, 
should yet like to say with reference to the North Pole ¢ 
its surroundings that I think it quite possible that Mme Bla* 
sky may be here as elsewhere using language and descri 
details more as a blind than as a source of information. | 
moment you use the word “Sacred Island” you touch: 
borderland of profound mystery, old as the human hea 
old, young as the new-born babe. It was this feeling that ] 
the Portuguese sailors shout with spontaneous glee “ Hy B 
on first sighting the coast of South America, leaving the 
of the “ Brazils” to bear witness to the living reality of 
“ Sacred Island” which is neither, as Mr. Waite quaintly 
it, in London or St. Petersburg ; it may be in Sarras, it m4 
Logres, it is certainly the New Jerusalem, it is certainly w 

But perhaps H. P. B. had no such thought in her 
Well, as a suggestion may I point out that the piece of 
coral which Sir George Nares brought back from the neigi 
hood of the Palzocrystic Sea, shows that there was a time 
ever remote, when a tropical climate prevailed in the 
for it is well known that the coral insect will only live in 

water, At that remote date, who is to tell what forms of 
life may have flourished there. It is not a proof, I grant’ 
it gives ground for reflection ? 
With regard to the general question of clairvoyance 
* correctness of observation, may I relate a short instance 
I can vouch for, and which I referred to in a letter to the 
lator some little time back, when the Zancigs were perf 
inthiscountry. My father, who was then living, had a c 
Bis: parish in Surrey. The wife of the rector of an adjoining 
was recevering from a severe attack of typhoid. My 
as 
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t to the house to inquire for her. Her husband (brother of one — 


d uncle of three extremely well-known public men) told him 

following : “ Yesterday,” hesaid, “my wife seemed better— 
nvalescent, in fact; her nurse was sitting in a dressing-room 
pning into the bedroom in which my wife was, but seated 
ere she was invisible to my wife, and reading to her. The 
rse had read to the bottom of the page, and was turning over 
\ leaf somewhat slowly, when my wife continued the con- 
{s of the next page, before the page had been-turned over, 
jng, ‘ Why don’t you go on, I can see all that is on the page ?’ 
\did not continue reading, as she said it made her headache. 
© then the doctor has forbidden a repetition of the experience.” 
his was a very informal kind of clairvoyance and therefore 
ink the more interesting. It was simply the exercise of, 
ĉi will, an abnormal power, which left Mrs. P—— as her 
and strength recovered. And it was long before such 
‘rises began to be much talked of. While, therefore, one 
viscount with Mr. Marsden much of what is solely based 
‘rvoyant evidence, there will yet, I submit, be a residuum 
at may prove to be true. 

‘ ; I am, Sir, 
f Yours faithfully, 

F. G. MONTAGU POWELL. 


LEASE, 
DOUTHBOURNE. 
-I have taken the words “Sacred Land” in the above 
‘ting with “ Sacred Island.” I think, and cannot help 
, that the ideas connoted by “ Sacred Island ” underlay 


° what H. P. B. said in connection with the North Pole 
|“ Sacred Land.” 


To the Editor of the OccutT REVIEW. 


: Sir,—I noticed some remarks on hypnotism in your 
| September (p. 170) by one who is evidently not suffi- 
| formed upon the subject or he would not put forth such 
} Opinions. 

}.dorses an opinion that the “ trance ” state is an abnormal 
yealthy condition. I beg to state that in my experience 
he contrary is the case. I have induced the “ trance ” 
ny thousands of times, (hundreds of times in the same 
1and instead of any unhealthy condition being exhibited 
heen able to effect extraordinary cures. As to the sub- 
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jects will being overcome and hence weakened by that of t 
hypnotizer, this is the usual commonplace ignorant idea he} 
“by so many incapable of judging, because they have not tak 
the pains to study or inquire into the matter. The same writ 
quoting a Mr. Atkinson (who is evidently no better informed ' 
the science of hypnotism) throws doubt upon the theory that t 
phenomena of hypnotism can be explained by suggestion. No I: j 
an authority than Dr. Bernheim, of the Nancy Hospital, clai§| 
that hypnotism, as well as all the phenomena attending the si*¢ 
of hypnosis, is the result of suggestion. I made the acquainta’ 
of Dr. Bernheim at the Nancy Hospital; he is he authorit; 
France upon suggestion and hypnotism ; so surely his opin’, 
based upon many years’ experience with thousands of patiç 
will outweigh the opinions of the writer of the review to whid 
refer and also those he quotes. After many years’ practice 7 
convinced that all the phenomena of hypnotism can be expl; 
(by an expert) as being due to “ suggestion,” and further, h? 
produced the deepest stages of hypnosis many thousands of -7 
I have never known any results other than beneficial. j 
There is no doubt Hypnotism and SUGGESTION are being 
as curative agents much more than they were a few years į 
this country. That there is still a considerable amount of ) 
dice and disbelief is indisputable, but much of this has be 
moved in the past three or four years. Remarkable cure: 
coming to the front, especially of cases which have a i 
or nervous origin, which the orthodox medical professi 
to relieve. And further, although not in the curriculum 
medical profession, some few doctors of note have taken“ 
science of Hypnotism and SUGGESTION and practise the § 
far as they can. But there are some patients who will n 
to the word Hypnotism, because they have heard absurd a 
of it. . They are told of dangers—which only exist in the ir 
tion of those who are ignorant of the subject. Some say t) 
heard that in being hypnotized they are surrendering 
will to the hypnotiser, who ever after has some undue i 
or power over them. Nothing could be more ridiculous 
who are ever ready to give vent to these absurd inventions are 
people who are most ignorant of the subject, and when questio 
no facts to warrant the opinion they so freely express. 
This being so, however, makes it difficult sometimes 
a doctor of repute to advise a patient to be hypnotized. 
one reason which will prevent many medical men, who 
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id another reason is that the HYPNOTIST has to exercise a consider- 
le amount of patience and self-denial. He has to devote much 
pre time to each sitting, or interview, with every patient than 

octor who seldom gives a patient more than ten to fifteen 
nutes in consultation. The hypnotist, it is my experience, has 
give from one to two hours to the first sitting with a patient, 


en working hard all the time, and is considerably fatigued 
preby. : 


Yours faithfully, 


; S. G. JAY. 
ILSTON ROAD, 


S. KENSINGTON. 


.—Since writing the above, I have received from a medical 
la cutting from a daily paper. The following is a copy: 

TOR FAVOURS Hypnotism,—Says hundreds of operations have been 
l out under its influence.—Dr. G. H. Savage had some interesting 
to say about hypnotism yesterday in his Harveian oration at the 
College of Physicians. Hypnotism as an experimental science 
not be neglected. Hundreds of operations had been carried out 
its power, and the system would have been maintained but for 
covery of ether and chloroform. There were cases in which, he 
vinced, hypnotism could be usefully employed, and thoughtful men 
world over were recognising that it was a power to be reckoned 


To the Editor of the Occutt REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—I am a reader and admirer of your magazine, 
e been thinking for some time of writing you an experience 

If you think it worth notice you may publish it; just 
ee fit. I ama Theosophist and very much interested in 


ears ago with a party of friends I was ata Mrs. Hartley’s 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. Mrs. H., while not. professing 
medium, is also interested. After dinner we tried to 
cble tapping and moving. Finally the‘ table tapped. 
‘rs. Hartley would go through the alphabet, asking 
e to tap when the right letter was spoken. It spelled 
ne, and then the sentence “Come to Nelsonville, at 
My dearest friend lives in Nelsonville, but I found 
twards that he did not want me. I was not conscious 
king of Nelsonville. Then the thing happened which À 
ened my belief in things occult. My step-mother’s mother £ 
ith her in Galesburg, Ill. She had been in Minnesota, 
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and I did not know that she was in Galesburg. None of 1 
people present at the gathering had ever heard of Mrs. Bartl 
(my step-mother’s mother), neither did they know that I hj 
a step-mother. Sometimes my brother and I called Mrs. Bart! 
“Grandma.” She did not like thisand we soon stopped saying 
So, when the table rapped “ Grandma left for California Tuesday 
I thought nothing of it, and soon we turned up the lights <’ 
departed for our several homes. The next week, however! 
had a letter from my father in which he said that Mrs. Bart” 
had been in Galesburg, and had left for California the prece” 
Tuesday night. Now this could not have been thought tran 
ence, for I did not know where Mrs. Bartlett was, and nor; 
the party had ever heard her name, and knew nothing at 
my family. q 
Last year a mind-reader, Miss R— G—, came here. I w< 
the theatre one night. She asked us to write a question on į 
hold it in our hands and think of the question. She was" 
to read the questions and if possible answer some of them. i 
not write one. But that day I had been trying to decide w 
do the coming summer ; whether to travel, stay at home oF 
in asummer school. I suppose this thought was still in my 
for she called my name and said, “ A Mr. Thos. S. Johns 
want you thissummer. He lives many hundred miles nor 
east of here.” Mr. Johnson is my old organ teacher / 
Sundays plays the largest pipe organ in the state, out 
Chicago. When I got home this summer, I was offered thy 
and played it while I was in the city. i 
Tf you care to publish these experiences, you may use m 
but I will appreciate it if you will change the others. 
Cordially, 
HENRY D. TŒ 


FAYETTEVILLE, i 
ARKANSAS, U.S.A. } 


U have altered names in accordance with my correspondent . 
Ep] : 1 
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EVERAL articles have recently been published on the successful 
eries of sittings held with Eusapia Paladino at Naples by three 
legates of the English and American Societies for Psychical 
esearch : the Hon. Everard Feilding, Mr. W. W. Baggally, and 
. Hereward Carrington. Mr. Feilding contributes an article 
The Nineteenth Century and After for November ; Mr. Carring- 
writes in New Thought and in McClure’s Magazine, the latter 
cle being also published, for the sake of record, in the Journal 
the American S.P.R. From all these we gather that the obser- 
s were unusually fortunate in overcoming certain difficulties 
ich have frequently presented themselves in regard to Mme 
dino’s phenomena, and which have led to the observations 
} of the most careful observers being regarded with distrust 
hose who had not the good fortune to be present. Chief 
g these difficulties are the tendency to apparent or real 
mpts at trickery on the part of the medium, her restlessness, 
mpatience of measures of control (test precautions), and 
ially the question of light, as darkness has often been insisted 

Mr. Carrington has emphatically stated that no difficulty 
resented by these ; Eusapia for the most part was passive 
cquiescent, and the only tendency to simulate phenomena 
hen the vital energy, or the “ power” necessary for the 
ction of the phenomena, was in danger of becoming ex- 
rd. As to the light, Mr. Carrington and Mr. Feilding agree 
he best phenomena were obtained in bright light, and that 
when the light was much reduced did they become vague, 
ain, and unsatisfactory. Under these circumstances there 
e no doubt, owing to the carefully planned conditions of 
hent, as to the reality of the phenomena, while all attempts 
ucing them by normal means were instantly detected and 
hed. These observers even demonstrated the reality of 
d breeze which is said to issue from an old scar on the 
’s forehead ; it was sufficiently strong to blow a small 
aper flag out from her head, at one time so forcibly that 
ped itself around the supporting staff. The phenomena 
ed were the usual ones associated with Mme Paladino’s 
ship: levitations of the table, even when protected, by 
s over the legs, from actual contact with herself ; various 
ents of a stool, a tambourine, a musical box, ete., bulging 
‘irtains of the cabinet behind the medium’s chair, the 
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sensation of being touched by invisible hands, and the rest. A 
these manifestations were seen to occur in good light and whei] 
the position of the medium’s hands and feet were perfectly assured 

The English spiritualist journals Light and The Two Worlds hay, 
been much occupied with the question of spirit photography, and? 
practitioner in that much-debated art has lately come over fro;; 
San Francisco and has been giving what are asserted to be co. 
vincing demonstrations at Rothesay, in Scotland. Light F, 
f also recently published an interesting address given by Må 
i. Besant before the London Spiritualist Alliance, on “ Our Relati 
with Three Worlds,” in which she claimed that by suitable tr. 
ing of the faculties a person might have the material, ast; 
and heaven worlds under conscious observation at once, direct; 
his attention to any one of them at will. A more recent issu 
the same paper reports some remarks by Mr. A. P. Sinnet 
another meeting of the Alliance, in which he referred to clair 
ant investigations into the history of Atlantis, and expresse¢ 
i pleasure at hearing from the lecturer (Mrs. Le Plongeon) tha) 
husband, the late Dr. Le Plongeon, had discovered in Yuq 
inscriptions which recorded the destruction of Atlantis ¢ 
event that had really occurred. 

The American Theosophist publishes an article on “ Con 
Sense,” relating it to the instinct of animals, as “a co 
guiding principle, apart from and overruling the impelling! 
of man’s individuality.” The revelations of genius anj 
teachings of philosophy remain latent ideals until the iY 
common sense has risen to their level :— 


it Thus the course of the world is guided ; the far-away ideal of | 
becoming the common sense of the next. Day by day the ti 
by imperceptible degrees, and behind its massive progress are the r] 
evolutionary forces, impelling all things forward and upward t 
as yet hidden from sight; screened by the will of Omnipotence, 
curtain woven at the loom of mystery, out of the warp and wc 
common sense. 
The philosophy of Plato and that of Shankara are ca 
by a writer in The Vedic Magazine, who notes a great sir 
between them, except that Plato finds reality in the v 
ideas, while Shankara finds in this only a relative rea 
sole absolute reality being in the Universal Self, Brahma 
he compares this last conception with Plato’s presentatior 
idea of The Good as the highest idea, the Supreme Realit 
says :— 
Plato Seems to hold that as we get away more and more J 
_ things of sense, we are getting more and more advanced 
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is gradation is also observed by Shankara. According to him, know- 
ge of the things of sense is unreal, of their species (corresponding to 
nto’s ideas) is more real (or less unreal), and that of the Atma is the 
pst real. 


But the writer makes allowances for Plato, because he was 
rn practically in the infancy of civilization, and was not in 
ssession of a number of different views held by predecessors or 
temporaries ! 

The Health Record, the organ of the Psycho-Therapeutic 
iety, gives details of a case recorded by Dr. Joire, in which a 
p was suffering from neurasthenia brought on by overwork 
anxiety over the loss of all memory of the solution of 
echanical problem on which he had been working ; for six 
ths he had vainly tried to recall the lost idea. Under hyp- 
, by appropriate suggestion, he was caused to make a draw- 
hich corresponded with the missing solution, and on waking 
recognized it as the design which he had been seeking. 

he Metaphysical Magazine has commenced the publication 
translation, by the late Dr. Alexander Wilder, of the cele- 
l work of Iamblichos on the Mysteries. A glance at the 
iuctory portion in which, under the guise of a letter from 
yry to an Egyptian priest, the ground is rapidly traversed 
he various problems stated, reminds us how greatly the 
t theurgic practices resembled the modern ones of spiritua- 
d occultism, and how many of the same problems are still 
d. The questions of divine revelations, communications 
pirits of various grades, reliable and otherwise, spirit con- 
aterializations, trickery, the working of the subconscious 
pnd the nature of dreams, are all more or less plainly stated ; 
e ancient writer propounds some puzzling inquiries with 
o astrology and guardian spirits, and as to the rationale of 
jon in general. Some of the ideas set forth are almost in 
h the curiously enthusiastic exhortation in Mo.tern Astro- 
' strive to discover in the horoscope the Self of the body, 
f of the mind, and finally the one true Self. The last- 
periodical publishes a rather discursive but interesting 
articles on “ The Zodiacal and Planetary Temperaments,” 
e remarkable mathematical considerations by Mr. G. E. 
y on “The Foundations of Physical Astrology.” 
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Is DEATH THE END? or, CONSCIOUS PERSONALITY AFTER DEA 
By a Well-known Writer. London: Francis Griffiths, 
Maiden: Lane, Strand. 1909. Price 3s. net. 


Tr is always interesting, from a psychological point of view, to know vj 
effect is being produced by our evidence on minds which study the writ 
records—e.g. of the S.P.R.—but which are unable to obtain first-k, 
experience. In most cases, probably, mere records of other peg 
experience do not count for much; we are always able to suppose | 
somehow, the observer was deceived or hallucinated, or that his 4 
ences from his sense-impressions were unjustified. The writer o 
book under review, however, has apparently been convinced chiefly, 
entirely, by the printed records of the S.P.R. and the expressed op 
of the various scientific men who believe in survival on scientific grd 
He quotes letters from Mr. A. J. Balfour and Sir Oliver Lodge, ref 
also to the conclusions of Sir William Crookes, Professor Hyslo 
Carrington, Dr. A. R. Wallace and other well-known investigators. 

In Chapter IV the author describes an interesting personal expe 
Early one night he had a dream or vision in which he saw his father ci 
a bridge over a river. The bridge seemed broken and dangerous, 
father was walking on, unconscious of the gulf in front. The sleepe; 
jumped out of bed, and inquired for his father; finding that he w 
he dressed and made his way to the only bridge—two miles up the 
which answered to the bridge of his vision. As he reached it, hi 
was heard at the other end, walking forward to destruction— 
danger was there, as seen in the vision. The warning was, theref 
just in time. 

Incidents of this kind certainly point to some kind of guard 
whether on the part of a subliminal self or of some external 
personality or power. 

J. ARTHUR 


A Kine or Mars. By Avis Hekking. London: John Lon 
Street, “Haymarket. 

Tuat we of the Earth are beginning to cultivate a neighbour 
towards our brother-planet Mars has recently been evident in 
circles, where the features and characteristics of the rubicun; 
war have received much scrutiny. A few years ago there w: 
A Message from Mars, and such novels as The War of the Mar 
As One from Mars clearly show that the interest extends t 
circles. 

This story by Avis Hekking is a really fine piece of work, Ci 
interest and dramatic force. Unfortunately, it has a particulj 
Prologue, in which two belated artists stumble one turbulent 7, 
a projectile which, on examination, is found to contain a filmy sf 
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h which, in the English language, appear the words: “To the people 
f England on the planet called Earth, Greeting! This from one who 
habits ‘Mars the Red.’ ” Then follows the story, told by the handmaiden 
nd slave, Beylo, concerning Amklu the Great, and the great conspiracy 
zainst him by Anayru, the Arch-traitor, and how the lord Zarma, to whom 
feylo was given in bondage, eventually overcame him aided by his faithful 
ndmaiden. SCRUTATOR. 


IE Vision. By Mrs. Hamilton Synge. London: Elkin Matthews, 
Vigo Street. Price rs. net; cloth, Is. 6d. net. ; 


JERY happy idea is that of “ The Satchel Series ” of books, to which this 
jes of essays belongs. It is a most readable little book on a subject of 
pest interest and is concerned with various problems which pertain to 
ealm of mysticism and can only appeal to those in whom the mystical 
perament is to some extent represented. There are various reasons 
oelieving that the number of undeveloped mystics is really a large one, 
it needs but a clear presentment of the underlying facts of the inner 
o make an effective and awakening appeal to them. The spirit of the 
Hives manifest evidence of a seeking towards the Unseen, which St. Paul 
lefined as the things which are cternal. The noumenal is the real and 
phenomenal the unreal. The Dieu sensible au cæur of Pascal is the 
Light of the Mystic. The symbol viewed in this Light is the Vision 
P Seer. Mrs. Hamilton Synge treats lucidly of The Vision, of Mysti- 
the Inward Life, the Subconscious Mind, of One in Many, and the Ray 
ht. The authoress reveals very deep consciousness of the signifi- 
of the mystical idea and shows a great appreciation of all that its 
st exponents have written upon it. To these she brings the most 
ple gift of simplicity and lucidity of expression which is more foreign 
ositions of this nature ¿than need be. The book will do good 
er it is read and those who read it will find fault only with its 
Yet it is adequate to its purpose. 
SCRUTATOR. 


H, PuysicaL AND MENTAL. By C. W. Johnson, London : 


cosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond St., W. Price 
. net. 


-WRITTEN little book, pleasant in manner and eminently sensible 
r. Mr. Johnson leads off with some “ Meanderings on Medicine ” 
both amusing and instructive ; for he makes it plain, by a review 
terature of the subject since Pythagoras, that the “ science ” of 
has never had a justifiable claim to the title. When Majendie was 
j at the Hôtel Dieu, three or four thousand patients passed through 
every year. He divided them into three classes : with one he fol- 
e dispensary, and gave the usual medicines, “without having the least 
y or wherefore”; with another he relied on bread pills and coloured 
jo the remainder he gave nothing. And the mortality was great- 
rt the patients who were drugged. “ Gentlemen,” said Majendie 
hpils, “ medicine is a great humbug.” Many doctors, even 
ife saying the same thing, in less humorously frank fashion. 
J. ARTHUR HILL. 
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Macic Squares (Easy Methods of Constructing). By John Wil: 
Ph.D. (Bonn). London: Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Lte 
3, Amen Corner, E.C. 


Wuen “Lonely ” brought me his first piece of kindergarten work, co 
sisting of strips of differently coloured paper woven together in the foi 
of a mat, he made it quite obvious that I ought to be proud of him. A: 
so I was, for truly it was a pretty piece of work and pleasant to look a 
Practical common-sense suggested a use for it, but I decided just to kE 
it for luck. Incidentally I discerned why Fate designed that cert. 
units, though belonging to the common body of humanity and continu’. 
of its existence, as much so as those coloured strips of paper were % 4 
tinuous of themselves, should be relegated to subordinate and obsc™ 
positions and even to total submergence. The revealed plan requil 
it; and only those who could appreciate the negative and unrev” 
would have any the least notion how large a part was played by it 
the scheme of things. / 

When Mr. Willis sent his book along I learned for the first time} 
‘Lonely ” had given me a magic square! The double of it is to be? 
on p. 247 of the “ Easy Methods,” among the coloured designs whic“ 
ingenious author has invented to illustrate the relation of SRT. 
colour arrangements. 7 

It is interesting to learn that such able minds as those of Agi 
Paracelsus, Cardan, Kircher and Sauveur have been in past times g 
exercised in the magic of numbers, and more recently the subje 
been developed by M. Lucas, Euler, Mollweide, Violle, Horner, Ho’ 
Drach, Thompson and others. I have no doubt whatever that T 
wranglers will find plenty of light refreshment in the study of whr 
Willis humorously styles the “ Easy Methods,” the elaboration of 
has occupied the author’s leisure moments. 


THE PATH To Power. By Uriel Buchanan. London: L.N.: 
& Co., 7, Imperial Arcade, E.C. Price rs. net. 


THE idea that there is a royal road to success has always been ; 
by men of the old school of training. Since the Yoga philosopk, 
root in the West, Lowever, there has been a determined attac; 
old-fashioned methods and notions. It is no longer necessary + 
down bad luck, persecution and ill-health by patient endurance 
fastness and caution. “ Natural breathing gives health and ? 
are told, and “a magnetic personality insures affluence and," 
and it is even possible to frame a chart which guides you speedily a! 
to the exercise of intuition and the possession of genius! And tW 
all the more remarkable from the fact that the advocates of ths] 
are content to write books upon the subject, instead of dispensi; 
affluence in the building and endowment of large colleges for the 
stration of these principles, or showing their newly-acquired he 
sweeping our hospitals clear of cases and our workhouses of lit! 
and misery,- Improving Nature is a great undertaking. It 
designed that deep breathing shall go along with great effore f 
is the natural breathing most likely to command success, ' 
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it books of this character do some good and serve the ends of 
olution in calling people’s attention to their shortcomings and weak- 
es. At all events “ The Path to Power”? is carefully planned in this. 


viting little book, but the laying down of the road is left to the aspiring 
der. 


a 


ScRUTATOR. 


IE ESOTERIC TEACHING OF THE GNostics. By Frances Swiney. 


£ have in this new volume, by an extremely gifted writer—one who 
» Moreover, made an unusually deep study of the ancient: mysteries 
| treatise which cannot fail to arouse and hold the interest of all who 
n to put themselves in living touch with these views of divine mother- 
which were the crowning treasure of nations in the palmiest days 
cir spiritual prosperity. A very singular feature of the work is the 
e of the graphic illustrations, decidedly fine works of art and described. 
four spirit drawings of the human soul.” As a choice gem of unusual 
ature this work has a definite niche to fill. A very beautiful poem, “ The 
pry of the World’s Soul,” full of the purest mystic teaching, concludes 
olume. As becomes so rare a literary product the outward dress 
¡book is befittingly serene ; green and gold are the colours employed. 
‘ne artistic piece of work is from the firm of Yellon, Williams & 
‘3, Chancery Lane, W.C. Price 3s. 6d. 


W. J. COLVILLE. 


Sayıncs or Conrucius. By Leonard - A. Lyall. London: 


ngmans, Green & Co., 39. Paternoster Row, E.C. Price 
6d. net. 


have been many versions of this work offered to the English reader 
e to time, and apart from the fascination afforded the author who 
S a new rendering of an ancient and difficult text, there does not 
ufficient reason for further production. The work of translation 
thoroughly done by Dr. Legge and in this direction there was 
lacking. There remained, however, room for a critical exposition 
ork, and yet further fora sympathetic and intelligent commentary 
In the present work the author has not availed himself of either 
Aity but contents himself with a historical introduction and a some- 
oured translation of the text. 
| sayings ” are so well known to-day that they yeed not be revived 
ion, and it remains merely to say that a more lexible translation- 
ve been attempted and with greater tribute to U:>-spirit of the 
t. Lyall has given much patient work to an claborate index and 
self is of the utmost value. z 


SCRUTATOR. 


KINCE OF DESTINY. By Sarath Kumar Ghose. London: 
èman, Ltd., 129, Shaftesbury Avenue. W.C. Price 6s. net. 

ior of this suggestive novel is well known as among the best of 
riters in English, and for his better acquaintance a striking por- 
-he costume of his clan faces the title ‘page of the present volume. 
ifying to learn that a play on the lines.of this book will shortly be 
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produced in New York. It will, I believe, be the first production o‘ 
Hindu dramatist upon the stage of an English-speaking nation. 

The novel is evidently written with a set purpose. It airs the ch? 3 
grievances which exist in the Aryan mind against British methods g 
government. It reverts continually to the old régime under the Princ 
and refers to the causes which led up to the regrettable Mutiny. The sto: |: 
opens at the Great Durbar of the Diamond Jubilee in 1897. The masse L 
power of native nobility is brought into array in imposing terms. He '; 
in that vast commingling of principalities and peoples, of nations and cast 
and sects, are to be seen the proudest warrior-princes of Hind, represent,}) 
tives of the ancient solar and lunar dynasties and those who survive of t t 
sons of Agni, the Agnikool, offspring of the great Fire-god. Through 1 A 
vast concourse, heedless of this blaze of wealth, the Sage Viswami’, 
formerly Her Majesty's Senior Judge of the Supreme Court, but ney 
humble mendicant, threads his way. His part in the story is consider’ st] 
for he stands as a figure of the Aryan ideal, the embodiment of all Ge 
India has held most sacred from time immemorial. He looks upon , 
Tombs-of-the-Kings, now used as a billiard room. f 

“Mr, Thomas Atkins, who was regarded as the ultimate ruler of TY 
had to have his beer and skittles somewhere ; then why not in thatiI 
structure that was lying idle and could not be put to any other ,c3 
use?” Viswamitra saw and passed on. “How long, O Brahma, y 
long ? ” he cried. That night he slept by the pillars of a ruined templ 
saw a vision of the new Khrishna, the incarnation of Vishnu who! _ 
release India from her yoke of years. They are the dreams of a Y 
man perhaps, but they are possible of fulfilment. In the novel the | 
partly realized in the person of Barath, the disciple of Viswamitra,, m 
Sojourn in Europe fitted him to understand the inward differemy 
thought and aspiration between the British and Hindu. Barath loyf,, 
‘English girl Nora and the relations of this girl to the bride-elect of 1 = 
by name Suvona, are extremely dramatic and touching. There-, ü 
inevitable sacrifice and itis Suvona who says: “ When the peril t 
to England on her eastern shore, a million of India’s sons will h: ; 
her rescue.” oat 

But while sympathetic and loyal to the British—indeed, it would. 
that his loyalty alone has prompted the warning contained in this 7 1 
the author appear to lose sight of the fact that, from a British pk 
view, India exists not for the Hindu alone but also the Christic, 
Mahommedan, thy Parsee and the Buddhist. Therein is our ¢ į 

3 Scrvier) 


> 


THREE YEARS IN TIBET. By The Shramana Ekai Kawaguchi” 
don: Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Stet 


Ir is really surprising to what extent the geographical POS, 
Tibet has favoured its political and social seclusion and šj 
Since the days of Marco Polo until quite recently little has beer d 
to our knowledge of this singular territory and its people. Savage fi 
Sven Hedin and others of note among recent explorers have returt)}t/ 
little to add to what Gobel and Manning had already told us in ei 
of Marco Polo’s account, and none has yet been able to comfirm 

‘pression secretly cherished in some circles that, amid this semi-b/ f 


si 


a 
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lace, somewhere in the lamaseries or monasteries of the snowy heights, 


t existed a body of men who stood for the Elder Brothers of Humanity, 
ts in white magic, philosophers, scers, and masters of the Gupta Vidya, 


or can it be said that the voluminous work under notice has in any 
‘upheld this impression. The Shramana gives usa most valuable and 
ustively intimate view of the common life of the people of Upper ard 
pr Tibet, of the religious beliefs,ceremonies and customs of their priestly 
S, estimating all that came under his observation with that discretion 
judgment which belongs to the educated and travelled man. He 
rks upon the filth and degradation that pertains to many of the 
unities ; and passes in censure the Superstitious practices of the 
ood, and of the Grand Lama of Tashi Lhunpo, who is held to be 
tate Bodhisattva, he hazards no more than that his mind ap- 
> be more exercised with the problem of how to keep the British 
Mibet than with spiritual matters. 

S a most interesting book and is rendered exceptionally valuable 


large number of photogravures and original Japanese drawings 
ins, 


his position concerning 
shortly destined to play an important part in Indo-European 


ScRUTATOR. 


VIDUAL AND REALITY. By Edward Douglas Fawcett. 


on: Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
12s. 6d. net. 


igh reputation. It is not in the nature of a continuation of The 


rae advance in 
ons. After a lapse of fifteen years, during which petiod Mr. 
}de every effort to save the position assumed in the Monadology, ; 
ced it with a new form of Idealism which is developed in this 
essay. The Monads, and even the time-honoured Egos, ` 


cett has attempted a great task, that of constructing a philosophy 
serve as a secure foundation for the metaphysics of the future. 
; New interpretation of the nature of Reality and the solution 
en as an alternative to the concept of Bradley in his A Ppearance 

In this conclusion Absolutism is dispensed with altogether. 
Being we have to substitute Becoming. In place of the mytholo- 
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gical Ultimate we have an unrest and imperfection fundamental tc 
Heart of the universe. It is held that Reality is valid for all philosop 4 
considerations. ‘ There is no knowledge above appearance and to ap} 
ance the radical empiricist is thoroughly content togo.... Metaph, 
must take the world as it comes to the ordinary philosophical student 
the plain man—discussing only such appearances as all sane workday 
agree to admit.” That this is a very important concession all will a | 
though tle conclusions to which it may lead may not be beyond co} 
versy. For it will be obvious that the substitution of Becoming for I, 
will affect our conception of Deity, of the universe and the individual. | y; 
God or gods of this evolutional era may be, and in this conception wi t? 
but the product of a past period of evolutional activity and a god who, ib 
product of evolution will in process of time fall back into the Ma” 
Substance to re-emerge in a future evolution as the Lord of a progresgtiù 
progressing creation. The concept as regards individual humani 
even the material universe, is an old one, as ancient, indeed, as the Gi 
mentality, the production of the universe from the Mother-Substanci ”” 
and the dying down of all things to their root being clearly expr 
Laotze (600 B.C.) The application of this idea to theological cý 
however, is not a little daring. And yet to all the practical needs of |r 
this Deity may be all-sufficient. The main issue appears to be, ass 
the individual thus related to a god in Time, whether the rise of ira) 
lity is periodic as in embodied appearance, or continuous as in a; 
lized immortality. The whole question, as raised in the present 
momentous and, in fact, fundamental to our religious beliefs. 
take what courage we may from the fact that the philosophe; 
brings his great work—for it is truly a great work in the fullest se’ yy 
“ All the while th, i 


= 


lation ‘about’ shall cease, and direct knowledge shine in its o, 14 
For this note of optimism we of the busy street should feel dul i 

for in the maze of so much that is subversive of our common 1 
a suspicion of doubt in the master-mind is encouraging. It m: i 
thought, however, that the philosophy of Realism is destructive’ | 
on the contrary, it is in itself a constructive system of thought */4 
matory of whatever ideals may be found to be logically deriveg, 
dence. If it controverts certain views in regard to ultimat a 
of life and min@, it is because the system does not require ther 1 
rest, I strongly ‘ecommend the reader to personally study this n,/ 
ment at its .ource and judge it by the light of his own reast, 
Sou 


E 
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THE MYSTERY OF EXISTENCE. 


THE LIGHT OF AN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


BY 
CHARLES WICKSTEED ARMSTRONG, . 


Associate of the Society for Psychical Research, London. 
Teadmaster and Teacher of Logic in the “ Gymnasio Anglo-Brazileiro* of Sãa 
Paulo, Braxil. 
por of “Curso de Logica” ; “Curso de Historia”; ‘Contos para Meus Discipulos,” 
and other works in the Portuguese Tongue. . 


he little book is not tedious and it is not orthodox,” —The Literary Guide. ° 
ma. The book is eminently readable and very suggestive. . . ’—The Occult Review. 


It is popular in a manner, always well reasoned and suggestive, and calculated to Interest 
kaders of the more thoughtful sort.’—T he Scotsman. 


Mr. Armstrong’s theories are intensely interesting. ... His optimism may serve as an 

o the depressing materialism of much of our modern thought. . . .""—Aberdeen Free Press. 
ne author of The Mystery of Existence is a man who thinks deeply and expresses himself clearly, 
The book closes with a clever dissection „of the ‘ Optimistic’ philosophy of Prof. Metchnikoff, 
ook requiring careful reading, for it will stir the pool of thought to its depths.”"—Tke Two Worlds, 
. C. W. Armstrong's volume. . . is full of interesting and (despite the largeness of the outlook) 
Far be it from us to dismiss as absurd and even improbable the ideas put before 

S enthusiastic thinker. . . ."—The Contemporary Review. 

erally speaking Mr. Armstrong has given us a very reasonable book, the more so perhaps for 
a that we do not follow him in many of his conclusions, thus providing much thought for future 
Nevertheless, with all its faults (to our eyes) we feel it should have a place on the book- 


ery serious thin! We cannot forget the simple grandeur of the opening propositions. . . ,'— 
Recorder. 


“ Higher Thought ” Centre, 
10, CHENISTON GARDENS, LONDON, W. 


1 2s from High Strect Kensington Station.) Tele. 815 Kensington. 


Ipen Daily, 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Library 11 lo 6. 
ta may be scen 2-6 on all Weekdays but Saturday, or by appoint- 
ment, 


LONDON: LONGMANS GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Members’ Annual Subscription : 


Library . È © 6 ; 0 3 9 i) . 25/- 
Members (resident 20 miles or more from Charing Cross) . 12/6 
Iembers . : 7 c 3 é e 5 6 . 6/- 
The Financial Year of the Centre commences on April 1. 

THE LENDING LIBRARY, s 


ists of over 1,500 vols. of Ancient and Modern Works on Religion, 
, Mysticism, etc., is available to non-members ay e following 
scription : ap 


10/6 Twelve Months, extra vols. (per vols.) 7/6 g 
6/6 Six » ” ” 4/— 
4/- Three ,, ” » 2/6 


RMANENT MEETINGS OPEN TO ALL. 


1.30 a.m. and 7 p.m. Also Meeting at Doré Gallery, 35, Bond Street, 
a.m. Permanent Speaker, Mr. Troward, Author of Bible Mystery and 
Meanings, etc. 
4 p-m. Service of Healing with Music. 
8 p.m. Conversational Evenings. 

Also afternoon and Evening Lectures and Classes. ` 


vilabus is sent out monthly to Members and may be obtained on 
ALicE M. Cattow, Sec. 

Fo owe, 
tion, Haridwar 
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THE TEAR AND THE SMILE. By M. Charles. London: Theosopr 

Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W. J 
Tms sketch of “ a life in tatters ” will, no doubt, appeal strongly to stud) 
of the occult. It embodies a curious study in psychology and con? 
the personal experiences of “Eileen,” a cousin of the author, w 
strange and beautiful story is told in diary form as by her own hand) 
she passed over to that Beyond whose mysteries so strongly drew 
and shaped her life to such sweet service. It is a story of a pilgrim ? 
neither wholly fitted nor destined for worldly commerce, whose atmosp 
is contagious of good-will and sincerity of thought. The setting is ' 
ciently romantic to sustain interest and the thought genuinely inspi” 
It is a book which will be read with much pleasure. Bi 


REINCARNATION AND CHRISTIANITY. By a Clergyman of the , # 
of England. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Alder 
Street, E.C. Price 1s. net. 

Tur religious doubt which affects the popular mind in these days- 
in no small measure to the widening of the horizon of our thoug 
apperception by scientific discoveries and to the same cause is “$ 
changed attitude of the religious world to beliefs which hitherto hd 
with disparagement solely on the ground of their antiquity. Am 
foremost apologists for the modern revision of religious thought thet 
author of this remarkable essay finds justification in the fact « 

doctrine of Evolution by Natural Selection has proved disastrous i 

in revealed religion as regards the belief in God, the inspiration 5€ 

ture, and the miracles. It is seen, however, that a reaction has tl 
regards teleological ideas. It is argued that the human mind is!ey 
of conceiving law except as the expression of will, by which I pw) 
may understand desire directed by intelligence and in the supr: © 
the alliance of Love and Wisdom. This gives us the argumei 
new conception of God as “ working continually in cosmic proce 

the middle ground between religion and science we find a growin) 
in psychology and spiritistic phenomena, and in this constructi Ve 

we find a spiritual explanation of the Universe to be possible. t 

Further consideration of the ethical and moral values of moderre¢ 
and religious thought opens up the question of the justice of tate 
inequalities of life. Is it by divine election that happiness 2¢™ 

co-exist in our ;vorld ? Are’ these disparities universal in the n 

merely local,?- And if universal, is worship due to the God of thas 

The hypothesis brought into consideration by these inquiries SC 

world doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. The reverend ai + 

many arguments in favour of this hypothesis and candidly adr 

removes more difficulties of thought and gocs further to the ar. 
religious and ethical problems than any other. Itis seen, mo 

to be in antagonism with strictly Christian teaching and belief, í 

were so we should be constrained to prefer it. The conclusion 1 

universe has to be regarded as the seminary of Heaven, in which 

human life is but one class and that perhaps subsidiary. i 
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A CHRISTMAS” GIFT. : ere i 


THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF DESTINY. 


By “SEPHARIAL.” Ss. 6d. net. 


THE NEW MANUAL OF ASTROLOGY. 


By | PRACTICAL ASTROLOGY. Bei a Si 
` 6 Oe. ” fs 3 
) Pr “SYEPHARIAL.”” Cloth, ‘ros. 6d. net. | ples of Instruction in “the EET i 
} trology. À : 
GUDE TO THE HAND. By Cuero. Ilustrated, Cloth, sect E E a i 


cioth, 3s. 6d. 


ASTROLOGY: THE KEY TO ROULETTE! By | CRYSTAL-GAZING AND CLAIRVOYANCE. By 
Josan-Roye. Cloth, 5s. net. Jonn MELVILLE. Cloth, 5s. : 


; Write for Catalogue to NICHOLS & TCO. 


34G, HART STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
THE PERFECTED SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. 


Everyone is interested in the New Invention applied to Bloom’s Safety Self -Filliig Pen, It has the 

following advantages :—Fills itself in a moment; Clean itself instantly ; No rubber to: perish or other : 5 

parts to get out of order; Does not leak or blot and always ready to write; Twin feed and all latest > as 
improvements. 


The 15/- Bloom's Safety Self-Filling *Pen, fitted with: Massive Diamond. Pointed 14- carat 

Gold Nib, 5/6. A THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE WITH EVERY PEN FOR RELIABILITY, and, 2 EE EAS 

if you are not satisfied, money will be returned or Pen exchanged -till suited. Points can -be-had Fine, Seri sin etic 

Medium, Broad, or J,‘soft or hard, Readers of Occutt Review can have full confidence in “ ee 3 

Bloom’s Safety Pen.” No other pen so simple, reliable, or such pleasure to use, ORDER AT ONCE: 
Makers: BLOOM- & Co., Ltd, 37, Cheapside, London, E.C. 

*,* Ladies or Gentlemen can be appointed Agents. 


— 
OUR LORD'S PREPARATION FOR | THE QUEEN'S FAVOURITE: and 


THE MESSIAHSHIP. By Emil P. Berg. | other Poems. By M. H. Abraham Jewell. A 


< A capital book of poetry, which will be much enjoyed 
400-pp:., antique papér, handsome By verse lovereeascnee 


white cloth, with gold lettering and A MYSTERIOUS LIGHT. A Novel. 
gilt top edges, 3s. net, are, | By Janet B. Orr- With frontispiece, printed on 

“ A-study off the eighteen: years of Chirist’s life | art paper. Bevelled boards, with gold lettering 
which preced, the commencement of His public | front and side. Thick antique paper. ~ A capital 
ministry. —Bf gingham Daily Post. love story. Bee 

“This boop °xplains points which are obscure tt Graphic, graceful and fascinating. —Black- 
to the averaj yman, The reader will profit by | purn Gazette. 3 
ee eas te \'the whole tenor of the work.” — WHERE KNIFE IS DRIVEN, By Max 

AE, Auer) gl x ied i t sptional interest 
. “An interesMing account, well studied in the | Trotter, M.D. A. story of exceptional na seer 
actual life of the’ East, and of the theological at- | especially to re Eee andi ee are iste S 
mosphere in which Christianity arose.”’-—Scotsman. | nity. With frontispiece o! paper. = Bow 


THE COMINIG OF THE CHILD: -A | *ttactively in cloth, ts: net <= 


DREAM. A4 Tale-of -Belgravia and Q@ Authors should forward MSS. 

Brixton. uk = Theodore Philippy: A Of any: gasceipsion- “(Novel Paes 2 
ents y apt g Z a Stories; Poems, Essays etc:) 

Legend of peculiar and distinctive in- | 4, my. Stockwell, who will smmediately-adorse, free | 

terest. -ts, mete = = o | of charge, asto publications a= 47 - J- 

London: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, 29, Ludgate Hill) E-C. | 


—— OFSTUDY. _ 
By MARY EVEREST BOOLE. z ee 
“Crown 8vo; Cloth, -3/6 net. oe ee é ae 
=~ A sex of very short studies written forty years ago for resident pupils 
-at Queers: ee. Harley Street. They- were intended. to -sow seedi. 
Which, given suitable soil, should in later years produce as Crop: g n : 
: mderstanding of-the relation between the ‘physical a Es oS 
¢ Some of them were suggested Dy E. D: Maurice; others_ 
Benjamin Betts: Soe P 


ner, Paternoster Ro 


man 
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PROGRESSIVE REDEMPTION. By Rev. Holden E. Sampson. London © z 
* Rebman, Ltd., 129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. Price 21s. taet. — 


It is impossible to do justice to a work of these dimensions within the . 
scope of a short review. The reverend author reviews the functions and 
offices of the Catholic Church in the light of ancient mysteries and modjern 
science. It is a companion work to Progressive Creation, and both works” 
give much evidence of profound and patient learning, indefatigable; in-i 
dustry and; in chief, of broad enlightenment, an instance of which may be 
seen in the bringing together of such subjects as religious. symbology, 
astrology, reincarnation, natural and spiritual selection, talismanic magic, — 
spiritualism, etç., in common tribute to the main subject igiog con ssi 


EELSE RESY 


The author is neither an Occultist nor a Mystic but merely a religio} con- 
structivist whose material is gathered from all possible sources and fa: g oned 
and fitted with masterly skill. The work is divided into three Bg. S (in 
single volume), the first of which deals with the Church’s worlor ti.. elect 
and non-elect, the dual functions of the Church, its national significance 
f both in the Orient and Occident, the mediatorial purpose of the Incarnation, 
its Labour aspect, and the symbolical ministry of the Baptist. The Sécond 
! Book treats of the Mystic Path ; the Seven Golden Keys and Gates of the 
Mystic Path of the Cross and Serpent ; of symbolism, science and Super- 
stition ; the power of the Signs ; the three laws of progressive redemiption ; ` 
the law of Nature as in devolution, predestination, reincarnation; trans- 
mutation, mediation, generation and sustentation. The Third Book treats - 
of the Instrumental Means of Grace, the Functional Means of Grace, and ~ 
the Law of Works, involving consideration of evangelical propaganda, thes 
seven Sacraments, the Eucharist, confirmation, orders, matrimony, ! 
penance, unction, prayer, fasting, faith, repentance, obedience, temptation, _ 
and love. Th the concluding section on the “ Law of Works” the signi ~ 
cance of Signs, Symbols and Initiation is considered. While/it can-he 
claimed that the whole ground of this survey is included in Cptholicism 
it would perhaps be wiser to r 


egard the latter as itself but 
development of the same Spiritual agencies, which have 


eye RALLIES 


: ie given ht in turn 

all the world s great religious developments, With this thou t always ~ 
1n reserve it will be found that Progressive Redemption can b read with 
abundant benefit by all and sundry. ScRUTATOR 
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The {0st ancient Book in the world for the exclusive use of Initiates. By 
APUS. Crown 8vo. 384 pp. Cloth gilt, gilt tops. Six shillings net. 


Fully illustrated: New edition revised, with Introduction by ARTHUR 
EDWARD WAITE. 
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shed at the same time as this book. This will be without question the 
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Giving the history of the Tarot Cards, their allegorical meaning and the 
methods Of divination for which they are adapted. By ARTHUR EDWARD 
Warre. Royal 32 mo. Paper, 1/6 net, cloth, 2/- net. Essential to the 

___. interphetation of the Tarot Cards. The Cards and Key will be supplied for 
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Vou. XI. FEBRUARY 1910 i No. 2 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


IT is due more to a matter of chance than anything else that I 
am writing in this month’s notes of Mr. Hereward Carrington’s 
book dealing with Eusapia Palladino * and not on Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s recent comprehensive work (which is noticed in the first 
of the reviews in the current issue) on the Survival of Man. 
But it is an accident that I do not altogether re- 
EUSAPIA gret, in spite of the great interest and importance 
PALLADINO. of this latter book, which. should certainly be in 
the hands of all those who wish to be up to date 
in the field of Psychical Research. Mr. Hereward Carrington’s 
book has the merit of all books that specialize. Specialization 
is obviously impossible in the case of: a book which, like Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s, covers sOvery wide a range. It is inevitable that 
much in such a book must be left unsaid on many of the 
subjects dealt with, merely from considerations of space. 
In dealing with the question of the genuineness or otherwise 
of a single medium, and the conclusions to which the phenomena 


* Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena. 


Hereward „Carrington. 
New York: B. W. Dodge & Co. Two dollars. s 
A 6l 
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` witnessed in her presence—if genuine—point, Mr. Carrington has a 
subject which can be handled thoroughly and effectively within the 
limits of a single volume. And that he has handled it both 


thoroughly and effectively is the conclusion to which I am con- y 
vincet all readers of Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena will 
arrive. 


“ Another book about one of these mediums” may be the 
comment of some of my readers. I venture to think that the 
present work. will prove as epoch-making in the scientific world 
as in another way, and in reference to the broader questions 
involved, did Frederic Myers’s posthumous work, Human Per- 
sonality and its Survival of Bodily Death. It is the first book, 

; as far as I am aware, that has ever given a com- 


AN EPOCH- i $ eae 
ee plete summary of conclusive evidence proving the 
MAKING : 7 . 5 
BAe genuineness of the physical phenomena associated 
K. 


with the name of a noted medium. Of those whom 
i the evidence contained in the present work does not convince, it 
i may be said certainly that nothing will ever convince them, or 
that only the evidence of their own eyes and their own senses 
will succeed in doing so. No book can help these. 

The author rightly compares and contrasts the positions 
occupied at the present time in the scientific world by Eusapia 
Palladino and Mrs. Piper. With the former we associate physical 
phenomena, the movement of objects at a distance and without 
contact, materializations of human forms and faces, atmospheric 
trances, changes of weight, phenomena generally 


MADAME . ; > 

AO involving the counteraction by some other law of 
ES the law of gravitation. Mrs. Piper is a trance 
Sone medium pure and simple. She passes into a trance 


in the midst of conversation while sitting at a table, 
writes out messages or communications of various kinds while 
in this state, and the whole question of interest in her case re- 
sides in the content of the written message, whether the infor- 
mation contained implies knowledge obtained supernormally, 
and, if so, whether this supernormally obtained information 
points to the continued existence in another state of the sup- 
posed communicator or to a mere telepathic tapping of other 
people's brains or of sources of information not normally 
. | a 2 ee We associate with her present an 
| a m, in n i i 
oe aes o sense a physical one, as in the case 
On the.other hand, both mediums are alike in the continuity 
and the care with which their phenomena have been studied. 
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No other physical medium has been studied for so long a period 
and by so many scientific men as Eusapia Palladino. To name 
but a few, she has been investigated repeatedly by Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the late Mr. Myers, Professor Richet, Professors Lombroso, 
Morselli, Bozzano, Venzavno, Porro, Dr. Dariex, Dr. Maxwell, 
Count de Grammont, Professor Sabatier, Colonel de Rochas, and 
numerous others. More recently, in November 1908, she has 
undergone a more searching investigation than any previous ones 
at the hands of Mr. Everard Fielding and Mr. Baggally on behalf 
of the English Society for Psychical Research, and Mr. Hereward 
Carrington, the result of which investigation is the volume before 
me. With regard to Mrs. Piper—of her one may quote the line 
of Ovid, “ Quod mare non novit ? ”—who indeed has not heard 
of her trance phenomena and the endless discussions and disputes 
to which they have led. Mrs. Piper has, in fact, been studied 
continuously and frequently under test conditions by leading 
men of science and lights of Psychical Research, in especial by 
the late Dr. Richard Hodgson, during a period of some twenty- 
five years. Whereas, however, Mrs. Piper is above suspicion as 
tegards her sincerity, honesty and integrity, it is firmly avowed 
even by Madame Palladino’s champions that she will not hesi- 
tate to have recourse to trickery if she gets the chance. She is 
notoriously “suspect,’’ and in consequence those who go to 
witness her phenomena g0 watching for and necessarily sus- 
pecting trickery. In spite of this admission, astonishing as it 
may appear, she has convinced all the leading scientists of 
Europe who have Investigated her case, and last, but not least, 
she has convinced Mr. Hereward Carrington, who had investigated 
countless cases of so-called mediums before, and has never been 
able to satisfy himself of the genuineness of any single one. 
And accordingly we shall look for a change in the journalistic 
JOURNAL ION attitude towards such phenomena in future. In 
AND SCIENTI- 2° old days it used to be, “ These poor deluded 
Spiritualists who would swallow anything, and Sir 
William Crookes, whom somehow or other they 
have managed to hoodwink.” Later on, when light after light 
of the scientific world admitted themselves convinced, in spite: 
of themselves, the observations ran somewhat in this strain : 
“These professors, very clever of- course in their own line, are no 
match for crafty mediums. What are really wanted are some 
clever conjurers. They would tackle them and find out their tricks. 
: man instant.” And now the conjurers have come, seen,and been _ 
conquered. For both Mr. Baggally and Mr. Hereward Carring- 


FIC FACT. 
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ton are expert masters of the conjuring: art, and the latter at 

least has found his knowledge of tricks of sleight of hand of the 

greatest value in investigating and exposing the 

ordinary phenomena of pseudo-mediumship on 

countless occasions. As a matter of fact, one of 
FICATIONS. Fyance’s most celebrated conjurers, Houdin, had 
been long since convinced by the performances of Alexis. But 
this was a fact outside the range of general journalistic know- 
ledge. Clearly, then, the journalist of the daily papers must shift 
his ground. 

Mr. Carrington, in the third chapter of his book, gives us a 
very useful historical summary and résumé of the various 
scientific investigations into the Palladino phenomena. These, 
as already indicated, have been very numerous. First there was 
the investigation in 1891, which led to the conversion of Professor 

\ Lombroso, at that time one of the most rabid anti-spiritualists. 
Then there was the Milan Commission in 1892, at which many 
notable savants were present, among them Professor Schiafarelh, 
Director of the Observatory of Milan; Gerosa, Professor of 
f Physics ; Aksakof, Councillor of State to the Czar; Charles du 
Prel, Director of Philosophy in Munich; Professor Charles 
Richet, etc. This committee expressed their conviction that the 
results obtained in the light, and many of those obtained in 
darkness, could not have been produced by trickery of any 
kind. Professor Richet did not sign this report, but stated his 
conclusions separately in a non-committal form, asking for more 
evidence. 

These investigations were followed by experiments at Naples 
and at St. Petersburg in 1893, at Rome in 1893 and 1894, then 
at Warsaw at the house of Professor Ochorowicz, at Professsor 
Richet’s house, and on the Ile Roubaud in 1894 under the 
direction of Professor Richet, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. F. W. H. 
Myers, and Dr. Ochorowicz, and againat Naples under Dr. Visani- 
Scozzi,the noted specialist on nervous diseases. The remarkable 
results achieved at these investigations led to the matter being 
taken in hand by the Society for Psychical Research, and 

THE CAM- eventually to the Cambridge séances, which re- 
AES sulted so disastrously to the credit of the celebrated 
stances, medium. With regard to the decision adverse to 
oo ee which was arrived at in this in- 
ime created such a furore in the world 


of Psychival Research, it will be well t \ n 
- ee vell to quote what Mr. Carrington 


MR. CARRING- 
TON’S QUALI- 


“arr 
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There is (he observes) a reason for the fraud that Eusapia resorted ` 
to at Cambridge, and those investigators who have had much experience 
with her had no difficulty in pointing out exactly what the cause of this 
was. It has always been well known that if Eusapia were allowed to 
trick her sitters she would do so, and the policy of the English investigators 
had been, not to endeavour to prevent phenomena by rigorous control 
but to allow great laxity, to permit her to substitute her hands when she 
desired, and merely note the results. Eusapia finding that she could 
effect substitution of hands with case, and apparently without detection, 
naturally resorted to this device at every séance, and the result of this 
was that fraud was almost invariably detected during her English sittings. 
Yet there is doubt if all the phenomena witnessed in England could be 
accounted for by fraud. 


Mr. Carrington quotes Mr. Myers in his observation that the 
phenomena which he had observed at the Ile Roubaud were so 
different from those at Cambridge that he could not wonder at 
Professor Lodge adhering to his belief in their genuine character. 
Speaking of himself and his colleagues in investigation, he (Mr. 
Carrington) observes that their own experience was very 
similar :— 


We noted (he says) in our séances that when Eusapia resorted to fraud, 
as she did occasionally, the character of the resulting phenomena was 
entirely different from the genuine and far more striking manifestations 
which occurred at other times. 


He suggests in this connexion that had she been prevented 
from resorting to fraud instead of being allowed to do SO, very 
different results would have been obtained, and draws attention 
to the fact that the continental investigators had given full 
warning of Eusapia’s tendency to resort to trickery unless pre- 
SO UES vented from doing so. Dr. Maxwell, in fact, goes so 
n far as to say that Dr. Hodgson and his friends, know- 
WELL pirrer 28 What they knew, had only themselves to thank 

PO L for the failure of their investigation. They forgot 

the psychological side of the question, and the con- 
sequences were due to their treating Eusapia rather asa machine 
than as a human being of a peculiarly sensitive type. > 

The frequent tendency of the ultra-psychical temperament 
towards imposition and dissimulation is one of those psychological 

ue Puzzles which have for the time being completely 
MEDrUMIerreo sted the Scientific world, and it is unlikely that 

TEMPERA- “HY Satisfactory clue will be obtained toit until the 
MENT: astrological hypothesis is thoroughly investigated, 


peculiarities of the planet Neptune. Tt will then be realized that 
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- the fact that the same planet which in combination with the 


Moon results in the evolution of the Psychic Temperament also 
denotes loss through fraud when afflicting in a horoscope the 
rulers of finance, has a direct bearing of the utmost significance 
on the problem involved. 
Mr. Carrington, after dealing with the hypothesis of hallucina- 
tion and‘fraud, devotes an interesting chapter to the suggestions 
of various scientific investigators, by way of explanation of the 
phenomena, and concludes by advancing his own hypothesis and 
explaining his reasons for adopting it. There are, 
he contends, two classes of phenomena in evidence, 
and while the theory of fluidic elongations of the 
medium’s limbs, etheric doubles, psychic force, or 
what not, could perfectly well explain the first class, 
he rejects them as totally inadequate to account for the second. 


MR. HERE- 
WARD CAR- 
RINGTON’S 

HYPOTHESIS. 


What (he asks) is the use of a theory that explains a certain percentage 
oj the facts merely and leaves unexplained a large number of others—and 
the most interesting facts at that ? None of these theories could explain 
the impressions obtained on wet clay and putty of faces and hands other 
than those of the medium. None of them really explain the intelligent 
force that frequently moves objects, plays musical instruments, etc., 
which Eusapia could not have moved or played. 


He refers to the incidents in which “ John King,” the sup- 
posed father of Madame Palladino in a previous incarnation, 
played a leading part, instancing his (John’s) opposition to 
Madame P.’s wishes on various occasions, cites the materialized 
f orms seen on several occasions, and in especial quotes the following 
incident from the experiences of Dr. Joseph Venzano at a 
Palladino séance as having influenced him in favour of the 
spiritualistic hypothesis. 

Dr. Venzano writes (Annals of Psychical Science, September 
1907) :— 


In spite of the dimness of the light, I could distinctly see Mme. Pal- 
ladino and my fellow-sitters. Suddenly I perceived that behind me was a 
form, fairly tall, which was leaning its head on my left shoulder and 
sobbing violently so that those present could hear the sobs ; it kissed me 
repeatedly. I clearly perceived the outlines of this face which touched 


my own, and I felt the very fine and abundant hair i E wit! 
left check. The table then be nt hair in contact with my 


while I was mentally forming this reflection 
breath touch my left ear and whisper in a low 
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voice in Genoese dialect a succession of sentences the murmur of which - 
was audible to the sitters. These sentences were broken by bursts of 

weeping and their gist was to repeatedly implore pardon for injuries done 

to me with a fullness of detail connected with family affairs which could 

only be known to the person in question. 

Such incidents as the above, which appears to have taker place 
under conditions which made the fraud hypothesis untenable, 
€oupled with numerous other incidents in which, seemingly, 
the externalized vital f orce of the medium in some unexplained 
manner produced the movement of objects about the room without 
any direct contact, have led the author to adopt the following 
conclusion as the least difficult explanation of the marvels which 
he has witnessed. 

He says :— 

Broadly the facts in the Palladino case may be divided into two groups. 
(1) Those phenomena in which there is some mechanical movement devoid 
of external intelligence. (2) Those phenomena in which there is (apparently 
at least) an external intelligence. 

` The second of these groups he considers it impossible to 
explain on anything but the spirit hypothesis : or alternatively 
the hypothesis of a conscious intelligence external 

NECESSITY to the medium, not always necessarily that of any 

FOR person deceased. He considers it necessary to 
POSTULATING postulate that such an intelligence can only act on 
A consciousthe material world through some intermediary, and 

INTELLI- concludes that the phenomena in question are the 
GENCE. result of the nervous vital force of the medium ex- 
ternalized by her beyond her body and utilized by the 

manifesting spirit for the purposes of its manifestation. 

This same vital energy (he thinks) which is controlled by the medium’s 
Own mentality when producing the phenomena of class one is utilized — 


. much the same manner (when the — 
medium is in trance) in producing the manifestations and phenomena of 
Mr. Carrington well draws attention to the fact that in view of 
recent discoveries the materialistic hypothesis is 

SCARECROW already a burst bubble and that it is solely in defer- 
OF MATER- ence to this once all-potent assumption that we are 
TALISM. afraid to adopt the spiritualistic hypothesis to cover 


i a peee 
—— = = 
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It may interest my readers to have their attention drawn 
to the prediction of the death of the King of the Belgians 
in Zadkiel’s Almanac for 1909. Writing of the 
annular eclipse of the Sun on June 17 he says: 
“Falling in the 3rd decanate of Gemini, Proclus 

says that it ‘ presignifies the death of some king, and mischief to 
countries under that sign’’’ and mentions Belgium as being 
ruled by this sign of the zodiac. Again, on page 25 of the same 
almanac he observes :—“ The Ruler of Belgium will be under 
a cloud and in some personal danger.” It will be fresh in the 
minds of all that the King’s death followed closely on the revived 
agitation with regard to the Congo atrocities with which he was 
so closely concerned. King Leopold had the Sun in 19° of 
Aries in opposition to Saturn in 19° of Libra, and in square with 
Mars in 18° of Cancer—a truly Neronian configuration. At 
the time of his death Saturn was just becoming stationary 
within two or three degrees of the place of the Sun at birth. 
The doctors chose the worst possible conditions for the opera- 
| tion, as this was performed while the Moon applied to the square 
: of Mars and Saturn and the conjunction of Uranus. 


ZADKIEL’S 
FORECASTS. 


With reference to the International Club for Psychical Re- 

_ Search, after very grave consideration I have decided to return 
all moneys sent to me for subscriptions and entrance fees for 
this. My reason for so doing is that I have failed to receive 
ico what I consider satisfactory ‘assurances on the 
NATIONAT subject from those concerned. Of course, it is 
crug, Pen to subscribers to the OccurtT REVIEW to 
send their subscriptions direct to the Secretary 

of the Club if they choose to do so; but taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances of the case I have decided to take 
no personal responsibility in the matter. One or two of my 
readers have written to me referring to “ your Club.” I think, 
therefore, it is well that I should point out that neither myself 
nor my firm, nor the paper of which I am Editor, have ever had 
any official connexion with the projected Club. I was specially 
requested to draw the attention of the public interested in these 
aes to the new venture in the columns of the OCCULT 
: nee and I did so believing that the Club was then actually 
n the point of being launched under circumstances which, 


judging by the information gi ; 
it every guccess. Sven to me, seemed to promise 
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My firm are publishing at the beginning of the new year a 
book entitled Mors Janua Vite? by Miss H. A. Dallas with 
an introduction by Professor W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., which I 
think will be of general interest to Psychical Researchers. It 
deals with the alleged communications of the late Frederic 
W. H. Myers—principally by the method described as cross- 
correspondence—with his erstwhile colleagues of the Society 
for Psychical Research. The object of this book is to put before 
the public the main facts of the evidence in this remarkable 
case. In view of the mass of evidence forthcoming 


Bs ne . it has only been possible to select a comparatively 
FREDERIC : : 
s3 small portion. It is hoped, however, that the 
MYERS ie goer eae ae, 
communi SUmmarising of this, within the limits of a moderate- 
CARED sized volume will make it possible to follow the 


main drift of the arguments on which the contentions 
in this matter rest, and to arrive at an estimate of their proper 
value in regard to the question of the survival of the individual 
after death, and the vexed problem of Spirit-identity. 


My attention has been drawn to the fact that in the last 
issue of the Magazine the footnote to the article dealing with 
“Initiation and its Results” was accidentally omitted. This 
should have given the name of the publishers of this work as 
the Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, 
London, W., and the price as 3s. 6d. net. 
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RETROSPECT 


Bur seldom, must our hearts confess, 
Reap we fruition’s blessedness ; 

Sw oft the hoped-for moments come 

; our ie eari Or voices dumb. 


oft di e pains a o 
So oft, its promise unrepaid, 

We witness, with a present sigh, 
The prayed-for Present hurry: by! 


Tis but in Retrospect we find 
Delight that’s wholly to our mind, 
And ‘tis from Memory a 


We learn our debt of thanks\to own ! 
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met by different persons in Russia and that he remained for 
some time at the house of- Count Hahn von Rottenstein at 
Ekatarinoslaw (father of Madame Blavatsky). Moreover she 
claimed that he then and there, in the midst of winter, produced 
by magical power a plate full of fresh strawberries for a‘sick 
person who was craving for it. 9 

Possibly these two statements may not appear irreconcilable 
to an occultist, for it is said that an Adept has the power tọ leave 
his physical body and to clothe his astral form with another 
material or to take up another physical body. Cagliostro’s 
body may have been buried, but not Cagliostro himself. More- 
over we may distinguish in Cagliostro two distinct personalities. 
He called himself “ Count Cagliostro,” and it was claimed that 
he was a son of Emanuel de Rohan, the 68th Grand Master of 
the order of the Knights of Malta. Others claim that his real 
name was Josef Balsamo and that he was born at Palermo on 
June 7, 1743. He, like the Count de St. Germain and others of 
that kind, claimed to have already existed for centuries and 
been personally acquainted with certain people known in history, 
who lived in olden times. All this may be true, if we take into 
consideration that a person may remember his previous incarna- 
tions. The personality of “ Joseph Balsamo ” may, for all we 
know, have been only a vehicle in which a very old Ego was 
incarnated. According to the writings of the Buddhists, Gau- 
tama Buddha remembered his experiences in all of his previous 
incarnations. If we regard the Divinity as our own real Self, 
we find that we all are as old as the world, and by becoming con- 
scious of that divine state, we may well remember our experiences 
in bodies which we occupied before our present incarnation. 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse in these pages the different 
accounts which have been written about the life of Josef Balsamo, 
called Count. Cagliostro. His history may be gathered to a 
certain extent from descriptions given in the encyclopaedias ; 
but these have been mostly collected from the writings.of his 
enemies, while the book containing his defence has been des- 


troyed by the clergy and it seems now very difficult to obtain 
a copy of it. 


It appears certain 
the sage Althotus, 
e Fonseca at Malta, 
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wards he became acquainted with the celebrated Count St 
Germain who initiated him into the mysteries of the Rosicrucians. 
He then travelled extensively in Germany, France, Spain and 
Portugal, associated himself at London with the eoe fra- 
ternity and strove to inspire spiritua! life into the decaying body 
of masanry.* : 
It is very remarkable that the enemies of Cagliostro while 
denouncing him as an impostor, are at the same time forced to 
acknowledge his wonderful gifts and the admiration which he 
received wherever he went. Among all classes of society he 
was regarded as a newly arisen prophet and benefactor of man- 
kind. He sought the company of no one ; but all were attracted 
to him. Innumerable were the cures he performed by means 
of his personal influence ; he had a hospital full of cripples and a 
large collection of crutches laid aside by those who were cured, 
went to show his success. At Strassburg he made the acquaint- 
ance of the cardinal Prince Edward de Rohan and was sur- 
rounded by persons of high standing and intelligence, doctors 
and scientists. His conduct of life was without reproach, and 


when at a later period his enemies attempted to besmirch his’ 


character by means of false accusations and calumnies, he pub- 
licly requested the authorities and the people to show whether 
in all of his actions a single fact could be found where he had 
acted against the laws of morality or religion. 

He left Strassburg on a visit to a dying friend. We meet 
him again at Bordeaux, where his house was continually sur- 
rounded by a multitude of people seeking relief from suffering ; 
men and women, the sick, the halt and the blind crowded around 
him, but, as may well be imagined, the regular physicians being 


jealous of his success, arose against him and forced him to depart.. 


He then went to Lyons and afterwards to Paris. There took 
place the great and historically known scandal about the diamond 
necklace, obtained under’false pretences by Madame de la Motte 
from the enamoured Cardinal Rohan and on which A. Dumas 


has founded his well-known novel. Cagliostro had nothing what- ° 


ever to do with this affair; but being suspected on account of 
his long acquaintance with the accused parties he was imprisoned 
in the Bastille. His innocence was proved and he was set free ; 
but the government, owing to certain undesired revelations that 
came to light during the investigation of the case, became afraid: 
of him. He was granted only one day to leave Paris and given 


* Neue Metaphysische Rundschau, vol. iii, p. To. 
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three weeks to leave the kingdom. Such was the order of the 


King. Owing to his enforced hasty departure he lost nearly 
` his whole fortune. 

Cagliostro resumed his travels, and went to Rome in May 
1789. He well knew the dangers which he incurred and that the 
clergy, being mortal enemies of freemasonry, were watching 
for an opportunity to seize him by means of the holy inquisition ; 
but the desire of his wife to visit the country of her birth again 
prevailed. On December 29, 1791, he was imprisoned in the 
Castel San Angelo under the accusation of being a freemason. 
Other accusations were added to it and in April 1791 he received 
by his clerical court the sentence of death. 

Then, as H. P. Blavatsky tells, something curious happened. 
A stranger came to the Vatican and demanded a private inter- 
view with the Pope. To the cardinal secretary he. gave only a 
certain word instead of his name. He was immediately admitted 
but remained only a few minutes with the Pope. Immediately 
after he had left his Holiness gave orders to change the death 
sentence of Cagliostro into imprisonment for life within the 
fortress of San Leone and to observe the strictest secrecy in this 
matter. 

' The order was executed and Cagliostro disappeared from 
view. It.has been claimed that he died of apoplexy in his prison 
in 1795; but in the registers of the prison nothing is said about 


- his death.. Some people believe him to have escaped from San ~ 


Leone and be. still working for the great cause of mental freedom 
and- enlightenment. - E 
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THE SECRET HOLY ASSEMBLY 
WITHIN THE CHURCH 


By ERNEST NEWLANDSMITH 


Author of “The Divine Image,” etc., etc. 


THERE are in the Church to-day an innumerable company, 
standing in the outer courts, starved and ill-fed. Creeds and 
dogmas, though invaluable as outer forms for enshrining the 
sublimest truths, make but poor food for souls who are longing 
to drink the Violet Wine of Illumination, and enter into possession 
of the Heavenly Treasure that lies hid within the Sanctuary. 
Such souls, thirsting for the Water of Life, are in painful want. 
They experience a need they cannot name. They lack the 
Bread of Heaven, 1 the real experience, which alone can satisfy 
the ardent longing of the human soul. And so they cry, “ To 
es whom shall we go ?—who will give us food that we die not ? ” 

e The Church points to Christ, and the Church is right. Yet how 
many of those who point have really found Him? How many 
—partaking of His Eternal Substance—have been regenerated 
and transformed into Gop-conscious Immortal Being ?— 
walking upon earth in free Individualized soul-activity ? 

But this cannot be until they have crossed the Threshold. For 
how, indeed, should those still waiting in the porch, in the aisle, 
or in the chancel, enter into that sacred knowledge which is only 
to be found by those who have passed through the Veil into the 
Holy of Holies ? 

Now, as ever, the natural man knows nothing of the things of 
_ Gop. He little dreams, in his foolish blindness, that the Holy 
_ Catholic Faith is the grand consummation of the religious wisdom 
à of the ages. And little does shallow (so-called) Orthodoxy 
_ Tealize the deep Spiritual Truth, hidden from all but the eye of 

Faith, in the Dogmas of the Church. 

2 been in the past, and it still is, the duty of the Church to 
over the Bank of Dogma; and to prevent the doors 
ng forced open by an ignorant mob, until the time arrives 
Ves be opened with safety by those holding the 
ssed Treasure within will be freely dis- s 
n preparation for this time, those who 
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hear the call of the Divine Voice will do well to humbly study the’ 
Mystical Art and Science of the Saints till they learn that high 
lesson of Royal Art—the sacred interchange of Being with Christ 
“in the rightly understood Holy Eucharist.” Then they will 
know of the Treasure of Heaven. ; 

Now many are called, but few are chosen. Of those who are 
called there are three classes. Those who turn away through 
vanity of heart or in disgust and disappointment, declaring that 
the Church is dead, and that the Christian Faith is a worn-out 
fable; those who, in blind faith, still endeavour to find in the 
outer courts that Precious Jewel which can only be found in 
the Innermost Sanctuary; and those few who—entering within 
the Veil—have been united to their Beloved, and found the 
Pearl of great price for which it is worth while to sell all that we 
possess. 

Amongst the unsatisfied outer throng many say, lo! here, 
and lo! there, seizing hold of this straw or that broken reed, 
drifting into one or other of the many phases of “ new ” thought. 
Of all such we can only be sure of one thing—namely, that what 
they believe this year they will not believe next, for they have 
no sure Foundation, and are driven hither and thither by “ every 
wind of doctrine.” 

And what of those others, struggling still in the outer courts, 
knowing of nothing beyond? Often, it is true, they appear 
content, and to require naught else ; but sometimes they are en- 
gaged in mortal conflict, without even one friendly hand to guide 
them through the Pathway. What of these ? Some, maybe, are 
shipwrecked ; are beyond recovery in this vale of tears. Others, 
grievously maimed, torn, and wounded, pass through the dark 
thick wood and emerge in the Light. Some few, perhaps, meet 
a Priest of the Inner Sanctuary, and make a quiet and peaceful 
journey. : 

For from all time “there has been a hidden assembly, a 
Society of the Elect, of those who Sought for and had capacity for 
Light, and this interior society was called the interior Sanctuary 
or Church. All that the external Church possesses in symbol, 
‘ceremony or rite is the letter which expresses externally the Spirit 
and the Truth residing in the interior Sanctuary. Hence this 
Sanctuary, composed of scattered members, but knit by the — 
bonds of perfect unity and love, has been occupied from the earliest Ee 
ages in building the grand Temple to the regeneration of humanity 
BY WHICH THE REIGN OF GOD WILL BE MANIFEST.” : 

Such words as these are worthy of attention, as being taken 


x 
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-from a book which is of value to all who are seeking the Kingdom 
of Gop. We refer to The Cloud upon the Sanctuary,* by Karl 
von Eckartshausen. 
The work is brief, consisting of six letters ; but every sentence 
k is worthy of notice, and each one of the six letters is filled with 
ee truth that will bring light to those who are ready to receive it. 
In the course of the third letter Eckartshausen describes that 
. Nameless Fraternity of elect or re-created men of the Inner 
Sanctuary, whose desire, aim, and office, is “to revivify the 
: dead letter and to spiritualize the symbols, turning the passive 
: into the active and death into life; but this we cannot do by 
f ourselves, only through His spirit of light Who is Wisdom, Love, 
7 and the Light of the world... . Until the present time the 
Inner Sanctuary has been separated from the Temple, and the 
Temple beset with those who belong only to the precincts ; 
but the day is coming when the Innermost will be re-united with 
the Temple, in order that those who are in the Temple can influ- 
ence those who are in the outer courts, so that the outer may pass 
in. ... This Sanctuary is invisible, as is a force which is only 
known through its action... . We possess a fire which feeds 
us, which gives us the power to act upon everything in Nature. 
We possess a key to open the gate of mystery, and a key to shut 
Nature’s laboratory. We know of a bond which will unite us 
to the Upper Worlds, and will reveal to us their sights and sounds. 
All the marvels of Nature are subordinate to the power of our will, 
and this Will is united with Divinity. ... In our School we 
are instructed in all things, because our Master is the Light itself 
and its essence. .. . We could often tell you, beloved brothers, 
of marvels relating to the hidden things in the treasury of the 
Sanctuary, and these would amaze and astonish you; we could 
speak to you about things from which the profoundest philosophy 
is as far removed as the earth from the sun, but to which we are 
near as the inmost light to Him Who is innermost of all... . 
Wisdom and love dwell in our retreats; the stimulus of their 
reality and of their truth is our magical power.” 
But the author does not fail to tell us that those who have 
passed through the Fire and travelled along the thorny pathway 


was so with our beloved Saviour. 


“he Cloud upon the Sanctuary. B i 

E } - By Councillor Karl von Eckart- 
CE Translated by Isabelle de Steiger with introduction by A. E, 
6d. net. W. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, 


of Regeneration will be despised and rejected by many. It - 
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“ Nevertheless, the coming of His Spirit must be announced 


in the Temples, that it may be fulfilled, even as it is written : 
‘I have knocked at your doors and you have not opened them to 
Me; I have called and you have not listened to My voice; I 


have invited you to the wedding, but you were busy with other - 


79) 


things. 

In these pages the reader may learn how mañ is separated 
from Gop, and how it is the whole object of religion to ve-unite 
man with Gop, converting him from a state of separation, which 
is death, to a state of unity, which is life. All is ready and pre- 
pared for this union now and here upon earth, although, as 
Eckartshausen says, “ the holiness and the greatness of the Mystery 
which contains within itself every mystery, here obliges us to be silent, 
except in respect of its effects.’ Of these effects he speaks in 
such convincing language that we may well listen with careful 
attention. He describes how the mortal becomes clothed in 
immortality, how the doors of the spiritual world roll back, and 
how we gradually attain to the Heavenly Consciousness, “ en- 
lightened by wisdom, led by truth, nourished with the torch of 
love.” He tells us how our ignorance dissolves in light, how the 
flesh looses its hold upon the spirit, and how we cross the Threshold 
of Immortal Life, and Tejoice in the liberty of the children of Gop. 
Reader, if you would know further we recommend you to study 


the book itself, and, in the words of the author, “ may the Glory 
of the Lord and the 


the highest of your hopes!” 
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F IN TALISMANS 


ON THE BELIE 
B.Sc. 


By H. STANLEY REDGROVE, 


I. 
> ig derived from the Arabic “ tilsam ”, 


« talisman ”), through the plural form 
d is itself probably derived from 
f“ a religious mystery x @ 


THE word “ talisman’ 
4 magical image ” (or 
“ tilsamén ”. This Arabic wor 


the Greek“ réAeoua” in its late meaning 0 
or “ consecrated object”. The term is often employed to desig- 


nate amulets in general, but, correctly speaking, it has a more 
restricted and special significance. A talisman may be defined 
briefly as an astrological or other symbol expressive of the 
influence and power of one of the planets, engraved on a sympa- 
thetic stone or metal (or inscribed on specially prepared parch- 


ment) under the auspices of this planet. 
Before proceeding to an account of the preparation of talis- 
mans proper, it will not be out of place to notice some of the 
more interesting and curious of other amulets. All sorts of 
substances have been employed as charms, sometimes of a very 
unpleasant nature, such as dried toads. Generally, however, 
amulets consist of stones, herbs, or passages from Sacred Writings 
written on paper. This latter class are sometimes called 
“characts”, and as an example of these we may mention the 
Jewish phylacteries. 
= Every precious stone was supposed to exercise its own peculiar 
irtue; for instance, amber was regarded as a good remedy for 
oat troubles, and agate preserved from snake-bites. Elihu 
* gives a very full list of stones and their supposed virtues. 
ign of the zodiac was supposed to have its own particular 
i shown in the annexed table), and hence the superstitious 


lihu Rich, The Occult Sciences (Encyclopædia Metropolitana, 1855), 


W ak these stones, however, th i 

Lese S 7 , there is much confusion and 
The arrangement adopted in the table here given 
é of Egypt, or the Science of the Soul and 
pa (Occult Philosophy, Book II) gives 


< w=Chrysoprase. 
© m=Crystal. = ge 
=Sapphire. 


ne 
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though not inartistic custom of wearing one’s birth-stone for 
“luck”. The belief in the occult powers of certain stones is by 
no means non-existent at the present day; for even in these 
enlightened times there are not wanting those who fear the 
beautiful opal and put their faith in the virtues of New Zealand 
green-stone. 


Month (com- 
Astro- mencing 
Sign of the Zodiac. logical about the 21st Stone, 
Symbol. | of preceding 
month), 
Aries, the Ram r April Amethyst 
Taurus, the Bull . ð May Agate 
Gemini, the Twins fii June Beryl 
Cancer, the Crab . oS July Emerald 
Leo, the Lion . Q August Ruby 
Virgo, the Virgin . my September | Jasper 
Libra, the Balance a October Diamond 
Scorpio, the Scorpion m November | Topaz 
Sagittarius, the Archer . f December | Carbuncle 
Capricorn, the Goat . é w January | Onyx (Chalcedony) 
Aquarius, the Water-bearer = February | Sapphire * 
Pisces, the Fishes x March Chrysolite 


Certain herbs, culled at favourable conjunctions of the planets 
and worn as amulets, were held to be very efficacious against 
various diseases. Precious stones and metals were also taken 
internally for the same purpose—“ remedies ” which in certain 
cases must have proved exceedingly harmful. One theory put 
forward for the supposed medical value of amulets was the 
Doctrine of Effluvia. According to this theory, such amulets 
give off vapours or effluvia which penetrate into the body and 


Common superstitious opinion regarding birth-stones, as reflected, for 
example, in the “ lucky birth charms’’ exhibited in the windows of the 


jewellers’ shops, differs from both those given. The usual scheme is as 
follows z= J 


Jan.=Garnet. May =Emerald. Sep. = Sapphire. 
Feb.= Amethyst. June=Agate. Oct. = Opal. 
Mar.=Bloodstone. July =Ruby. Nov.=Topaz. 
Apr.=Diamond. Aug. =Sardonyx. Dec. = Turquoise. 


The bloodstone is frequently assigned either to Aries or Scorpio, 
Sing to its symbolical connection with Mars; and the opal to Cancer, 
which in astrology is the constellation of the moon. è 
= The sky-blue variety, not the dark or opaque sapphire. 
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i effect a cure. It is true that certain substances might, under 
j the heat of the body, give off some such effluvia, but the theory 
on the whole is manifestly absurd. In this connection we must 
also mention the Doctrine of Signatures, “ which supposes that 
plants and minerals indicate by their external characters the 
diseases which nature intended them to remedy ”,* and which 
H was based on the theory that there is some occult influence 
H between like things—as it has been aptly termed, “ Homceo- 
t pathic Magic ”. 
i According to Elihu Rich,} the following were the commonest 
Egyptian amulets :— 
I. Those inscribed with the figure of Serapis, used to pre- 
serve against evils inflicted by earth. 
2. Figure of Canopus, against evils by water. 
3. Figure of a hawk, against evil from air. (Se) 
4. Figure of an asp, against evil from fire. | 
i Paracelsus believed there to be much occult virtue in an alloy 
of the seven chief metals which he called Electrum. Certain a 
E definite proportions of these metals had to be taken, and | 
each was to be added during a favourable conjunction of the | 
planets. From this Electrum he supposed that valuable amulets | | 
| 
| 


nh 


and magic mirrors could be prepared. 

A curious and ancient amulet for the cure of various diseases, 
J particularly the ague, was a triangle formed of the letters of the 
word “Abracadabra”. The usual form was that shown in 
Fig. 1A, but that shown in Fig. 1B was also known. The origin 
of this magical word is lost in obscurity. 


ABRACADABRA 
BRACADABRA 
RACADABRA 
ACADABRA 


ABRACADABRA 


CADABRA > 
| ADABRA ee 
j DABRA 
ABRA 

BRA 
3 Fic. TA. FIG. IB 
Eo z Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., Magic and Fetishism (1906), p. 15. > 
i f Elihu Rich, The Occult Sciences, p. 343. : 
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Fic. 2.—Tue First PENTACLE OF THE SUN. 
(By kind Permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul.) 


Fic. 3.—Tue FIFTH PENTACLE oF MARS. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul.) 
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Fic, 4.—TuHe THIRD PENTACLE OF THE Moon. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul.) 
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IG 5.—THE THIRD PENTACLE oF VENUS. Be 
: (By kind Permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul.) c 
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Having briefly considered some of the more interesting and 
= curious of other amulets, we must now turn our attention to 
] talismans proper. We may remark at the outset that it was 
necessary for the talisman to be prepared by one’s own selfi—no 
easy task. Indeed, the right mental attitude of the occultist 
was insisted upon as essential to the operation. 

As to the various signs to be engraven on the talismans, 
various authorities differ, though on certain other matters 
connected with the art of talismanic magic they all agree. It 
so happened that the ancients were acquainted with seven metals 
and seven planets (including the sun and moon as planets), and 
the days of the week are also seven. It was concluded, there- 
fore, that there was some occult connection between the planets, 
metals and days of the week. Each of the seven days of the 
week was supposed to be under the auspices of the spirits of 
one of the planets; so also was the generation in the womb 
of Nature of each of the seven chief metals. Consequently the 
metal of which a talisman was to be made, and also the time 
of its preparation, had to be chosen with due regard to the planet 
under which it was to be prepared. The power of such a talis- 
man was thought to be due to the genie of this planet—a talisman, 
was, in fact, a silent evocation of an astral spirit. Examples of 
the belief that a genie can be bound up in an amulet in some 
way are afforded by the story of Aladdin’s lamp and ring and 
other stories in the Thousand and One Nights. Sometimes the 
talismanic signs were engraved on precious stones, sometimes 
they were inscribed on parchment; in both cases the same 
principle held good, the nature of the stone chosen, or the 
colour of the ink employed, being that in correspondence with 
the planet under whose auspices the talisman was prepared. 

Tn the following, table are shown these particulars in detail. 


I 


2 3 4 5 
planet, Symbol. Day of Week. Metal. Colour. ; 
Stn © Sunday Gold Gold or yellow Pee 
eae D Monday Silver Silver 
Mess g Tuesday Tron Red 
ay, y Wednesday Mercury* Mixed Colours , 
spite: 4 Thursday Tin Violet 
Sie, F Friday Copper Turquoise 
k Saturday Lead Black x 


All the instruments employed in the art had to be specially 
£ 5 


* In the form of an amalgam. 
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prepared and consecrated. Special robes had to be worn, 
perfumes and incense burnt, and invocations, conjurations, 


etc., recited, all of which depended on the planet ruling the. 


operation. We will now describe a few talismans in detail. 

In the Key of Solomon the King (translated by S. L. M. 
Mathers, 1889),* are described five, six or seven talismans for 
each planet. Each of these was supposed to have its own 
peculiar virtues, and many of them are stated to be of use in 
the evocation of spirits. The majority of them consist of a 
central design encircled by a verse of Hebrew Scripture. 
The central designs are of a varied character, generally 
geometrical figures and Hebrew letters or words, or magical 
characters. We give below a brief description of five of these 
talismans, the first three described differing from the above. 
The translations of the Hebrew verses, etc., are due to Mr. 
Mathers. 

The First Pentacle of the Sun.‘ The Countenance of Shaddai 
the Almighty, at Whose aspect all creatures obey, and the 
Angelic Spirits do reverence on bended knees.” On either side 
is the name “El Shaddai”. Around is written in Latin: 
“ Behold His face and form by Whom all things were made, and 
Whom all creatures obey ” (see Fig. 2). 

The Fifth Pentacle of Mars.—“ Write thou this Pentacle upon 
virgin parchment or paper, because it is terrible unto the Demons, 
and at its sight and aspect they will obey thee, for they cannot 
resist its presence.” The design is a Scorpion, around which 
is the word HVL in Hebrew. The Hebrew versicle is from 
Psalm xci. 13: “ Thou shalt go upon the lion and adder, the 
young lion and the dragon shalt thou tread under thy feet ” 
(see Fig. 3). 

_ The Third Pentacle of the Moon.— This being duly borne 
with thee when upon a journey, if it be properly made, serveth 
against all attacks by night, and against every kind of danger 
and peril by Water.” The design consists of a hand and sleeved 
forearm (this occurs on three other moon talismans), together 
with the Hebrew names Aub and Vevaphel. The versicle is 


from Psalm xl. 13: “ Be pleased O IHVH to deliver me, O 
IHVH make haste to help me” (see Fig. 4). 


* A new edition of this work has 
5 Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co. F 
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The Third Pentacle of Venus.—‘‘ This, if it be only shown unto 
any person, serveth to attract love. Its Angel Monachiel should 
be invoked in the day and hour of Venus, at one o’clock or at 
eight.” The design consists of two triangles joined at their 
apices, with the following names—IHVH, Adonai, Ruach, 
Achides, Aigalmiel, Monachiel and Degaliel. The versicle is 
from Genesis 1. 28: “ And the Elohim blessed them, and the 
Elohim said unto them, Be ye fruitful and multiply, and re- 
plenish the earth, and subdue it” (see Fig. 5) 


Fic. 6.—THE THIRD PENTACLE or MERCURY. 
(By kind permission of Messrs. Kegan Paul.) 


6 ane Third Pentacle of Mercury.—“ This serves to invoke the 
puits subject unto Mercury; and especially those who are 


ee in this pentacle.” The design consists of crossed lines 3 s : 
a magical characters of Mercury. Around are the names of se 

angels: Kokaviel, Ghedoriah, Savaniah and Chokmahiel 
(see Fig, 6). 


(To be continued.) 
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CURIOUS FORMS OF WORSHIP 
By A. M. JUDD 
I.. THE STAR-WORSHIPPERS df 


THE Star-worshippers are the last remnants of the famous Magi | 
of ancient Chaldea, and their followers, the Babylonian adorers 
of the host of heaven. To the number of about four thousand, 
they still survive in their Mesopotamian native land, principally f 
along the banks of the river Euphrates, where they form small 
village communities. They keep their settlements near a stream, 
for their religious rites and ceremonies are preceded by frequent | 
ablutions, and a rill of flowing water passing close to or through 
their tabernacle is indispensable. Hence this edifice is always of 
raised quite close to the river. They call themselves Mandaites, y 
possessors of the “ living word,” keep strictly to their own customs y. 
and observances, and never intermarry with Moslems. Their | 
dialect is a remnant of the later Babylonian and closely resembles 
the idiom of the Palestinian Talmud, and their liturgy is a com- 
pound of fragments of the ancient Chaldean cosmogony with \ | 
gnostic mysticism influenced by later superstitions. l 
The eve of the new year is the great watch-night of the star- | 
worshippers, when the annual prayer-meeting is held, and a solemn 
sacrifice is made to Avather Ramo, the Judge of the under-world, r 
and Ptahiel, his colleague. First, they have to erect their taber- 
nacle, or outdoor temple, for the sect has no permanent meeting- 
place, but raises one previous to their festival and only just in | 
time for the celebration. The tabernacle is about sixteen feet / 
Jong and twelve broad and is made of reeds and wattles woven 
_ together into a sort of basket-work. The side walls run from P 
north to south and are not more than seven feet high: Two mer 
nings for windows are left east and west, and space for a door 
: made on the southern side, so that the priest when entering the 
x E Ì e has the North Star, the great object of their adoration, 
immediately facing him. An altar of beaten earth is raised in 
> of the reed-encircled enclosure, and the interstices of 
are well daubed with clay, which speedily hardens. On 
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excavated in the ground, and from the river a short channel is 


dug, leading to it. Into this the water flows and soon fills the 
little reservoir. Two small cabins or huts, also made of reeds and 
wickerwork, each just large enough to hold a single person, are then 
roughly put together, one by the side of the basin of water, the 
other at the further extremity of the southern wall, beyond the 
entrance. The second of these cabins is sacred to the Ganzirro, 
or high-priest of the star-worshippers, and no layman is allowed 
to even so much as touch the walls with his hands after it is built. 
The doorway and window openings are hung with white curtains, 
and the little tabernacle, open to the sky, is finished and ready for 
the solemnity. 

Towards midnight the star-worshippers begin to assemble. 
Each, as he or she arrives, enters the cabin by the southern wall, 
disrobes, and bathes in the basin, the Tarmido, or priest, standing 
by and pronouncing over each the formula, “ The name of the 
living one, the name of the living word, be remembered upon 
thee.” On emerging from the water, the worshipper dons the 
rasta, the ceremonial white garments, consisting of a shirt reach- 
ing to the ground, a Stole, a girdle, a square headpiece reaching 
to the eyebrows, an overmantle and a turoan. Peculiar sanctity 
attaches to these white garments, for they are those in which every 
star-worshipper is buried, and in which he believes he will appear 
for judgment before Avather in the nether world. When each 
one is robed he crosses to the open space in front of the door 
of the tabernacle and seats himself upon the ground, saluting 
those present with the customary “ Blessing be with thee” an4 
receiving in return the reply, “ Blessing of the living one be‘with 
thee.” A couple of Priests, lamp in hand, guard the en’.y to the 
tabernacle and keep their eyes fixed upon the ne‘aiters of the Great 
Bear in the sky above. As soon as.’ se attain the position 
indicating midnight, the r-"<sts give a signal and the clergy of 
the Sect march. deau in procession. 

First come four young deacons, wearing, in addition to the 
rasta, a silk cap underneath the turban to denote their rank. 
Following these are four ordained priests, who have undergone 
the baptism of the dead. Each wears a gold ring on the little 
finger of the tight hand and carries a tau-shaped cross of olive 
wood. Behind these comes the high-priest, who is elected by his 
Colleagues, has made complete renunciation of the world and is 
Tegarded as one dead and in the realms of the blessed. Four other 
ort him, one holding aloft the large wooden tau- 
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CURIOUS FORMS OF WORSHIP 
By A. M. JUDD 
II.. THE STAR-WORSHIPPERS 


THE Star-worshippers are the last remnants of the famous Magi 
of ancient Chaldea, and their followers, the Babylonian adorers i 
of the host of heaven. To the number of about four thousand, 
they still survive in their Mesopotamian native land, principally 
along the banks of the river Euphrates, where they form small 
village communities. They keep their settlements near a stream, 
for their religious rites and ceremonies are preceded by frequent ! 
ablutions, and a rill of flowing water passing close to or through 
their tabernacle is indispensable. Hence this edifice is always 
raised quite close to the river. They call themselves Mandaites, 
possessors of the “ living word,” keep strictly to their own customs 
and observances, and never intermarry with Moslems. ‘Their 
dialect is a remnant of the later Babylonian and closely resembles | 
the idiom of the Palestinian Talmud, and their liturgy is a com- 
pound of fragments of the ancient Chaldean cosmogony with 
gnostic mysticism influenced by later superstitions. 

The eve of the new year is the great watch-night of the star- 
worshippers, when the annual prayer-meeting is held, and a solemn 
sacrifice is made to Avather Ramo, the Judge of the under-world, 
and Ptahiel, his colleague. First, they have to erect their taber- 
nacle, or outdoor temple, for the sect has no permanent meeting- 
place, but raises one previous to their festival and only just in 

time for the celebration. The tabernacle is about sixteen feet 
_ long and twelve broad and is made of reeds and wattles woven 
together into a sort of basket-work. The side walls run from 

th to south and are not more than seven feet high. Two 


is m e on the southern side, so that the priest when entering the 
ed ce has the North Star, the great object of their adoration, - 
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excavated in the ground, and from the river a short channel is ` 
dug, leading to it. Into this the water flows and soon fills the 
little reservoir. Two small cabins or huts, also made of reeds and 
wickerwork, each just large enough to hold a single person, are then 
roughly put together, one by the side of the basin of water, the 
other at the further extremity of the southern wall, beyond the 
entrance. The second of these cabins is sacred to the Ganzirro, 
or high-priest of the star-worshippers, and no layman is allowed 
to even so much as touch the walls with his hands after it is built. 
The doorway and window openings are hung with white curtains, 
and the little tabernacle, open to the sky, is finished and ready for 
the solemnity. 
Towards midnight the star-worshippers begin to assemble. 
Each, as he or she arrives, enters the cabin by the southern wall, 
disrobes, and bathes in the basin, the Tarmido, or priest, standing 
by and pronouncing over each the formula, “ The name of the 
living one, the name of the living word, be remembered upon 
thee.” On emerging from the water, the worshipper dons the 
rasta, the ceremonial white garments, consisting of a shirt reach- 
ing to the ground, a stole, a girdle, a square headpiece reaching 
to the eyebrows, an overmantle and a turban. Peculiar sanctity 
attaches to these white garments, for they are those in which every 
star-worshipper is buried, and in which he believes he will appear - 
for judgment before Avather in the nether world. When each ` 
one is robed he crosses to the open space in front of the door 
of the tabernacle and seats himself upon the ground, saluting 
those present with the customary “ Blessing be with thee ” and, 7 
receiving in return the reply, “ Blessing of the living one be¢*with | 
thee.” A couple of priests, lamp in hand, guard the entr: y to the 
tabernacle and keep their eyés fixed upon the poimsiters of the Great 
“Bear in the sky above. As soon as_thecse attain the position 
Indicating midnight, the prie:sts give a signal and the clergy of 
, tbe_sect march dawsa in procession. 
First come four young deacons, wearing, in addition to the 
rasta, a silk cap underneath the turban to denote their rank. 
ollowing these are four ordained priests, who have undergone 
the baptism of the dead. Each wears a gold ring on the little 
finger of the tight hand and carries a tau-shaped cross of olive 
wood. Behind these comes the high-priest, who is elected by his 


colleagues, has made complete renunciation of the world and is 
Tegarded : 


z » one holding aloft the large wooden tau- 
cross which symbolize 
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` scriptures, “ the Great Order,” two-thirds of which form the liturgy 
of the living and one-third the ritual of the dead, the third carries 
two live pigeons in a cage, and the fourth a measure of barley and 
ofsesame seeds. The priests walk through the ranks of the seated 
worshippers, who bend and kiss the garments of the high-priest 
as he passes them. The priests file into the tabernacle, the high- 
priest standing alone in front of the altar, facing the North Star, 
Polaris. The sacred book is laid upon the altar, folded back where 
the liturgy of the living is divided from the ritual of the dead. 
The high-priest now takes one of the pigeons, extends his hands 
towards the Polar Star and lets the bird fly, calling aloud, “ In the 
name of the living one, blessed be the primitive light, the ancient 
light, the Divinity self-created,” while the worshippers without 
prostrate themselves upon the ground. A priest then reads the 
“ confession ” of the sect, while two other priests prepare the “ high 
mystery,” their communion. A fire is kindled in the stove, the 
barley is ground small, oil is expressed from the sesame seed and 
mixed with the barley meal, so as to form dough, which is kneaded 
into tiny cakes, whichare quickly baked, the chanting of the liturgy 
proceeding all the while, with the responses from outside. The 
second pigeon is killed and four drops of its blood are let fall on 
each wafer, so as to form the sacred cross. The cakes are then 
carried round to the worshippers outside by the two priests who 
prepared them, who place them direct into the mouths of the com- 
municants with the words, ‘“‘ Marked be thou with the mark of the 
living one.” The body of the pigeon is buried in a hole at the 
ryssar of the altar. 

Tixze chanting of the confession being finished the high-priest 
begins the> “ renunciation ” of the dead, directing his prayers to- 
wards the North star, on whigh the gaze of the worshippers outside 
continues fixed througho nt the ceremonial observances. This 
star “is the world of light,” the primrétiye sun of the star-wor- 
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pious, hereafter. For three hours the reading of the “ renuncia- 
tion ” continues, until towards dawn, the high-priest brings it to a 
close with “ I mind me of thee, mind thou of me,,O Avather.” 
Before the North Star pales in the grey of approaching dawn a 
sheep is sacrificed to Avather and his companion deity, Ptahiel. 
The high-priest bends towards the star and reciting the formula, 
“Tn the name of Alaha, Ptahiel created thee, Hibel Sivo per- 
mitted thee, and it is I who slay thee,” cuts the wether’s throat. 
The sheep is then divided by the deacons into as many pieces as 


y; 


iere are communicants outside. These are distributed among 


shippers’ theogony, the paradise of the elect, asd the abodeat the- 
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the worshippers, the priests leave the tabernacle in the same order 
as they came, and with a parting benediction, “ The benison of the 
A living one attend thee,” the festival comes to an end and the star- 
; worshippersquietlyreturn home. The Chaldeans, at a very remote 
period, observed and revered the constellations and framed a 
calendar. The signs of the zodiac were named probably four 
thousand years before Christ. At first the bull marked the begin- 
ning of the year; it was not until the Semitic period of Sargon’s 
rule over Accad that the ram was given the first place, and to this 
period may be credited much of the early astrology which essayed 
to predict events by the signs of the sky. Later, in Babylonia, the 
stars were largely identified with the gods ; and the whole heavens 
were parcelled between the three deities Anu, Bel, and Ea. In 
the cuneiform characters a deity is indicated by an eight-rayed 
star. 
As this worship developed, most elaborate offerings and sacri- 
fices were made to the stars. 
i It is interesting to note that the Chaldean accounts of the 
Creation and the Flood correspond with the narrative in Genesis. 
The god Ea told Xisuthrus to build a ship six hundred cubits long, 
into which he, his family, animals, plants and food were to enter, 
so that they might be saved, while all other living things in the 
world should be destroyed. After six days and nights the deluge ; 
abated and Xisuthrus sent forth a dove, but it could find no rest- 4 
ing-place, soit returned. Later a raven was sent forth, and that Í 
did not return; so the ship was opened, the human beings and. 
animals came forth and sacrifice was offered to the gods. These 
accounts show how closely the narratives in Genesis are related 
to Chaldean traditions. Indeed, the story of the Ark and the 
Flood seems to be common to most religions, since even savage 
tribes have traditions, as the Masai have, bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to the accounts in the Old Testament, which would 
~. seem to prove the existence of a prehistoric religious source 
common to all. ; 
From this peculiarity of the Chaldeans placing the heavenly 
powers in the stars, arose astrology, magic and augury. The 
zodiacal system, as a whole, was the product of the Babylonian. 
Schools of astrology. * 
There are, however, traces of monotheistic teaching in Chal- 
dea, and hymns have been found addressed to “ the one god.” 
Of Chaldean views of after-life or the immortality of the soul few, 
‘if any, traces have been found. ` 
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SOME MORE EXPERIENCES OF A 
CLATRAUDIENT 


By M. 5. 


ONE of my earliest spirit friends after I became clairaudient was 
a well-known society entertainer, who had passed over some five 
years or so before we met. Our introduction was rather quaint. 
I was resting one afternoon on my sofa after a long and tiring 
morning shopping, when a voice suddenly accosted me with : 
“ Hullo, who are you?” “ Hullo,” said I, “and who, pray, 
are you?” “ You may have heard of me,” said the voice. 
“Indeed,” said I, “ were you a celebrity 2” “ Well, I suppose 


ll known as a society buffoon. I am 


I may say I was pretty we 
Corney Grain.” “What,” said I, amazed, ‘‘ the Corney Grain, 


the only Corney Grain ? 2? ©T am glad,” he said, dryly, “ that 
you have heard of me.’ ‘Heard of you,” I said, “why you 
have been the joy of my youth and the solace of my middle age. 
I simply loved Corney Grain, and squandered my living in riotous 
tushings to St. George’s Hall. You are not humbugging me, are 
you?” I then asked him curiously what made him speak to 
me, as I was an absolute stranger to him. He replied that he 
happened to be wandering around when he noticed me, rather 
liked my aura because, as he said, he detected a sense of humour 
in it, and decided to try whether he could make me see or hear 
him. We soon became most excellent friends, and many a dull 
hour did he beguile with his amusing tales of his earthly experi- 
ences. Very often the passer-by must have taken me for an 
aped lunatic, when 1 laughed out audibly as the result of 
some remark of his as he was walking along the streets with me. 
Corney was very autocratic at times, and very princely in his 
as. He hated my going in omnibuses, and often used to order 
lange my seat if he did not like the aura of some man or 
xt tome. Once I was walking rapidly through Great 
Street, when I heard him say sternly : « What busi- 
ou walking in the slums? Jump into a hansom at 
, “certainly, if you will pay for iiss 
ough my eyes an advertisement 
anels of a bus, and ever after- 
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wards, if I was too busy with housework to attend to him, es 


would suddenly hurl at me: “Bustle is not industry. Use 
Sapolio, and don’t make such a fuss.” At that time I happened 
to be attending some lectures at a friend’s house, on Theosophy, 
to which Corney insisted on accompanying me, “ to improve his 
mind,” as he said. The Sanscrit terms which he did not -under- 
stand used to tickle him immensely, and his sotto voce remarks 
nearly made me disgrace myself, and I had hurriedly to-stuff 
my handkerchief into my mouth. One day I said to him: “It 
is such a comfort to think that one does not lose one’s sense of 
humour when one leaves the earth.” “ Why should one?” 
said he. “I am just the same man I was before, only very 
pleased to get rid of that suffering and cumbersome carcase of 
mine.” He was very fond of music—especially of Grieg and 
Wagner. Whenever I played the Siegmund and Sieglinde 
“ Motif,” however, out of the Ring music, he would beg me to 
stop, as he could not bear the pathetic yearning of that wondrous 
love music ; he said it wakened up all the regrets of his life. I 
think from what he told me that latterly he had felt very much 
that his professional work and necessarily close observation of 
human nature had made him hypercritical, so that he was unable 
to enjoy ordinary human intercourse like other people. All 

the time he was consciously or unconsciously taking notes of 
their idiosyncracies. He also felt that people were afraid of 
him and avoided him. Sometimes poor Corney was in a despon- 
dent mood about his past life and work, and I used to try and 


cheer him by reminding him of the thousands of people he had ` 


delighted, how pure and wholesome the fun always was, how 
he had never said a word that could lower or demoralize, but 


had cheered up many a soul and lightened the everyday burden. 


I said to him once : “ I can just see you now coming out of that 
side door on to the stage at St. George’s Hall, and feel again my 
delighted breathless expectation of enjoyment.” Whilst I 
Spoke I evidently made a mental image of him which he saw 
Teflected in my brain, for the only remark he made was: “ Good 
Lord, did I look such a brute as that? I see nothing but an 
xpanse of shirt front with one responsible stud.” “That was 
all I used to see when you came on,” I replied, “ expanse ?— 
why, it was a continent.” 

Once I remember a visitor got somehow on the subject of 


Corney Grain, and told me —little dreaming he was there invisible 


~@ wonderful cock-and-bull story about Corney and some Nou- 
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n i revenge of them. When the gentleman departed I said, ‘‘ Was 

that true, Corney ?” “ It may be,” said Corney, “ but I never \ 

heard it before. Maybe the fellow knows best.” 
One evening when a psychic friend who was staying with me 

happened to be playing with a very light little mahogany table, 

I suggested to Corney, who had been talking to me, that he should 

es try and lift the table. I myself was standing at the window tee | 

a: some distance off trying to get what light I could for some fne (ay 

knitting. “ Of course I can lift it,” said Corney, “ and what is || 


more, I will make it waltz up to you.” Sure enough the table 


began to gyrate wildly, and it was all my friend could do to follow 


it. Suddenly came a crack, and the table fell with a broken leg. 

; There was silence fora moment, then apologies were poured forth 

on me from both sides. My friend was much distressed at the 

accident, for which she was not responsible ; but all that Corney 

remarked was, “ So sorry; but why do you have such rotten 
tables? I hardly touched it.” 

About this time a friend of mine was much interested in 
trying to get spirit photographs, and was very anxious to get 
Corney’s photo if possible. I asked him if he would try and 
appear, or whether he objected to being photographed with me, 
and he said: “Not at all, not at all; there will only be another - 
scandal in Bayswater.” My friend Mrs. Hope and I were taken 
together, Corney and a friend of hers being present and trying 
hard to show themselves; but the only result was two scarecrows 
of women taken by a flash of limelight, and curious whirls or i 
lines of force just behind them. Both our spirit friends had been | E 
too long away from earth to make it easy to show themselves. e 

‘ Speaking of spirit photographs, I have seen a great many—good, oe 
bad, and indifferent—the very best I have ever seen was one shown 

me by a retired colonel of himself with his Hindu bearer in full kit, 
turban and all, standing just behind him. The whole figure 
_ looked solid and life-like, especially the eyes. The colonel recog- 

i who had died in his 


1 all due observances, and whose family he had pensioned off. 
he poor beggar is grateful, I suppose,” said the Colonel, “ and 

s why he hangs about me.” 

e has been a good deal of discussion lately as to whether 
a continued existence on the astral plane. From pet 
believe they have. Certainly the more highly 
T have distinctly seen an astral cat run 
woke up in the night seeing and feel- 


B : 
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ing a dachshund on the bed beside me, weighing down the bed clothes 


as a flesh and blood dog would have done. The poor beast kept 
licking my hand in the most affectionate way ; he had evidently 


‘been used to petting, missed it, and his master or mistress, and 


intuitively discovered that I was an ardent lover of his kind. -On 
one occasion, when a friend and I were having a private interview 
with J. J. Vango, the trance medium, his control, ‘‘ Sunflower,” 
described two animals which were present, as well as some human 
friends. One, a little white dog, was trying to scramble up into 
my friend’s lap, and by the description was recognized by her 
as an old pet who had died some years before. The other animal 
was a bay horse with a white star between the eyes who was 
whinnying and rubbing his nose against my shoulder. This 
may have been an old pet which I rode as a girl in India, and 
which always answered to the name of “ Twopenny.” When 
I called this name the control said he whinnied again and again. 
I heard nothing and saw nothing myself, but certainly both these 
animals were very far from our thoughts that day. A friend of 
mine, now passed over, had an Aberdeen terrier absolutely one- 
idead and devoted to him. Owing to disease and old age the 
major had to shoot the poor fellow with his own hand, and I shall 
never forget his face when, not knowing of the tragedy, I casually 
asked how “ Scallywag ” was. “ Dead,” he said briefly, “ I shot 
him.” And I did not dare to say another word. Now, both 
master and dog are as inseparable companions as they were on 
earth, and whenever the major comes to speak to me he gener- 
ally begins by saying, “ Here we are, Mrs. S., ‘ Scally ’ is wagging 
his tail at you. Do take notice of him.” 

Although I am not clairvoyant in the ordinary way, I always 
know when a spirit is near me, whether man or woman, and though 
I could not accurately describe the appearance I can always 

Sense” a smile. How this can be I know not. I have often 
been guarded from deception in this way, when some one was 
Petsonating either my guardian or a friend, and feeling sure I 
eae not see him, indulged in a mocking smile at my expense. 
= S eh ago I began to develop the beginnings of a sort of 
a a clairvoyance, in turning what I called my “astral tele- 
a Es on People far away. From inability, however, to keep 
a cae pate quite passive I was more often wrong than right 
ae ae ures I saw. It was looked on by my friends as rather 
One ng oe to play of a winter's night by the fire. One 
Aiea we ce what So-and-so is doing now ”’ ; and as the South 

T Was In progress, it was generally “ See what Buller ”— 
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or Kitchener, or Sir George White, or Kruger, Cronje, etc.—" are 
doing.” I used then to shut my eyes, think steadily of the person 
asked for, repeating the name several times slowly, when suddenly 
a sort of cinematograph scene would show itself, in colour, a 
scene in which the person thought of was the centre of action. 
The figures were all in miniature, but as clear and definite as if 
one were looking at one’s friends through the wrong end of the 
telescope. The scene would continue for a few seconds and 
then completely disappear. I found I was more successful in 
seeing right if the person asked for was quite unknown to me, 
because then my brain was quiescent and did not unconsciously 
mix up preconceived notions with actual facts. 
In 1900 I happened to have two brothers at the front in South 
Africa and a husband in China, so I was very naturally anxious 
to turn my “ astral telescope ” on them at all times. J am bound 
to say that I was generally wrong about my brothers, who chaffed 
me unmercifully about it; whilst my husband wrote that my 
power “ was an added terror to existence.” A friend of mine 
who was staying with me then was much amused at my success 
in a case in which a friend of hers was concerned. She said to 
me one evening : “ I have not heard from Captain Boyd for a long 
time: I hope heis all right. Just see what he is doing.” I only 
knew that Captain Boyd was in the Navy, and that his Christian 
name was Charles; and had inferred from something my 
friend said that he had or wanted a shore billet. I proceeded 
to call upon Charles Boyd, and kept my telescope as steady as 
I could. Then I saw a very sharp-bowed boat cutting through 
water which was dashing back on each side white in the sur- 
rounding darkness. I could dimly see fields sloping down to 
the water’s edge, trees and hedges, so that the boat was evidently 
coasting somewhere. On the bridge stood an unknown and 
almost unseen man, as the collar of his reefer was well up to his 
ears, with his hands deep in his pockets and a telescope under 
one arm. This figure walked briskly up and down the bridge, 
then all disappeared. Half an hour later I was asked to look again, 
as this scene did not tally with my friend’s expectation of the 
probabilities in the case. This time I saw the same man down 
below ina saloon all lighted up. He and some naval comrades 
were sitting at the table discussing pipes, cigars, and whisky and 
Sodas. As this seemed rather like prying into people’s private 
affairs I stopped the game. A few days later my friend had a 
letter from Captain Boyd which in a way confirmed what I had 
seen: He wrote that he had been given the command of a torpedo 
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catcher, a very fast boat, and that he was busy trying to catch © 
smugglers off the coast of Ireland. He also remarked that at 
nights it was bitterly cold, and it was all he could manage to 
remain on the bridge without freezing outright. Naturally he 
made no mention of the whiskys and sodas which were necessary ~. 
to keep out the cold. 

On different occasions in my life—that is, during the last ten 
years ofit—I have wakened up seeing some unpleasant incident, 
pictured I was told in the astral light. It seems as if the ether 
around and penetrating the earth were like a huge sensitized 
plate on which all happenings automatically record themselves. 
Once when coming home from India, passing through the Red 
Sea, I woke up seeing a shipwreck. I knew somehow that it 
was an ocean tramp laden with coal. Only the vessel’s stern 
was visible above water, and the few survivors were scrambling 
into the rigging. They were dressed in butcher blue suits, and 
had bare feet. One woman I saw dressed in black with a large 
white apron, who had been lashed to a spar for greater security. 
Whilst I was looking the vessel gave a lurch and several of the 
small figures either fell off or jumped to avoid being sucked down 
by the sinking ship; and then with one final lurch and a swirl 
of the waters all around, the whole thing disappeared from my 
sight. It was all so vivid and so clear in detail that I can still 
see the scene when I close my eyes. Another painful scene was 
a murder. I seemed to be seated, along with many others, in the 
gallery of a large building, which might have been either a Corn 
Exchange, a Stock Exchange, or Town Hall. Near the entrance 
I noticed a stout elderly man in frock coat, top hat, and with old- 
fashioned mutton-chop grey whiskers, who deliberately dis- 
charged a revolver at some unseen person under the gallery. I 
Saw the smoke, heard the report, then along with the other 
excited people in the gallery I rose up to look down and see who 
the victim was. As I looked I saw a tall bald-headed man sway 
and fall. Again the revolver rang out, and then the whole 
Scene disappeared. Another time I saw a poor boy drown, and 
never shall I forget the horrible feeling of helplessness that came 
Overme. I kept calling out to his unnoticing companions, “ Help, 
help, can’t you see he is drowning ?” Then I picked up first a 
bat and then a wicket for him to catch hold of, but all was useless. 
eee had been Playing cricket; but where I know not, and 
tae ae had been bathing in a lake. The shipwreck I was 
the ad taken place at the very spot in the Red Seaswe were 

n sailing over, some two years before. The murder I was told 
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| had been committed some years previously in Venezuela or one 
: of the numerous South American Republics where revolutions 
are an ordinary pastime and where despotism is tempered by 
assassination. Not only do I know through some sort of dramatic 
instinct and sensitiveness what a criminal and murderer feels 
after coramitting a crime, but I know now also what it feels like 
to be murdered. I was, once, somehow, a man lying asleep in 
bed ; a deadly enemy came creeping towards me. I felt a blow 
on my skull; crashing it in; a horrible helpless fury came over 
me—an empty clutching of my fingers in the air ; my jaw dropped, 
then some blunt instrument was wrenched into my -jaws and 
throat and sawed away at my teeth and tongue. I woke up, 
- bathed in perspiration, to hear an apologetic voice explaining 
how he had been done to death in this way and had been 
describing the scene. A most vivid description it must have 
been. Truly to be a psychic is not all joy and privilege. 
To me psychometry is a very wonderful gift. I once saw at 
a private house a very good exhibition given by Madame Montague, 
the “Californian Seer.” All present who wished to have their 
property psychometrized handed up a watch, a ring, a bracelet, 
pencil case, etc. Mrs. Montague took them up haphazard, not 
knowing to whom they belonged, and then holding the article 
to her forehead proceeded to describe the owner’s character, as 
well as his or her past and future. One episode interested me 
much—a lady present had sent up a ring she was wearing, and 
the character described was that of a very abnormal and occult 
personality. When the lady stood up to claim her property, 
Mrs. Montague looked doubtfully at her for a moment, then said : 
“ That is certainly not your character I described or the cir- 
cumstances of your life—did this ring ever belong to any one 
else?” “To Madame Blavatsky” was the answer, and there 
was no doubt it was Madame’s character which had been described 
and whose overwhelming personality and magnetism overpowered 
allelce. Thad rather an interesting private interview myself with 
Madame Montague. Some little time before a kind artist friend 
had given me a brooch, which I greatly valued. It was a scarab 
_ which he had picked up in Cairo and had had set for me with 
widespread delicately tinted enamel wings. The scarab he told 
“me was a genuine antique, having been taken out of a mummy 
case, I have one or two old family brooches, hair in the centre 
and pearls all round, which Tam not allowed to wear owing to this 
JS ioriable magnetism. Thinking of these I asked my angel 
guardian whether the magnetism clinging to the scarab were good 


_ n the past. 
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or bad. He replied that it had belonged to a woman of no ` 
particular personality and was quite harmless. He also, to my 

great delight, offered to touch it for me, so that I came to wear the 

brooch constantly as a charm or amulet. In my interview with 

Madame Montague, after asking her advice on some psychic. 
matters, I took off the brooch and placing it in her hands said, 
“ Will you tell me what you see about this ? ” She took it up, felt 
it, put it against her forehead—described first of all the original 
owner, then said it was a gift from a sympathetic friend ; then 
paused, evidently puzzled, for she said: “ I can’t make it out, 
what is this wonderful magnetism? It is some one in great 
interior sympathy with you, at the same time some one far far 
above all pettinesses, all troubles, worries or human weaknesses, 
so holy, so pure: whoisit?’’ When I told her my angel guardian 
had touched it, she exclaimed, “That explains all that puzzled 
me so, how wonderful; what would I not give to be consciously 
in touch with mine!” 

Once a friend came to me with an Egyptian necklace which 
she had just bought at great price in Regent Street as a genuine 
antique. “ Ask your guardian,” she said, “ whether the magne- 
tism is all right. Can I wear it?” My guardian remarked 
drily : “ Mrs. Carter can wear it with absolute safety ; the necklace 
is practically new with the exception of one pendant, and that 
is only moderately old.” Poor Mrs. Carter was not particularly 
delighted with the result of her inquiries. On several occasions 
I have been myself ordered to drop some article I had taken up, 
or prevented from picking up something left on the road or 
floor of a room, “because of the vile magnetism ” clinging to it. 
Personally I am not so sensitive to the magnetism of things as 
I am to that of people who come near me. Some give me an 
actual feeling of physical discomfort, others act like vampires— 
quite unconsciously, poor things, and draw the vitality out of 
me till I feel like a sucked-out orange’ and of the same bilious 
complexion. The same guardian just mentioned who pronounced 
Sentence on the necklace and often prevents my touching bad 
magnetism, had told me of many curious and interesting episodes 
in my past lives—we both believe firmly in Re-incarnation—lives 
in which we have come across each other. What he told me has 
c Rained many a puzzling experience in my present life, which 
, ROW see to have been the logical consequence of acts of mine 
As a child I often suffered much from a burning 
ice on other people’s account as well as on my own, 
derstand things better and know that love is at the 


Sense of injust 
but now I un 
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‘heart of things and that there is neither injustice nor chance. 
The earliest life described to me was one in Atlantis as a slave- 
boy. My guardian took a fancy to me, was sorry to see me so 
badly treated by my master, and bought me from him in order 
to save my life. I must have been very near the animal stage 
then, but I fancy devotion to my kind deliverer gave me the 
first step up spiritually. Of that lost Continent of Atlantis 
I have heard a good deal from my guardians. It was the home 
of the first great civilization, whence colonies were established 
in Egypt, India, Phoenicia and Etruria, and which was torn to 
pieces in three great convulsions of nature, the third and last, 
about 80,000 years ago, leading to the almost universal tradition of 
a deluge. This, however, is quite another story, as Kipling would 
say. In the second life described I was again a boy—this time 
a neophyte in a Greek temple under the spiritual charge of my 
guardian, who was a priest of the temple of Demeter. It was in 
this incarnation I developed psychically the powers which I am 
just picking up again. The third life was in Egypt, as a woman, 
in the time of Ptolemy Soter, and was a very tragic one for both 
my guardian and myself. The fourth life described was in 
Rome in the time of Vespasian, Titus and Domitian, also as a 
woman. My greatest trial then seemed to be the necessity of 
hiding my early Christian proclivities, and having to sit and look 
on at the games and sce Christians and animals tortured. The 
last life of all, somewhere in Germany in the middle ages, did not 
count, I having diedasa child. These revelations were so interest- 
ing and unexpected that I felt I should like to hear something of 
what I had been told through an outside source. I asked my 
guardian to go with me to Madame Montague’s and to tell ‘her 
Some of the wonderful things he had told me. I was not to 
know what he would say, nor to give Madame any inkling of 
the story or any information about my guardian beyond the 
fact of his existence. My first question to her was. “ Do you 
believe in Re-incarnation?”” When she replied in the affirma- 
tive, I said, “ Then it is easy to explain what I want. I have 
a guardian who can see back not only over his own past lives 
but also over mine, in most of which he seems to have been mixed 
up. I have asked him to repeat to you some of the past events. 
a 2 told me, so that I may be sure I haye not dreamed them.” 
eae ut that whatever he wished to convey to her would 

y-her in a series of changing tableaux. Some very vivid 


Scenes in these past lives were described by her just as they were 


a 
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Montague said she was not clairaudient in the same way ` 
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shown to her by my guardian—beginning with the Roman life: 
and working backwards. It was a very helpful revelation to 
me and a good moral lesson. As I went home sadder and wiser, 
I felt a woman with many pasts. I came across one very striking 
instance of the truth of Edwin Arnold’s lines from the “ Light of 
Asia ” where he says :— 


Do right—it recompenseth! do one wrong % 
The equal retribution must be made, 

Though Dharma tarry long. = 

It knows not wrath nor pardon; utter-true 
Its measures mete, its faultless balance weighs ; 

Times are as naught, to-morrow it will judge, 
Or after many days. 


A young man came and spoke to me one day, he seemed very 
bitter, cynical and angry with Fate. I found out gradually by 


| 

{ patient sympathy with him, that his great undying grievance was 
1 ey that all his life had been poisoned for him by his having suffered 

‘i from bad curvature of the spine. It had been agony to his 

: pride to be signalled out for compassion, and the sensitive dread 


A of seeing pity expressed in the eyes of those who spoke to him 
i had driven him to the life of a sullen brooding recluse. Every- 
y thing that the love of parents could devise and money could 
procure had been his, but all weighed as nought in the balance. J 
He confessed himself that his parents had had a very bad time of i 
it and that his behaviour had only aggravated their misery. He 
| read himself into atheism ; because he was badly used—therefore 
there could be no God—only blind Fate like a Juggernaut crush- 
ing all who came in its way. The poor lad—he was only twenty- 
J three when he passed over—poured out all the bitterness of his 
soul asking perpetually, why ? why? why? I said what I could 
to comfort and tried to give him my own ideas on these subjects. 
I said at last one day, “ I know there is nothing uncaused in : 
this Universe of Law and Order ; I feel sure there must be some 7 
explanation of the seeming cruelty of nature in your case. What z 
we are now, you and I physically, morally, mentally, spiritually— ; Be; 
‘ven to our environments—we have made ourselves by our : 
actions and thoughts in our past lives. I know nothing about 
your lives but I have heard that cruelty to others brings its 
a R Some time, in some life, in the form of physical suffering 
n deformity, and this may be an old debt you have paid off in 
5 aes ae life; if so it will never trouble you again. Try and get 
cae S bitter revengeful feeling of yours.” He replied that 
=e would not mind so much if he felt he had deserved such a lifi 
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long punishment. I said, « Ask over there and find out what you 
can.” Some time afterwards he turned up again, and said he 
had inquired and had been shown some scenes in a past Roman Va) 
life, which had convinced him of the justice of his sentence. He | 
had been in a position of power and influence in “ Caesar’s house- 

hold,” very well off and with an army of slaves to order about 

despotically. Because of some trifling contretemps which had 

roused his imperious temper and humiliated his pride, he had if 

actually ordered the crucifixion of some of these slaves aS a 
warning to the others, and he shuddered as he told me of the 
awful scene shown to him of their lingering death agonies tor- 
mented as they were by thirst and flies. “Cela donne à penser,” 
as the French say. 


| 
Í 
| 
| 
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THE SOLVING OF THE RIDDLE 
i By SCRUTATOR 


5 A GOOD deal of water has run under the bridge since Draper 
wrote his famous Conflict, and to-day it is seen that both Religion 
and Science have so far modified their relations as to be well 
within one another’s radius of influence. Religion has made 
wholesale concessions to Science, while the latter has argued 
the material basis of the Universe to the vanishing point. It is 
possible for anybody with a sense of perspective to look ahead 
and perceive that there is a not very distant point at which they 
will inevitably meet. The Scientific Religion will then be supple- 
mented by the Religion of Science, each having regard to the | 
same end—the betterment of the human race—from different ‘ 
points of view. 

_ To this end a system of philosophy based upon the conclu- 
sions of science has been advanced * in which all that we know 
or can argue regarding matter, force and consciousness, has been 
brought together and rendered into a synthetic statement. 
Everybody has been convinced of the limitations imposed upon 
us by nature, and of the need of scientific knowledge to correct 
Sense-perceptions and conclusions drawn from them. The 
better informed section of people has passed from sense-per- 


ception to scientific cognition, and from that to a consideration i 

of the deeper problem of consciousness; the nature, origin and : 

destiny of the cogniser; and the ultimate relations of men to = 

the greater universe, not only around but within him. From í 

$ the sympathetic relationship suggested by Shakespeare: “ Books % 
za in the running brooks ; sermons in stones ; oracles in the leaves 


of trees, and good in everything,” to the identity of man with 
his environment conveyed in Macdonald’s phrase: “ Every- 
thing that interests a man is man,” there is a wide step ; and it 
Is this which marks the sundered positions of Science and Idealism 
ees ciy „On the one hand we have Science, which deals 
ae objective Phenomena ; on the other, Religion, which 
ane entirely with the spiritual; and in the middle 
Dr ilosophy sits complacently regarding the strife set 
Scientific Idealism, by William Kingsland. London: Rebman Ltd., — 


129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 7s. 6d. net. 
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‘up by the claims of each to be regarded as finally authoritative 
and dominant in the world of thought. It is to Philosophy, 
which takes account of all human experience, the psychological 
as well as the physical, the spiritual as well as the material, that 
ve must look for a dispassionate statement of the whole argu- 
ment. Indeed, it is Philosophy that both Science and Religion 
would wish to convince. 

The scientific position in regard to the material hypothesis 
has undergone more than one remarkable change since Dalton 
formulated his Atomic Theory. From being the least particle 
which will combine with any other particle or particles to form 
a compound, the atom has successively been regarded as inelastic, 
elastic, a centre of force, and is now shown to be an elastic enve- 
lope infilled with electrons, which again are material and capable 
of almost infinite subdivision. The indestructible, unchange- 
able and indivisible atom was blown to pieces by the discovery 
of Radium, which, to modern science, is veritably the light that 
shone in the darkness and remained itself incomprehensible. 

But equally has Religion undergone a great reformation, 
at all events so far as its dogmatic teaching is concerned, and 
little by little it has opened up its doctrine to the demands of 
Science, of comparative theology, of antiquarian research and 
to its own higher criticism. The abundant facts of modern 
experimental psychology have further played their part towards 
inducing religious belief to a less dogmatic and more scientific 
and rational expression. The middle ground where Idealism 
meets materialistic Science is occupied by the new synthetic 
philosophy, aptly called Scientific Idealism, which seeks to 
show that consciousness, far from being a by-product of organic 
matter, is essentially the one characteristic of that ethereal entity 
which by its responsiveness, its perceptions and cogitations, 
alone renders both matter and motion, and therefore the material 
universe, a rational possibility. Nothing exists, nothing moves 
except it exists and moves in our consciousness, and that because 
it has its life and being in the Consciousness of the Supreme 
Being ; the individual man, or thinker, being but a centre of 

consciousness in the Divine Mind which has imposed its laws 
of thought upon us. The concept is in agreement with Emerson’s 
eo a ee who “views the world in God.” 
ats bi ene aving careful and equal regard to scientific 
“ flower iù e a Oe 
See cisicerce. which is to solve for us the 
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[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every, case 


accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the Pages of the 
OccuLT Review.—ED.] a 


E 


To the Editor of the Occutt REVIEW. 


~ Dear SiR, —Mr. S. G. Jay appears to be very cross indeed with 
me for having quoted Mr. Atkinson’s opinions on the subject of 
_ hypnotism, but Mr. Jay should bear in mind that the object of 
a review is to give the readers of it some idea of the book under 
consideration and of its author’s views on the subject treated, and 


that I was reviewing a work by Mr. Atkinson, namely, Mental á 
Fascination. : 3 

Moreover, if Mr. S. G. Jay will reread my review, he will find y 
that I do not endorse Mr. Atkinson’s particular views on the 


subject of hypnotism, save to remark that I am inclined to 
think that he does indicate a real danger in his chapter on the 
“ Dangers of Psychism”, and to agree with his deprecation of 
public hypnotic performances. May I inquire whether Mr. S. G. 
Jay has read Mr. Atkinson’s book? With regard to the efficacy of 
hypnotism as a curative agent and the effect of the hypnotic trance 
on the subject, authorities can be quoted on both sides. Dr. 
Guiseppe Lapponi, for example, says, ‘‘ From an individual point 
of view, hypnotism is practically nearly always injurious, and in 
very rare cases may it be regarded as really useful ” (Hypnotism 
and S piritism, P- 249). My own opinion is that the time is certainly 
hot ripe for any such sweeping assertions as those made by 
Mr. S. G. Jay, or, for that matter, those made by Dr. Lapponi., 
To me it seems that the more philosophical course to take is to 
admit that we do not yet know for certain. 

Yours very faithfully, : 
_H.S. REDGROVE. _ 


Tre POLYTECHNIC, Lonpon, W. 


—Perhaps I may take this opportunity of correcting 
sprint in my review in question. On p. 170; line 8, 
should have been simply “Those”. 

ia ee 
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To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—The question of veridical values in alleged spirit 
communications is one that presses the more closely for answer 

` as the claims of various recipients become more numerous and 
; exacting. Apart from the presumed action of the sub-conscious 
mind.in all such phenomena, and the possibility of telepathic 
communication between the medium and the audience, there 

is the further fact of the semi-conscious unburdening of the mind- 

content of the medium. Many years ago it was said at a 
Spiritualistic Congress in America that during the whole develop- 


ment of the Spiritualist movement no new fact that could cer- - 


tainly be received without question had been added to the sum 
of human knowledge. While contrasting this perfectly true 
statement of results with the immense progress shown by Science 
during the same period, we must not overlook the fact that 
although Spiritualism has contributed no new knowledge, it 
has, in its own genesis and development, contributed an entirely 
new experience ; so far, at least, as western psychology is con- 
cerned. It is the pressing question of veridical values in this 
new experience which most nearly concerns us. 

In the “ Julia’s Bureau ” communications, which have recently 
been so freely ventilated in the press, it appears from the article 
“ When the Door Opened,” that while the political opinions of 
h the alleged communicating intelligences are just such as might 
z be reflected from the dominating mind of the Bureau, there are 
3 factors which cannot readily be dissociated from the normal 
; mind-content of the officiating medium. 

Thus, when on September 25, 1909, Disraeli (Lord Beacons- 
field), was asked if he could see what was going to happen in 
regard to the Budget crisis “ apart from what ought to happen,” 
there is not only an invitation to spirit prediction, but also 
a definite projection of the views of Mr. Stead, conveyed in the 
words “ what ought to happen.” Disraeli replied that he could 
not afford a clear opinion as he could “only judge through 
the person he was attached to,” but he thought that “in the 
long last the Budget would be accepted.” Gladstone concurred 
with this opinion. Disraeli also expressed the opinion that there 
would be “an election very soon.” 
= Two days later, on September 27, Disraeli said, “ although 
it would be a matter of good policy, the Peers will not reject the 
get.” Yet on September 25, Disraeli said the Peers “ would 
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pe mad if they do” reject the Budget. Here there are two 
conflicting views of the same policy by the same intelligence, 
and a very bad prophecy as to the course of events. The facts 
to be borne in mind in regarding these political communications 
are: (1) that the almanac-writers had with much emphasis 
predicted a General Election for January, 1910; (2) that Mr. 
King (the medium), being a student of astrology, would have 
full access to this prediction ; (3) that Disraeli at one time con- 
firms Mr. Stead’s view of the action of the Lords, and at another 
time speaks of it from his own point of view in precisely opposite 
terms. 

On October 13 following, John Bright communicated with 
the Bureau and was “ full of ardour at the prospect of the cam- 
paign against the Lords, but he expressed his fear that they 
would shirk a direct contest with the people, the issue of which 
could not be a moment in doubt.” Here we see how easily, 
when viewed through the haze of mundane conditions, the 
House of Commons becomes changed into “the people.” We 
now know that instead of the Lords coming into “ direct contest 
with the people,” they boldly opposed the Lower House and 
appealed to the people. Charles Bradlaugh affirmed that “ the 
monarchy is safe, but the House of Lords will go, root and branch. 
Yes, an elective Senate will take its place.” This is a point 
which can more readily be proved in process of time than that 
the late Radical member for Northampton was animated by 
the same intelligence as inspired Mr. King on this occasion. 

I have ventured to call attention to this question of veridical 
values because I have long felt that an occasion of greater danger 
to real progress in this field of research may be found in the 
enthusiasm of the over-credulous than in the scientific caution 
that restrains many sceptical minds or the unreasoning presump- 
tion of those who admit no possible revelation outside of their 
Own experience. 

SCRUTATOR. 


a 
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RECENT issues of The Theosophist have contained a series of 
DS articles by Madame Blavatsky, which originally appeared in 
ee German, describing some “ mysterious tribes ” in the Blue Moun- 
of $ tains of Southern India. The instalment for November describes 
A| a conversation with Mrs. Morgan, wife of General Morgan, a 
S well-known resident of Ootacamund, the Simla of the South, 
4 respecting the magical powers possessed by the Kurumbas, a 
{ dwarf tribe inhabiting the depths of the forests. An English 
sportsman had wounded an elephant, and on following it up 
j found that it had been killed by the Kurumbas, who claimed 
i it. The Englishman drove them off, but they cried out: “ He 
i who touches our elephant will see us near him before his death ! ” 
: 

¥ 


This was their sentence of death, and within a month all the 
native hunters had died, except one man, whom Mrs. Morgan ~) 
had sent to the Todas, another tribe, to be cured. The Todas 
refused to cure the others, because they were drinkers. The 
doctors ascribed their death to fever, but Mrs. Morgan said that 
it was a strange fever that only attacked those who were cursed 
by the Kurumbas! She had seen many instances of Kurumba 
witchcraft, and knew how prone the natives were to use sorcery. 
In an article on “The Stone of Sacrifice,” the death of-a 
victim on “ the red stone ” in ancient Mexico is treated as allegori- 
cal of a spiritual process :— 


This death on the Red Stone of sacrifice was but a great symbol ‘fa 
higher, subtler mystery that could—in those times when evolution was 
still in its dawn—only be taught by symbols majestic and terrible at once. 
. . . The prisoner, noble and brave, who had failed to win freedom in 
fighting, was given the chance of gaining liberation in sacrificing personal 
pride to the will of the Gods, in sacrificing independence to make the 
world’s individuality grow. -This was the higher ordeal, the trial more 
bitter. But this was the symbol of greater things. To the pupil on the 
Path, conscious or unconscious of treading it, as he grows, there comes 
a moment when there is no “ giving up,” no “sacrifice” for him in its 

earthly sense. The renunciation of earth’s praises is but the “ throwing 

away of pebbles to receive diamonds.” Even more. The act of giving 
_ anything of himself, his life, nay, his soul, is a favour he receives, is a 
reward, is bliss. And the Flower of Extasy, born in olden times on the 
_ Red Stone, expands into full bloom on the Path of Discipleship. 


__ The subject of initiation is further touched upon in Edouard 


é’s article on “ The Mystical Idea in Wagner,” with reference 


o the two works which centre around the Grail, The sacrament 
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of the Grail is represented as differing from that of the Church 
f as esoteric truth differs from exoteric teaching ; the Sanctuary 
is only found after many a trial and prodigious efforts; the 
virtues of the Grail (the secret science) require to be renewed. by 
the annual visit of the Dove (the symbol of inspiration) ; so 
mighty is this truth of the soul that it unites with an indissoluble 
bond those who have once perceived it, consecrating them as 
brothers and combatants in the same cause. This is the meaning 
of Lohengrin’s song. Further :— } 
The legend of the Holy Grail signifies nothing less than a return to 
j that magnificent, that fecund idea of Initiation, which implies continuous 
revelation in humanity by the elect. This idea, which formed the basis 
of the ancient Mysteries, was continued in the early Christian communities, 
and entirely disappeared because St. Augustine substituted for personal 
revelation and initiation the blind faith and absolute authority of the 
| Church. The return of the esoteric idea into the Western world, such is 
| the signification of the legend of the Holy Grail. 
ane The recent discovery, near Peshawar, of a casket containing 
a portion of the bones of the Buddha, with the seal of King 
Kanishka, naturally raises the question as to the date of this 
| monarch, who is described as a great philosopher and devotee. 
| Mr. V. Gopala Aiyer, writing in The Indian Review, fixes the 
period covered by his reign at 27 to 65 A.D., the death of Gautama 
| 
| 
í 
$ 


at B.C. 487 and the conversion of Asoka at B.C. 269. 

Some curious reminiscences of the early days of the Spiritualist 
movement, by Mr. John T. Trowbridge, are published in The 
J ournal of the American S.P.R. Mr. Trowbridge says that, 
having had the word “ Father ” given several times by means 
; of raps, he asked for the full name, and received a puzzling com- 
\ bination of letters which he finally separated into “ W. Stone,” 
his father’s initial and middle name, which, he says, he had not 
m mind at the time. A table gave a loud blow, and a sitter 
Was accused of kicking it; he immediately pushed his chair back 
two or three feet, and the table, a heavy one, followed and “ tilted 
ever upon him, the leaf resting on his knees,” after which it per- 
ee Several other movements, all in broad daylight. At 
ne z time the medium said, in semi-trance: “ You will not 
Bech at trip with Dr. Harris,” and exclaimed that she saw a 
as nee by the neck. The writer says that the trip had 
leier ae eee but Some days afterwards he received a 
Hee 2 r. Harris saying that he could not go, as he had to 
Ton et a man who had lately hanged himself., Mr. 

he 8¢ believes that the suicide took place after the vision. 
Same issue of the Journal mentions a prediction that the 
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first rain, after a period of very dry weather, would occur nineteen 
days after the prediction was made. The weather continued 
fine and warm until the morning of the day indicated, when it 
began to rain, and rained all day ; the official forecast indicated 
fair weather. : 

The Psychic, published*in New Jersey, contains a remarkable 
article stating that while the American negro is slowly approximat- 
ing to the average American citizen, the influence of negro music 
on the white population has been detrimental to morals :— 

There is nothing more vital in the expression of the life of any race 
than its music. Its music is the symbolism for the summary of its emo- 
tional attainment and possibility. “ Rag time” music has its visible 
source in negro music. It has become typically American, has outgrown 
its negroid limitations and achieved national importance. This music 
is symbolical of the primitive morality and the perceptible moral limita- 
tions of the negro type, and the increasing laxity of the moral and social 
code is more or less due to this popular music. 

Mr. Turvey, of Bournemouth, a gentleman of good position 
and unquestioned veracity, tells in The Two Worlds a curious 
story of a banjo which had been left with his sister for safe keep- 
ing. She wrapped a sheet round it, and left it in her bedroom. 
Twice every night, as she went into the room, she heard notes 
played on the banjo, even after she had wrapped the sheet 
under the strings as well as over them. Finally she removed to 
another room, and the people who slept in the room she had 
occupied still heard the banjo played at certain hours, although 
the real banjo was not in the room at all, and no sounds were 
heard in the room in which it was. 

In the Revue Spirite some biographical passages relating to 
George Sand are quoted from other reviews, showing that this 
distinguished writer was, in her early days at least, both clair- 
voyant and clairaudient. In a review of a book by the Abbé 
Petit, mention is made of a curious vision seen some years agọ 
by, an American lady :— 

She saw a vast temple in which a great number of priests, and of men and 
women, were shut up. A lady beat furiously on the door to set free her 
sisters, but the door resisted all attempts to open it. A man came by 
clad in black; he approached the temple, and gave the door so fierce 2 
push with his shoulder that it flew from its hinges and fell with a crash, 
raising a cloud of dust. When the dust cleared away, the whole crowd 
left the building with joy. 

This vision is said by the reviewer to be realized in the person 
of the author of the book, who shows how far present-day religions 
differ from the work of the Founder of Christianity. 


ii 
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Tue SuRVIVAL OF Man. By Sir Oliver Lodge, D.Sc., F.R.S., etc., 
Principal of the University of Birmingham. London: Methuen 
| & Co., 36, Essex Street, W.C. x909. Price 7s. 6d. net. 
Tuis is an important and almost era-inaugurating book; not because it 
| contains much that is new to the specialist student of the subject, but 
| because it is the first English work of any size, on psychical research, to 
appear from the pen of a scientific man of the first rank. Sir William 
i Crookes and Dr. A. R. Wallace were the first pioneers, publishing their 
| results (and thereby imperilling their reputations) at a time when such a 
i proceeding was much more dangerous than it is now. To these brave 
way-breakers, all honour is due. But their publications were small, and 
in the nature of by-products ; they did not aim at comprehensiveness or 
elaboration. On the other hand, Myers, whose great work will not easily 
I be superseded or even equalled, was not a man of science in the usual mean- 
y z ing of the term. It has, therefore, fittingly been left for Sir Oliver Lodge 
to combine the two; to give to the public a comprehensive treatise with 
the imprimatur of a scientific man of the highest distinction and of world- 
; wide reputation. 
The subject is attacked from the side of telepathy, this being the form 
| of supernormal functioning which seems most capable of being linked up 
with existing knowledge. The author describes his interesting experi- 
ments with Mr. Guthrie’s two employees in Liverpool in 1883-4, and shows a 
that the successes cannot be attributed to chance. When the objects Ap 
chosen were playing cards, the chance of an accidentally correct guess 3 
could be mathematically determined ; and in one series—for example— 
the chance of the total result being accidental was less than one in ten 
millions. With other objects, the Successes were equally striking. oe 
Normal perception, and “signalling,” were carefully guarded against. 
Telepathy was proved. 
We next pass on to trance-mediumship, and Sir Oliver describes his 


4 sittings with Mrs. Piper in 1889 and again in 1906-7, also some interest- 
> a aS es with Mrs. Thompson. Some of these have been referred to 
a ne quoted in this journal, when the various Parts of Proceedings S.P.R. 


neve been under review. (See OccuLT REVIEW, September, 1909, pp. 
a and 164.) The following is an interesting case which has not ‘ 
en thus quoted. 
= ae eine with Mrs. Piper in Liverpool, a message was received from 
aaa Me a Purported to be the deceased son of the Postmaster of Liver- 
oibie E ch. The young man intimated that his father was in special 
ia gene his death, and requested the sitters to communicate with 
that Mr = Sop ee Corea messages. This was done; and it was found 
with his so c was in special trouble, on account of a slight estrangement 
complex Aan which would have been only temporary. Other features, too 
Bip a summarize, supported the identity of the communicator. Mrs. 
“id not know Mr. Rich, and the sitters were only slightly acquainted 
oa uL ; 
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incident like this, when once fraud is abandoned ; ; and in Mrs. Piper’s case, 
as Sir Oliver truly remarks, it is much too late in the day for wholesale: 
` and unfounded assumptions of this kind. Perhaps telepathy à distance 
may be invoked, but it is doubtfully justifiable. To suppose that Mr. Rich’s. 
consciousness subliminally sent a delusive message to its own upper levels 
via a medium whom he had never seen (and of whose existence, even, he 
was not aware) seems to approach very near absurdity. The prima facie 
hypothesis, of genuine communication from “ the other side,” is much more 
rational and scientific, if we could only shake off our old materialistic 
prejudices and could look at evidence in an unbiassed way. 
The book concludes with the splendidly eloquent eulogy of Myers 
delivered by Sir Oliver Lodge as his Presidential Address before the Society 
y for Psychical Research in 1901. Itforms a worthy close to a volume which 
must be reckoned second only to Human Personality itself ; and in some 
F. ways, not second even to that. We notice that a further volume is pro- 
mised, dealing with physical phenomena. It will be awaited with keen 
interest by all who are interested in the subject. 


7 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 


Joun Derr. By Charlotte Fell Smith. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi, 342. 
London: Constable & Co., 1909. 


THERE are three general remarks to be made regarding the excellent 
gift of Miss Smith to the lives—reconsidered, and rectified—of English 
worthies. It is the most comprehensive biography of its subject which 
has appeared in any country, a delight to the student as an instance of 
what simple pains can effect to elucidate an obscure matter, and surely 
not less than strange yet pleasant reading to those who are unversed, per- 
haps even unconcerned, therein. Secondly, it replaces, as such, a great 
sheaf of old reveries, fancies and inventions, by some of which I was held 
myself in bondage, when I assumed—in far other days than these— 
that we might dare to accept a French authority on a question 
of occult historical fact. Thirdly, the book shows—after all questings 
and discoveries—how little of importance can be added to that 
which we have known almost from the beginning respecting Dee’s 
occult life. The little extra that we learn here confirms my own 
inference, stated recently in the pages of Tue OCCULT Review, that 
in all his continental wanderings he came across few indeed who were 
dedicated like himself to the secret sciences or their substitutes. I speak 
of course of men publicly known therein, not of amateurs, the devotees 
and the deluded. Miss Smith does not mention Dee’s assumed acquaint- 
ance with William Postel, the first translator of the Sepher Yetzivah 
and the author of Clavis Absconditorum. This means, as I take it, that 
she has found no traces, and it is possibly another of the dreams. Of a 
visit from Heinrich Khunrath we do hear a few words, which seem new to 
myself, and one is inclined to wonder what passed between him who wrote 
Ampiutheatrum Sapientie Æterne and him whose Monas Hieroglyphica 
occasioned those Rosicrucian speculations of which I spoke recently. 
i There is another point: Miss Smith certifies throughout to the “ sincere 
and good intention ” of John Dee, to his “ personal piety ” and his “ un- 
common purity of thought and mind.” These seem almost the words 


with him. It seems difficult to evolve a naturalistic explanation of an 
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which I used concerning him on the very eve of the publication of her 
book. She has in fine the especial advantage of not writing as a professed 
occultist ; that disposition is a pool of thought which bends many straight 
staves of fact. At the same time she is usually sympathetic and she 
is always faithful. Moreover, if she is not an occultist, she is one who 
assumes more or less tacitly the reality of psychic experience, and she 
| ; classes Edward Kelley—the “skryer” of Doctor Dee—rather in the 
| category of mediums than in that of unmixed impostors. This is pro- 
bably the best judgment that can be given on some very conflicting evi- 
dence. There are occasions, here and there, if it be worth while to say so, 
when Miss Smith might have verified a little more carefully some refer- 
-ences to occult literature and occult personalities. We should not then 
| have had Cornelius Agrippa, for example, classed as an alchemist, which 
he was in no sense whatever. But this is less than little: it remains 
that she has written, as I think, not merely the, best but the only bio- 
graphy of John Dee. We may almost go further, for it is difficult to sup- 
| pose that, either now or hereafter, we shall have any need for another, 
Having regard to her picture of her subject—man, philosopher and seeker 
after things unseen—it remains for our greater commiseration that 
fii —all his aspirations notwithstanding—he was never drawn into the 
a paths of peace which lead through the mystic life, but was concerned 
1 only with the dubious and contentious paths of psychic phenomena. 
| A. E. WAITE. 


S 


| Tue Canon; An Exposition of the Pagan Mystery perpetuated in 
the Cabala as the Rule of all the Arts. With a Preface by 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi., 403. 
London ; Elkin Mathews, 1897. x 


I BELIEVE that I shall deserve well of my readers if I draw attention to 
a few considerations that arise out of a book which has been circulating 
in a quiet—perhaps in an exceedingly restricted—way among a few 
thoughtful people during the last twelve years. It is much too late in 
the day to review it in the ordinary manner, but I have prefixed the 
necessary particulars of style and title, so that those who desire may 
be able to go further—by which I mean to the original itself. It will 
be seen that the work is anonymous, but I shouid have every opportunity 
to speak with certitude regarding its authorship, if it were possible and 
worth while to make it known at the present time. The writer has, 
Owever, passed away, and I hold no licence from his relatives ; but it 2 
may be said that his papers once came into my hands to consider whether E 
anything remained after the appearance of The Canon for inclusion in a 
supplementary volume. The author’s name is honoured in its own circle, 
ut there is no especial and public repute or lustre connected therewith. 
F en, The Canon, by the hypothesis of its claim, is a development 
Ca a Secret tradition imbedded (1) in that storehouse of tradition called 
ees Kabalah— hyp —(2) in Freemasonry, and (3) in the Ancient 
the R ee generally. Itis described, in the quaint manner of the writer, as 
aa Fee of allthe Arts. The Rule is therefore the Canon, and the work is 
wees mpt to demonstrate the canonical law underlying “ the method 
: Sed by the old architects in building ” as well as “all other arts.” 


a 
a 
A 
3. 
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This law was the secret of the old priesthoods ; it was therefore the secret 
of religion, or its esoteric doctrine. The exposition is concerned more 
especially with the symbolism of the Cross, which in one or another 
form is expressed in nearly all Christian churches, as if by a process of 
-excogitation. The cruciform church—with sanctuary, nave and transepts— 
speaks for itself. I assume it to have represented always the body of 
Christ, extended as it was at the crucifixion. It is alternatively the body 
of man when it adopts one of the ancient attitudes of adoration—or that 
which is attributed symbolically to Job when he said: “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” The church simple, consisting of nave and sanctuary 
only, represents the enfolded figure which corresponds to the traditional 
attitude of Osiris in his resurrection, when his arms were crossed upon 
his breast. It is the attitude of contemplation and of ecstasy. Now, 
I am not pretending to say that these points are precisely those which 
the author of The Canon has sought to express, but they will arise in the 
consciousness of Christian mystics out of his thesis that ancient temples, 
taken generically, are the body of man extended, so to speak, in symbolism, 
while—in their measurements—they reveal—as the whole position is 
summarized by the preface of Mr. Cunninghame Graham—“ the magni- 
tudes of the sun, moon, and other planets, together with the distances 
of their orbits.” This and other astronomical knowledge was secret 
in the old days ; it was above the comprehension of the vulgar ; it was com- 
municated—lI suppose, in respect of its technical part—to the authorized 
builders of temples ; and it was thus memorized in mighty symbols, the 
chief among which is the cross. It would be idle if I were to suggest 
that a secret doctrine which demonstrates the lost solar system of the 
ancients—and shows that the supposed discoveries of the moderns were 
anticipated in the night of time—is any concern of that soul which is my 
one concern in literature. The demonstration, moreover, is in the approxi- 
mate mode only; it involves some acquaintance with mathematics ; 
and it is therefore beyond the pale of understanding by that vague per- 
sonality which is termed the general reader. But if those who are drawn 
—and they are many—by a cloud of strange intimations in the course 
of a suggestive inquiry, will take the calculations for granted, thereis a 
mass of material in the pages which, apart from the hypothesis itself, will 
provide ample food for thought, and—speaking by my own experience 
as a reasonable guide for others—of that thought which fructifies and 
which does concern the soul, 
The canonical law is applied not only to architecture but to religion— 
theology being “ the epitome of art ”—to music, even to rhetoric. Assuredly 
= the fantasies of the mind are curious, and supposing that all this is a deeply 
involved example of the fantastic spirit, it is still interesting as one of 
its most typical instances. But it is more also, and I can certify on my own 
knowledge that those who hold certain keys and are therefore acquainted 
$ with things implied mystically in the measures of the heights and 
A deeps and extensions of palaces and temples and cities lying four-square, 
will find vestiges herein for the extension of consciousness in this mode 
of symbolism. To these I commend it, as well as to the curious reader 
who finds joy in the curious things of the outside world and of the world 
of thought in byways hardly tracked, 
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PRACTICAL HyPNOTISM. By Comte C. de Saint-Germain. London: 
T, Werner Laurie. Price 6s. net. 


Tuts volume aims at giving a popular account of the history, practice 
and theory of Mesmerism, and Hypnotism. It is evidently a careful 
compilation, and is the outcome of fairly wide reading; and the author 
fs especially to be commended for his judicial attitude on the various 
debatable questions. 5 

The author shows no acquaintance with the works of Drs. Tuckey 
and Bramwell, though quoting the much less important volume of Mr, 
Ernest Hart. In fact, he seems to be curiously neglectful of the litera- 
ture and practice of hypnotism in England since the days of Braid, Esdaile, 
and Elliotson ; and, though just mentioning Myers and Gurney, he gives 
no presentation of the former’s psychological theory of hypnotism, which 
is now accepted by the leading British hypnotists. Though aiming at 
eclecticism, he pronounces in favour of the “ Charcot School.” (“ The 
predominance of the School of the Salpêtrière is now a recognized fact,” 
p. 44.) The truth of the matter is that Charcot’s three stages, distinct from 
suggestion, are now discredited ; and that the Nancy doctrine of many 
$ gradating depths, all due to suggestion, is almost completely triumphant. 
3 Y a M. de Saint-Germain also follows Charcot in another of his mistakes—viz. 

i 


Me 


the doctrine that hypnotizability proves nervous disease or abnormality. 
, Nevertheless, M. de Saint-Germain is right in his contention for a possible 
influence (or exfluence) from magnets and from human bodies, and it 
seems likely that the physical phenomena of spiritualism are due to some 
such agency. 

The book is worth reading, and, with the above qualifications, may be 
heartily recommended. J. ArTHUR HILL, 


Tae Way Our. By Lampadephoros. London: Elliot Stock, 6A, os 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Tus volume is one of a series of three by the same author, wherein he 
Seeks to show the progress of the mind in its journey from comparative to 
positive stages in religious thought. The work forms a synthetic survey 
of spiritual evolution. The author feels that divine knowledge may be 
gained even in this world, and he shows how a typical modern mind, bred 
A in the atmosphere of contemporary Agnosticism, accepting nothing which 
j it does not see, and admitting of no authority save its own reason and 
understanding, places its centre of authority in itself, in its own moral 
being, and through itself wins to that knowledge of truth which is promised 
to those who worship the Spirit of Truth. The book is full of rich thought, 
Vital questionings, and clear analysis. To the religiously disposed mind 
it will be a source of great encouragement and inspiration. 
SCRUTATOR. 


ee 
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Tie Ways or Love. By Elizabeth Severs. London: Theosophical 


By ine Society, 161, New Bond Street, W. Price 3s. 6d. 
et. 


IN thi ; z 
se volume we have a series of very readable stories, which convey 
as of set purpose in the author’s mind and which,“in fact, are 
meaning and intention. The stories are grouped in three sections, 
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entitled respectively: Darkness, Struggle and the Dawn of Light. In 
" the first of these is markedly a crescendo of pathos in “ A Child’s Failure,” 
“A Woman’s Tragedy,” and “A Disciple’s Fall.” In the second the 
Scheme of the work involves a study of “ Fatality,” and “ Two Lives.” 
The apotheosis of this psychological development is found in “ The Mother 
of All,” and “The Prophet’s Cry,” which are comprised in the third 
section. 

The work is skilfully planned, and the stories are well told. Who 
reads may find an interest, while he who reads deeply will gain instruction, 

, SCRUTATOR. 


THE Wonner-Boox OF Macnetism. By Ed. J. Houston, Ph. D. 
London: W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. : 


How fascinating and mysterious a force is magnetism does not appear 
to us by the common experience of daily life. It is to be seen and appre- 
ciated only in books, conspicuous among which is a delightful work under 
the above title, by Professor Houston. The book forms one of a series 

of “Wonder-books,” by this gifted author. He talks science in that 
admirable manner which Professor Sir Robert Ball has made famous. - A 
He teaches by interest, illustrates by appeal to facts of general experi- x% 3; 
ence, and by a free use of the scientific imagination recommended by 
Huxley, weaves a halo of magic and mystery around the commonest 
facts of magnetism and electricity. It would be well for us were there 
more books of this sort in use in our schools. Professor Houston has 
hit upon a grand idea and elaborated it with consummate skill. 


SCRUTATOR. 


BRÜNHILDE—A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. By H. L. W. C. London: 


Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W 
Price 6d. 


Tuts is one of a series of Wa 
far as my recollection Serves, 
hended as a great mystical phil 
interpretations of the master 
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THE GLIMPSE. By Arnold Bennett. Cr. 8vo, Pp. 365. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Price 6s. 


One of the charms of the other world is its multi-discoverableness. There 
is only one North Pole, but the dreamlands of the soul are infinite in 
number. And of these assuredly every man has a right to discover one 
for himself. Mr. Bennett, a novelist of uncommon gifts, has embodied in 
The Glimpse an idea of an author’s future after death, an idea which 
has the merit of satisfying one’s individualism and ideal of divine 
suavity. 

The anecdote of Mr. Bennett’s romance is soon told. After a attack 
of angina pectoris, caused by the shock of discovering that his wife was 
contemplating adultery, Morrice Loring dies and finds himself looking at 
the body which had contained him, and also at a “ floating imitation ” 
of himself, in colour “pale greyish heliotrope,” which floats above his 
deathbed. Soon he is conscious of the chromatic appearance of the 
loving and jealous thoughts issuing from the brain of a particularly plain 
domestic ; and later on he finds that those of his desires which may be 
called appetites are superbly gratified. Thus his hunger for knowledge 
is fed by a library in which he makes “ contacts with all cultures,” and 
his male love of woman, as the highest example of a possession, is minis- 
tered to by a female “instrument of every noble pleasure.” Yet desire 
dies ; his egoism figures as a “ terrible perverse impulse towards separa- 
tion”; and he ascends on the “curve of evolution ” till his spirit has 
“no home but its fellow spirit” ; and he is proceeding to yield up his 
individuality in exchange for “ final self-knowled ge’ when he is summoned 
back to the physical world in which he awakes, like a man who has slept 
instead of died, too late to prevent his wife from committing suicide. 

Much in Mr. Bennett’s book that deals with terrestrial life, as the 
physically living know it, is admirable. A confrére of the reviewer has 
publicly paid tribute to the masterliness of Mr. Bennett's pathological 
writing. Those who would learn, by examples, lessons in romantic crafts- 
manship should look at pages 76, 118, and chapter xxxvii. 

W. H. CHEsson. 


THE DIVINE IN Man. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. London: 


Morgan & Scott, Ltd., 12, Paternoster Buildings, E.C. Price 
Is. net. : 


e 


Tars volume, which is the substance of four lectures delivered ‘at the 
Alliance Club, London, is a construct of Christian thought regarding Christ, 
God, Joy and Love. It presents the thought of Christ as the Christian’s 
foundation, of God as his Resource, of Joy as the Christian Life and of 
neve as Power in the Christian. The structure of the true faith and 
We is treated in a graphic and symbolical manner, and the amplitudes of 
© complete edifice are displayed in a pleasing and attractive form. 
- © reasonableness of Dr. Schofield’s thought is well illustrated in a 
Single excerpt ; 
a qr Spiritual a person is, the more absolutely natural he becomes ; 
as if it we -poopie who speak so much of spirituality and try to beep spiritual, 
a matter of walking along a tight-rope, of maintaining precarious 
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balance for fear they should tumble down on either side, are really not spiritual 
atall. True spirituality is no acrobatic feat ! ” ; 
Dr. Schofield’s book has a good tonic effect, and should be well received 
by Christian readers. i 
SCRUTATOR. 


Wso’s WHo—roro. Price ros. net. 

ENGLISHWOMAN’S YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY—I9gI0. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR-BooK—ig10. Price Is. net. 

Wuo’s WHO YxEAR-BooK—igio. Price Irs. net. London: Adam 
and Charles Black, Soho Square. 


ALL who are interested in the times they live in and to whom personalities 
are factors of importance, will find in the annual publications of Messrs. 
A. and C. Black just exactly who’s who and all about them. The bulking 
of the biographical section represented by the major work becomes more 
Significant year by year, so much so that one begins to wonder whether 
distinguished men and women are more numerous in these days of special- 
ized ability, or whether the very distinguished among them have not 
been hurt in the crush. Yet it is interesting to learn that the Right 
Hon. John Burns was educated at the Battersea night school and is “ still 
learning,” that he “ came into the world with a struggle,” is still struggling, 
and has prospects of struggling a good deal more at the forthcoming 
Election. It is good also to know that there is only one George Bernard 
among the many distinguished Shaws. In fact, it is not until one has 
plodded patiently through Who's Who in 1910, that he discovers what 
a large number of really important personages have had the honour of 
his acquaintance! From the Englishwoman’s Year Book we may learn 
much that is of current interest, and among other items there is ‘‘ Avia- 


than air” machine was first successfully used by Messrs. Wilbur & Orville 
__ Wright in December, 1903, at Kill Devil Hill—than which incident nothing 
= is more appropriate when it is a matter of our growing wings. 

Soe ScRUTATOR. 


; ON THE FRINGE oF THE INVISIBLE. By Rachel J. Fox. London: 
: West, Newman & Co., 54, Hatton Garden, E.C. Price 5d. 

REPRINTED from the Friend's Quarterly Examiner, this carefully con- 
ered argument for the immanence of the spiritual world and the possi- 


y latent in the sub-conscious or sub-attentive region of the mind, 
nies e á source of re-assurance to many to whom, through lack of such 
GE 


ghtful help, the researches of modern science no less than the sterility 
orthodox religion, appear subversive of the old faith in which rested 
profound assurance of the spiritual life. The authoress ably argues 
inclusion of modern Psychical Research into the question of Scrip- 
ee ences and conspicuously in the matter of the resurrection and 
Tra 


tion” in a section by itself, in which we are reminded that a “ heavier. 
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THE AQUARIAN GOSPEL OF JESUS, 
THE CHRIST. 


$ Recovered from the so-called Akashic Records, by LEVI. 
A This is the Gospel of Brotherhood. 
4] Price, prepaid, 9s. In leather cover, 18s. 6d. 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION; 
| or, God is for You. Price, prepaid, 2s. 9d. 
; This is a Grand Book. 


Full particulars and Catalogue of new books will be sent on application. 
ANGLO- AMERICAN BOOK CO., 29 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY MAN AND WOMAN 


BEING 


A COMPLETE MANUAL OF HEALTH. 
| ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Price 5s, 3d., Parcels Post. Profusely Illustrated with 50 Engravings. 
{ A Comprehensive and Confidential Treatise on the Structure, Functions, Passional 
\ Attractions and Perversions, True and False Physical and Social Conditions, 


Na and the most Intimate Relations of Men and Women. 

Wier 

i) OVER 100,000 COPIES OF THIS WORK having been issued to the general public is, we 
consider, the best testimony of its value as a Hygienic Guide. 


` NICHOLS & CO. respectfully solicit the attention of the Principals of Colleges, School Teachers, Clergy- 
| men, Paronts, Guardians, and all persons interested in the care of the youth of both sexes, to the above 
| Manual of Health, which on perusal will be found highly conducive to the end all have in view for those 
| Committed to their charge, viz., their physical, moral, and spiritual welfare. 


he NICHOLS & CO., 34G, Hart Street, W.C. 
| THE PERFECTED SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN. 
į 


Everyone is interested in the New Invention applied to Bloom’s Safety Self -Filling Pen, It has the 
following advantages :—Fills itself in a moment; Clean itself instantly; No rubber to perish or other 
Parts to get out of order; Does not leak or blot and always ready to write; Twin feed and all latest 
` improvements, 
The Makers claim BLOOM'S Safety Self-Filling Pen the Best Pen made, 
being convinced everyone should use it. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER IS MADE TO THE PUBLIC FOR THREE MONTHS. 


The 10/6 Bloom's Safety Self-Filling Pen, with 14 carat Gold Nib, for 3/6: 


The 15/- Bloom's Safety Self-Filling Pen, fitted with Massive Diamond Pointed 14 carat 
Gold Nib, 5/6. A THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE WITH EVERY PEN FOR RELIABILITY, and, 
TN are not satisfied, money will be returned or Pen exchanged till suited. Pojnts can be had Fine, 
edium, Broad, or J, soft or hard. Readers of OCCULT Revrew can‘ have full confidence in 
Bloom S Safety Pen. No other pen so simple, reliable, or such pleasure to use. ORDER AT ONCE. 
Makers: BLOOM & Co., Ltd., 37, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
*,* Ladies or Gentlemen can be appointed Agents. 


a Leies or "Gentlemen oth appointed dems n OT 
THE BIRTHDAY BOOK OF DESTINY. 


By “SEPHARIAL.” 3s. 6d. net. 


ai 
| 
| 


par NEW MANUAL OF ASTROLOGY. | PRACTICAL ASTROLOGY. Being a 


Y “SHPHARIAL.” Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. Simple Method of Ina truchon dn Po Sclen cay 
of Astrology. New edition. By N Leo. 
‘ GUIDE To THE HAND. By CHEIO. Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. $ 


Tllustrated, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ASTROLOGY: THE KEY TO ROULETTE, | CRYSTAL-GAZING AND CLAIRVOY-. 
By Jonn Royse. Cloth, 5s. net. ANCE. By Joun Metvitie. Cloth, 5s. 


Write for Catalogue to NICHOLS & CO., 


34G, HART STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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Peccy GAINSBOROUGH, THE GREAT PAINTER’S DAUGHTER. By 
Emily Baker. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, pp. 243. London: Francis 
Griffiths, 1909. Price 5s. net. 


THE biographical novel, candidly dealing with real people in private life, 
may be described as the little sister of the historical novel. It has not 
the artistic possibilities of the roman à clef, but, within its limits, it can be 
charming, as is proved by the work before me, in which the man whom 
itl the ‘encyclopzedist calls “ the first really original English landscape-pain- 
ter” appears in a truly lovable light. The occult interest of this novel 
consists in fortune-telling and mesmerism, the latter supposed to be prac- 
tised by Johann Fischer, the oboe-player, who unhappily married Molly, 
the younger of Gainsborough’s daughters. On the amorous side the novel 
is certainly gloomy, since to Peggy Gainsborough is ascribed a fruitless 
love for Gainsborough Dupont, whose heart lies vainly at her sister’s 
feet, while an apocryphal duke fulfils a gipsy’s prophecy by unselfishly 
releasing Peggy from her promise to marry him. Relief to these doleful 
affairs of yearning and blight is supplied by pretty passages between 
Gainsborough and his wife who, if either had offended the other, made it 
up by a pretence of correspondence between their dogs, Tris and Fox, 
immortalized by the picture of them in the National Gallery. Sheridan, 
the famous playwright, figures pleasantly in the novel, in which an attrac- 
tive feature, worthy of imitation, is an interesting series of illustrations, 
six of which are photographically reproduced from pictures by Gains- 
borough. W. H. Cursson. 


Tue Book or Kines. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt. Doc. Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner & Co., Ltd. 
Wuen Manetho, the Egyptian priest, compiled a canon of kings for 
Ptolemy Philadelphus in the third century B.c., it must have been pleas- 
ing to the vanity of his royal master that the list should have appro- 
priately begun with three dynasties of Gods followed by five dynasties of 
Demi-gods and Manes. Of these, the first reigned fora period of 11,985 
years, the second for 858 and the third for 1,056 years, and then followed 
the Demi-gods and the dynasty of Manes, embracing a period of 10,937 
years, the illustrious ones reigning over Egypt altogether for a period of 
twenty-four thousand, eight hundred and thirty-six years. These figures 
are so suspiciously like those representing the Solar or Great Year of 
25,920 years, that one is disposed to regard the assumptions of Manetho 
to have been based upon some approximation to this great period. That 
it was not sober history we all know. 
‘When ‘we come to the records of Africanus in the third century B.C. 


ly i is, Memphis, 
‘Herakleopolis and Thebes, and these are yet found to be at variance with 
the Tables of Eratosthenes and the Book of the Sothis. It must there- 
k te be conceded that a scholarly work of this nature by Dr. Budge, which 

Be pable of resolving cosmos out of chaos, is of immense advantage to 
_ the s uden of Egyptology. The work is illustrated throughout with 

ne various steles, rock inscriptions and sculptures from which the greater 
pa: the has been compiled. : $ 
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ASTROLOGICAL MANUALS. 


Pocket editions, neatly bound in cloth. 


PRICE 1/- each, 1/2 post free, 


THE RATIONALE OF ASTROLOGY. z 
A fitting Manual to place in the hands of those who know nothing whatever about 
the subject. It takes the place of an introductory handbook on Astrology. 
PLANETARY INFLUENCES. 
A very interesting Manual for those who desire to grasp the meaning of planetary 
influence without study. All who read it are charmed with its simplicity. 
EVERYBODY’S ASTROLOGY. 


A very popular Manual, now in its FOURTH EDITION. There is given a complete 
series of delineations of the main characteristics of each one of the 144 distinct 
and separate types of persons born each year; their fortunate and unfortunate 


periods of life, etc., ete. 
WHAT IS A HOROSCOPE AND HOW IS IT CAST? 


An elementary work on Astrology. It fully explains the meaning of a horoscope 
in all senses of the word, and is entirely free from calculations of any description, 
THE HOROSCOPE IN DETAIL. 


A complete Supplement to What is a Horoscope and How is it Cast? giving all 
the additional details necessary for the study of the horoscope. SECOND 


Epitron. 
DIRECTIONS AND DIRECTING. 


A sequel to The Horoscope in Detail. It explains the art of “ Directions,” and 
8lves very simple rules for the forecasting of future events from the horoscope. 
Many illustrations and examples are given. 


THEORETICAL ASTROLOGY, 


A philosophical treatise on Astrology. It is a very interesting Manual, full of 


Suggestive and illuminating ideas, and forms a clear introduction to what is 
known as Theoretical Astrology. 


MEDICAL ASTROLOGY. 


A new and entirely original work. Itis a valuable addition to this series of Manuals 
dealing with the medical side of Astrology in a thoroughly efficient manner.- 


HORARY ASTROLOGY. 


This Manual explains the art of divination by Horary Astrology. It gives rules 
for obtaining the answers to questions such as :— Will it be advisable to remove ? 


etc., etc. It contains a complete Glossary of Astrological Terms, an exceed- 
ingly useful addition. 


THE DEGREES OF THE ZODIAC SYMBOLISED. 


very degree of the Zodiac is symbolised, and explained, by two distinct systems. 
Second Edition. 3 


RAYS OF TRUTH. 3/6, 3/10 post free. 


PRACTICA 
Edition. 


The highest raise h < eae 
valuable. Praise has been given to these two books; they are extremely 


L ASTROLOGY. 3/6, 3/10 post free. Third 


ai “MODERN ASTROLOGY” OFFICE, 2 
& 43, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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HYPNOFIGNPS: SUGGESTIVE THERAREUTICS CURE 


FUNCTIONAL PARALYSIS NERVOUSNESS, INSOMNIA, CHOREA 
HEADACHE, SCIATICA, STAGE FRIGHT, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 
BLUSHING, WOMEN’S AILMENTS, ETC. 
Cigarette Habit, Morphia Habit, Alcoholism, and many bad habits, 
Ie Neris Disorders yield to HYPNOTISM, “There isno treatment so restful to the nervous system as the 
eaceful, soothing, HYPNOTIC TREATMENT. Marvellous cures when every known remedy has been tried and 


failed, ‘Testimonials from patients cured can be seen. k 
Write for appointment or treatment and Te: Enclose aa env elope. 


rms. 
jo OCCULT REVIEW: 
Radress MR, JAY, HYPNOTIST, co" OC CO IUDERSGATE STREET, E.O. 


“ Sleep, chief nourisher in life’s feast." “* Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it.” — er 4 
; a 
: ee j 
i The Graphic says his readings are wonderful. 7 


APERE PETET we ea å 
- Re ea 


The Court Journal says “Has remarkable psychic 
owers,” ; 
| p Lady Montagu of Beaulieu says “The chart is marvellous,” 
¥ Seymour Hicks, the celebrated Actor, says, " Marvel- 
lously accurate.” . 1 
Mrs. Kendal, the great actress, says, ''You ave 
astonished me with your accuracy.” 
Take an impression of your rightthumb. Send this with |” 
birth-date and 1s. p.o. and stamp, fora descriptive chart 


as a test of his ability. 
DO IT NOW. YOU WILL BE AMAZED. 


rot, KENDAL, OC., 89, Regent Street, London, W., 
í MRS. ANNETTA BANBURY 


a Normal Clairvoyante, Phenomenal Psychic, 


Advises clients daily on personal and general matters through sychic aid. Business 
advice a speciality. Psychometry by post from articles worn. Fee bs. Questions answered — 
through mental concentration (powerful telepathist). Highly recommended as conscien-- 
tious, lucid, and reliable—49, Brondesbury Villas, High Road, Kilburn, London. 
Telephone, 2,229 Paddington. 


MRS. CECILE CAMPBELL, Clairvoyante, Occultist, 
Astrologer, and Palmist. Horoscopes cast with two 
years’ directions. Your vibrationsfrom your name and 
numbers of your birth. Address: 4, Mornington 
Avenue Mansions, West Kensington, London. (First 
turning on right of Station.) 


TEST HOROSCOPE by ye methods of ye Ancient Egyptian’ _ 
> and Wise Men of the East. 

Events, Changes, Fortunate Days, Numbers, Colours, etc. Business 
Guidance, Planetary Influence on friendship, marriage and important epochs. 


Pet 


aye 


Pe i ” 


e Two years’ GUIDE added FREE if you mention this . 
i paper. Send birth, date and rs. P.O. aes 
: THOS. GOULD, Astrologer, Butleigh, Whitchurch 
: Road, CARDIFF. Seren. 
5 ARMA, Spiritual Clairvoyante. Circles, Wednesdays and Fridays, _ 
i commencing punctually 3 p.m. ; fee 2s. Private sittings from 5s.,- 
A for half an hour, and private circles by appointment. 1, Campden Hill.. 
! Mansions, Notting Hill Gate (Edge St., off Church St.). Telephone, 3013 


Kensington, Flat 1. ? ; 
R. RONALD BRAILEY, Clairvoyant and 


" Psychometrist, 142, Lancaster Road, W. (ClosetoLad- 
_ broke Grove Station.) Hours 11 to 6. ’Phone 3117 Paddington. Advice by Post, 5S. < 


MADAME BIANCA UNORNA, Psychic, Seeress, etc., lately returned from: 
abroad, receives Clients (by appointment only) at Loftus, Residential Hotel, < 
11 Templeton Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. Telephone 491-Central. Circle» 
being formed. a 


: ; 
GENUINE PSYCHICS, CLAIRVOYANTES, PSYCHOMETRISTS, - 

5 CRYSTAL and CARD READERS, PALMISTS and ASTROLOGERS, 

_ Attend daily for consultation from 11.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. at the Rooms of The.. 

: Occult Book Co., 67, Lower Sloane Street, S.W. Fees very. moderate. s 

 _JMADAME ZAIDIA, 57, Edgware Road, W. At home daily 11 to T. Fees: 
= Short clairvoyant reading, 2s. 6d.; crystal reading, 5s.; Indian Mirror read 

ing, 10s. 6d. A class to discuss occult subjects Tuesday evenings, 8 o'clock, fee 15. 

- Seance, Monday evening, 8 o’clock prompt, fee 1s. i 3 paneer 
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OCCULT REVIEW 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO THE INVESTIGATION OF SUPER- 
NORMAL PHENOMENA AND THE STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEMS, 


EpireD By RALPH SHIRLEY 
“ Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri ” 


Price SEVENTENCE NET ; post free, EIGHTPENCE. Annual Subscription, for British Isles, 
United States and Canada, SEVEN SHILLINGS (One Dollar seventy-five Cents) ; 
for other countries, EIGHT SHILLINGS. 


Entered at Stationers Hall. 


AMERICAN AGENTS: The /wternational News Company, New York ; The We 
News Company, Boston; the Western News Company, Chicago, 


Subscribers in Zzdia can obtain the Magazine from A. H. Wheeler & Co., 15 Elgin 
Road, Allahabad ; Wheeler’s Building, Bombay ; and 39 Strand, Calcutta, 


All communications to the Editor should be addressed c/o the Publishers, 


w England 


WILLIAM RIDER & Son, LIMITED, 164 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 
WOL: XI. MARCH 1910 No. 3 


; 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


. WHAT think ye of Christ? Whose Son was he? :Was he 
„Jesus the son of Mary and the carpenter Joseph ? or was He 
Christ the Logos, the Son of the Eternal Father and’ the Holy 
Spirit? This problem is raised—not, I admit, in these words, but 
raised in essence—by a remarkable article in the current issue 
say Of the Hibbert Journal,* entitled “ The Collapse 
ae se of Liberal Christianity,’ by the Rev. R. C. 
curst? Anderson, -D.D., minister ‘of the Ward Congrega- 
'_ tional Church of Dundee. It is indeed nọ new 
It was the theme of the New Gospel of Interpretation: 
in that very remarkable book The Perfect Way, by 
Maitland and Anna Bonus Kingsford, of which I have 
nan earlier number of this magazine. 
But it is certainly a novel experience to hear the doctrine of this 
ew Gospel stated so clearly, so forcibly and so categorically by 
erof any Christian sect. The article is no fresh 
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sidelight on the meaning of the Christian’s Faith. Tt goes to the 
very basis of the root-meaning of Christianity itself. 
THE NEW Jf it disputes the historical basis—as it undoubtedly 
GOSPEL OF Joes—of the Catholicism of the last two thousand 
Ne years, it is at the same time a challenge of open 
PON. defiance to the New Theology. This, at all events, 
in the author’s opinion, is not merely an attenuated form of 
Christianity. It is in no true sense Christianity at all. Tts 
position is rotten and evidentially untenable. It is a house built 
upon shifting sand. 
Liberal Christianity, so called, has thought to fortify its 
position by stripping Christianity and the Bible-story of their 
incredible elements and by offering the residue as a rationalized 
gospel for the benefit of a later generation for which the old 
Gospel, in the new light of modern science, has become altogether 
too “tall.” The New Theology has substituted Jesus, the 
great moral Reformer and Teacher, for Christ, the Son of God, 
the Word of the Eternal Father, and offered the high moral ideals 
of the sermon on the Mount as an excellent substitute for the 
Christian religion. Having eliminated the miracles, the doctrine 
of the Trinity, of the Incarnation, Atonement and Resurrection, 
it serves up to the enlightened palate of the modern man the so- 
called historical portrait of Jesus, the great Example of Humanity 


virtue and the observance generally of the moral code. 

The author of the article traverses two points. He contends 
first that the moral code as preached—if it ever was preached— 
in the Sermon on the Mount, is a high moral code pure and 
simple, and not a religion in any sense—Christian or other—and 
secondly, that the portrait of the teacher of this code is in no 
sense an historical portrait at all, that the elimination 
of the miracles and the grosser improbabilities from 
the Bible-story do not confer on the remainder an 
evidential value which it did not previously possess, 
that, in short, the incredible parts of the story, if they 
are incredible, are of the essence of the narrative, and 

that the portrait of Jesus presented by Renan, and presented 
_ again with some variation by R. J. Campbell and others, is not 
_a genuine portrait at all—that it is merely legend—and, worse still, 
legend emasculated. I confess I think that the position Dr. 
inderson takes upin this matter is a strong one. The historical 


RENAN’S 
PORTRAIT 
HAS NO 
HISTORICAL 
BASIS. 


d ‘messin which the period alleged to be that of the Gospel 


made Perfect, as an admirable stimulus to the cultivation of 
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| trated. Those from whom we should look for light on the 
incidents in question maintain a silence which, assuming the 
Pe Gospel records to be authentic, is nothing short of amazing. The 
: l only reference in Josephus is an obvious and palpable interpola- 
| tion done with too rude a hand even to give it the appearance of 
Í authenticity. Philo Judæus, the contemporary of Jesus,-who 
wrote a history of those times, had clearly never even’ heard of 
him, or if he had heard, considered him as an itinerant preacher 
too insignificant for mention. Another historian of the same 
date, Justus of Tiberius, also left him unnoticed. A Jesus 
indeed, we read of inthe Talmud who fled from Palestine to Egypt 
and after his return founded a sect of “apostate 
Jews,” but this was some eighty or a hundred years 
before the subject of the Bible record is supposed to 
have been born. That the Gospel narratives cannot 
be regarded as first-hand information I have shown 
| elsewhere. Theyjare—even the most authentic of them—obvious 
Ne compilations from ‘earlier records. They stand discredited, if by 
i nothing else, at least by the evidence of Papias Bishop of 
| Hierapolis (circa A.D. 120), who expresses preference for the oral 
| tradition over all the written records that he knows of in his day, 
| of which records he speaks in open disparagement. 

Of all evidence on this exceedingly obscure subject probably 
the Epistles of St. Paul * are the most valuable, as bearing internal 
evidence of their own authenticity, though there can be little 
doubt that they suffered from interpolations. What then is the | 
attitude of Paul the Apostle to the Gospel-narrative ? It is not \ 
too much to say that he practically ignores it. He should, one 
would have thought, have known all about the sayings and doings 
of Jesus from first-hand information from the other apostles. 
| Apparently he knows nothing. His allusions to Christ are allu- 
| Sions to a quasi-legendary personality or to a religious ideal. ‘ 
oat In no sense are they comprehensible as: allusions to one who was 
ah Practically a contemporary. f 

Assume (says Dr. Anderson) ‘the historicity of Paul and the genuine- 
ness of his Epistles and then consider the contentions in which the great 
oe Was engaged. He argued for the freedom of the spirit as opposed 
ay Bore of the letter. W ould not his cause have been authorita- 

nally decided in his favour had he quoted Jesus as saying, 


JESUS 
UNKNOWN 
TO PHILO 
JUDÆUS. 


* Of course in this category I do not include the Epistle to the Hebrews, 


yeas aS obviously by another hand, though if I did it would not affect 
e argument, 


E a St. Paul’s reference to the appearances of Christ after his death EES 
consistent with the Gospel-narratives and is possibly an interpolation. ; 
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1 The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath” ? He | 
carried the gospel to the Gentiles and by doing so created modern Chris- 
tianity. Would he not have effectually silenced his Judaizing cavillers 
if he had quoted the great Johannine saying, “ Other sheep I have, which £ 


are not of this flock: them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice, 
and they shall become one flock, one shepherd ” ? Why did he not quote 
them’? 

There is no disguising the fact that St. Paul's doctrine of : 
Christ is throughout a mystical one. It is obvious from his | 
epistles that he has no knowledge of the Bible-story as we know | 
it, nor of Jesus, the man, as he is portrayed in that story.* Dr. | 
Anderson takes the view that these facts ““ compel 
the conclusions (1) that the simple Jesus of liberal 
theory did not then exist,t and (2) that the creative | 
sayings of the Gospels had not then crystallized 
round a Jesus nucleus. He then proceeds to enunciate in outline 
the allegorical interpretation of Christianity to which I have 
already alluded as expounded in the pages of The Perfect Way. 3 
But in introducing his thesis he prefaces it with some very per- % 
tinent remarks about the religious position generally in the 
Roman world of that time which seem to me to be very helpful 
and suggestive to those who wish to understand more clearly 
the vexed question of the origins of early Christianity. Chris- 

* A curious theory is enunciated with regard to the Crucifixion by 
Salomon Reinach (Orpheus—a General History of Religions. London : 
William Heinemann). 

“The circumstances of the Passion (he observes) bear a most suspicious 
resemblance to rites that were in use at a much earlier period at certain 
festivals. At the so-called feast of the Sacoea in Babylonia and Persia, 
there was a triumphal procession of a condemned criminal dressed as a 
king ; at the end of the festival he was stripped of his fine raiment, scourged, 
hanged, or crucified. We know from Philo that the populace of Alexandria 
gave the name Karabas to one of these improvised kings who was over- 
whelmed with mock honovrs and afterwards ill-treated. But Karabas 


has no meaning, either in Aramaic or Greek. It must be emended to 
read Barabbas, which means in Aramaic, ‘Son of the Father. ... In 
: addition to all this, we learn that about the year 250 Origen read in a very 
“ancient manuscript of St. Matthew’s Gospel that Barabbas was called 
_ Jesus Barabbas. By comparing these various statements, we are led to 
the conclusion that Jesus was put to death not instead of Barabbas, but 
in the character of a Barabbas. The Evangelists neither understood the 
ceremony they described nor the nature of the derisive honours bestowed 
On Jesus ; they made a myth of what was probably a rite.” 
f A case might be made out for the theory that the Talmud date is 
and that the original of the Jesus of the Gospels lived at anearlier 
date than is generally believed. Apart from this supposition, the 
myth round his story at so early a period seems quite 


WHAT DID 
PAUL KNOW 
OF JESUS? 
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tianity, he premises, was not “ founded ” by any single historical 
personage, but was the synthesis of the factors that 


sats controlled the historical development of the time. 

PRICING OF Ti was “ nonew thing in the world,” but rather the 
CHRIS- —sesult of a gradual moral and intellectual advance 
TIANITY. 


and evolution which had been taking place simultane- 
ously on somewhat different lines in Greece, Rome and Judaea. 

“ Tt is (he says) of little purpose to discard the ordinary supernaturalism 
of the Church if Jesus be left uniquely perfect. We might as well say 
that he was virgin-born and spent his life working miracles. . . . The Jesus 
of liberal theology, whom it pictures as the ideal Man, the Founder of 
Christianity, is no more historical than is the Christ of theChurch. . . . The 
same motive that placed a Garden of Eden at the beginning of man’s life 
on earth places an ideal man at the Opening of the Christian development.” 


If the story of the Garden of Eden in Genesis be an allegory, 
by the same token the Gospel-narrative is an allegory also. Dr. 
Anderson’s hypothesis, then, is that Christianity began, not with 
a Jesus (a teacher), whom the early Christians were endeavouring 
to imitate, but with a Christ whom they worshipped. He shows 
that such a cult or community was no uncommon thing in the 
Greco-Roman world. The bond that united the members of 
these cults was a vow of service to a certain god or hero. ‘One 
would be organized under the Saviour-God, Zeus-Soter, as its 
patron, and the members called Soteriaste; another under 
Hercules, others under Dionysos, Sarapis, etc.” 

When (Says our author, offering it seems to me a most illuminating 
sidelight) when we read such an invitation as the following, written on 
papyri found at Oxyrhynthus, dating from the second century, light 
is thrown on the New Testament use of the term Lord as applied to Christ, 


“Chairemon invites you to dine at the table of the Lord Sarapis 


in the Sarapion to-morrow the I5th, at 9 o'clock.” 
Or this: 


“ Antonios, son of Ptolemaios, invites you to dine with him at 


the table of the Lord Sarapis in the house of Claudius Sarapion on 
the 16th at 9 O'clock.” 


x We see that the relation which the patron god in these communities 
ore to the individual members was exactly the relation which Christ is 


Tepresented as bearing to the members of the Primitive Church in the 
Epistles and Gospels. 


“THE CHRIST Neither Gospels nor Epistles, Dr. Anderson argues, if 


or rug  C&efully and dispassionately read, give us a human 
GOSPELS J esus, butrathera Christ who cannot be described 
NOT A may, © terms of ordinary humanity. This is most 
Be markedly the case in the fourth Gospel, where Christ 
“scribed in the very first chapter as “ the Word who was in 
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the beginning with God and was God,” but it is apparent toa 
lesser extent even in Mark, admittedly the first Gospel in 


chronological order. 

All this (observes Dr. Anderson) accords with the place the name 
of Jesus would occupy in the Christian communities were they modelled 
after the other communities of the time, but is inconceivable as the de- 
scription of a human teacher by those who were endeavouring to follow 


his instructions. 

That the early Christian Church was regarded by contem- 
poraries in this light is shown by the letter of Pliny the Younger 
to the Emperor Trajan (A.D. 103-5), where he states that the 

Christians sang antiphons to Christ “as to a God.” 


SE RIST The primitive idea of Christ was thus that of a 
WORSHIPPED Divine Being who was worshipped by a particular 
p IHE community or sect, not, as has been contended by 
k the New Theology, that of a human teacher. Liberal 


Christianity in substituting the “ Religion of Jesus ” 
for the “ Gospel of Christ ” is a radical departure from the creed 
of Christendom. : 

The Christ legend in some shape or form lay at the root of all 
= the ancient mysteries. No story is so widespread as that of the 
_ dying and rising God. 

We have already learned that not one feature of the story of Christ 
that is told in the New Testament is original with it—the angelic annun- 
ciation, the virgin birth, the wondrous childhood, the meeting of the 
Evil Power of the universe face to face in temptation, the going forth to 
conquer all the evil powers of the world, Christ’s being put to death as a 
sacrifice to the Principle of Evil, the miraculous resurrection, the ascent 
to heaven, to be speedily followed by His second advent, to reign over 


living and dead—all this is hundreds, it may be thousands, of years older 
than Christianity. 


Dr. Anderson might have cited in addition such incidents as 
the flight into Egypt and the massacre of the innocents as being 
common to other and earlier Christ legends. His conclusion that 
he Christ of Christianity had no human prototype seems almost 
irresistible, though he does not go so far as to maintain that 
Jesus the preacher and teacher was an entirely legendary cha- 
i The arguments that this learned divine has adduced 
uld certainly have been a preliminary in most hands to an 
ection of the whole edifice of Christianity. The point 
terest is that the conclusion he arrives at is, however briefly 
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True Inner Mystical Life of Man. In words almost identical 
with those used by the authors of The Perfect Way Dr. Anderson 
A observes, ‘‘ We do not need a new theology so much as we need a 
truer interpretation of the theology which from the beginning 
has been the creed of Christendom.’ He continues, adopting 
unreservedly the whole standpoint of the Christian Mystic — 
“The story of the crucifixion, burial and resurrection of’ Christ is 
| the story of the soul’s progress, the story of its triumph over sin and 
death, repeated ineveryage of the world’s history. . . . Itsymbolizes the 
idea that is at the root of all religions and seems involved in creation 
itself{—the idea of sacrifice. The law of sacrifice lies at the root of evolu- 
tion and alone makes it intelligible. This idea is indicated in the New 
Testament by the phrase The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. 
This sacrifice is perpetual ; it isthe life by which the universe is ever becom- 
| ing ; the individual finding his own highest good in the good of the whole ; the 
realization of the oneness of the individual with God or the Universal Self.” 
| The extent of the Radical reverse at the General Election has 
fallen somewhat short of my anticipation. Without a knowledge of 
ay the birth-times of either Premier or ex-Premier it was obvious that 
ij any such forecast must be in the natureof a shot. My object, 
however, was not so much to anticipate the future as to illustrate 
TAE the nature of the data which enabled astrologers to 
Í GENERAL LX in advance the probable time of the coming election. 
ELECTION The indications of a crisis and of a severe reverse to the 
` Government in the month of January enabled them 
to do this. The extent of the reverse was perhaps not unnatur- 
ally overestimated. The conjunction of Saturn and Mars in 
England’s ruling sign immediately before the election was prob- 
ably responsible for modifying the anticipated result. Students 
of astrology will watch with interest the development of the 
Crisis and the effect in particular of the malefic positions at 
the birthday figure of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I am asked to state, in connection with the subject of my last 
eet Month’s Notes, that publication in Great Britain of the book 
referred to—Eusapia Palladino and Her Phenomena, by Hereward 
Carrington—has been arranged for by Mr. T. Werner Latirie, of 
Clifford’s Inn, E.C. In view of the great importance of the sub- 
Ject treated of, the book is sure to command widespread attention 
1D psychical research circles in this country. 


I am desired by Mr. W. T. Pavitt, Designer of Talismanic 
Jewellery, of 17, Hanover Square, London, W., to draw atten- 
„tion to an error which appeared in last month’s issue. The 
aos of his Indian agent should be 39, Dhurumtota Street, 

alcutta, not 170, Dhurumtola Street, as given. 
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UNEXPLAINED STORIES | 
By M. L. LEWES p 


` 


t 
THERE are few people of intelligence in these days who are 
not more or less interested in that side of life so well called by 
M. Flammarion “ The Unknown.” * Some of us openly avow 
our interest, while others affect a disbelief in every kind of occult 
manifestation, which perhaps they do not really fecl. But that 
well-authenticated phenomena, quite inexplicable by ordinary 
hypotheses, do occur, most thoughtful persons are ready to 
admit. Only, at the same time, one should realize that, as yet, 
we are merely on the threshold of a true understanding of their 
| significance. A later generation may, and probably will, arrive | 
a at correct conclusions respecting them; while our part must E 
3 be, by rejecting fiction and recording fact, to add our mite to r 
4 the vast sum of evidence, which will be a storehouse of 
knowledge for those who in future ages shall hold the master-key. 

Meanwhile, in this twentieth century, a “ghost story” | 
possesses a strong fascination for most of us, believers and | 
sceptics alike ; and it is with this idea that the writer has taken | 
the few following notes from a large collection of weird happenings, j 
thinking that they may be of some interest to the average reader. | 
Of course, real names of people are either altered or omitted | 
throughout. 

; There always seems to be something particularly uncanny 
in the idea of a ghostly animal. Why this should be so, it is | 
hard to say, but most people would probably prefer encountering | 


i a human, rather than a four-footed revenant. i 
í The Welsh haye a superstition about “ hell-hounds,” or be 
h cin annwn as they are called in the Principality. These i 
4 fearsome creatures are said to hunt the souls of the departed, 
i and generally only their mournful cry can be heard—a sound | 
f to make one shudder and tremble. But occasionally a stray ' 
Á hound is seen by some unlucky individual, to whom the sight i) 
3 is sure to bring disaster or death—an old Celtic belief, and most i 
D certainly superstition, but it recurs to one’s mind in connection | 
PERN with the following story. | 
i A few years ago a certain Mrs. Hudson went to live near. z. 
z op 


me Ne Inconnu et les Problèmes Psychiques, par Camille Flammarion. 
i : 126 
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_.e small town of W. in Carmarthenshire. One day, not 
iong after her arrival, she and a friend went for a walk along 
the high-road near the town. On their way they had to pass a 
quarry, to which a gate and path led, off the road. Just after 
the two ladies had passed this gate, Mrs. Hudson heard a sound 
of loud panting behind her. She stopped, and looking bark, 
saw a large, black dog come running out of the quarry down 
the path leading to the gate. Whereupon she said, “ I wonder 
whose dog that is, and why it was in the quarry.” “ What dog? ” 
asked the friend, looking in the same direction, “I don’t see 
any dog.” “ But there zs a dog,” said Mrs. Hudson impatiently ; 
“can’t you see? It is standing still, looking at us.” 
However, the friend could see nothing, so Mrs. Hudson, 
somewhat impatiently, turned and walked on, feeling convinced 
the dog was there, and marvelling that her friend neither saw 
it, nor heard its panting breaths. Soon after this, happening 
to meet her brother-in-law, who was an old resident in the 
neighbourhood, she asked him who was the owner of a parti- 
cularly large, black dog, describing where she had seen it. 
The brother-in-law, listening with a rather queer expression, 
answered, “So you have seen that dog! Then, according to 
tradition, either you or your friend will die before six months 
are past. That was a ghostly dog you saw; it has appeared 
to several other people before now, and always forebodes death.” 
Mrs. Hudson did not pay much attention to what she con- 
sidered a superstitious explanation of a trivial occurrence, feeling 
perfectly certain that what she had scen was areal animal. But 
it was an explanation she recalled with a feeling of horror, when 
within six months of the date of that walk her friend most 
unexpectedly died. The curious point in this experience is, that 
the phantom dog was visible to only one of the two friends, 
and that not the one for whom the warning was intended. 
The next story is also of the “ warning’ type. A lady, 
whom we will call Miss Johnson, was staying in the winter of 


1874 with some relatives in the West of England. One Sunday 
& about six o'clock, when Miss Johnson and the family — 


evenin 


ere Sitting quietly in the drawing-room, a great noise was 


Suddenly heard, exactly like hounds in full cry. It seemed 
as if the pack swept past the drawing-room windows, turned 
the corner of the house, and entered the yard behind. The 
Kennels of the local hunt were only four miles away, and on 


th, days the hounds often met or ran in the diréction of — 
2 5 house. But to be disturbed by the cry of hounds on a 


z 
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3 Sunday evening was such an unheard-of thing that Miss Johnson 
and her friends were for the moment petrified with amazement. 
N Almost immediately the butler came running to the room, 
exclaiming, “ The hounds must have got loose! I hear them 
all in the backyard.” 

“But how could they get in?” asked some one, “for the 
gates cannot be open at this hour on Sunday!” The butler 
went off, looking rather disconcerted and not a little scared, 
and Miss Johnson went into the hall, where she found her collie 
dog—usually a very quiet, gentle animal—barking and rushing | 
about in a state of frenzy. She opened the front door, and | 
the collie ran out barking and growling savagely, made a great f 
jump in the air as if springing at somebody or something, then | 
suddenly sank down, cowering to the ground, and crept back 
whimpering to his mistress’ side. 

An exhaustive search revealed not a sign of a hound or stray 
dog about the place, and Miss Johnson and her relatives went | 
to bed that night feeling much puzzled by the strange incident. Ny 

Next day came the news that a near relative of Miss Johnson 

had died suddenly the evening before at six o’clock. Twenty- 

five years later, Miss Johnson had a similar experience previous 

to the death of another relative, on which occasion the hour | 
of the death and the time at which she heard the hounds’ cry | 
again tallied exactly. And while meditating on the strangeness ! 
A of such a coincidence occurring twice over, Miss Johnson remem- l 
) bered the tales that the country people about her old Welsh 
home used to tell concerning the Cún Teulu (family hounds) | 
said to haunt the woods round the house, to see or hear one of i 
which was a sure sign of speedy death. 

Although rather lacking in “ thrill” the following incident 
is certainly curious as one of that class of apparently pointless 
events which are so realistic as to seem commonplace, and yet 
leave one in a perfect- cul-de-sac of mystification as to why } 
they should have happened at all. 

Bétween thirty and forty years ago a meet of the hounds 
took place at a house in West Wales called “ Llanyfôr.” Most 
of the houses in a somewhat thinly populated neighbourhood 
sent representatives, but the meet was nota large one. Amongst 
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those who drove over were a Mrs. A—— and her friend Miss i 
B—. When riders and hounds had trotted off to draw the | 
covers near the house, the hostess, Mrs. C——, suggested that x 
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she andher daughter, with Mrs. A and her friend, should \ 
walk out and watch the find. The two elder ladies kept on the 
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main road just outside the drive gate, while Miss B— and 
Miss C , more energetic, went through some fields and climbed 
a little hill which commanded a good view of the cover where 
the hounds were. Just beneath them was the field where all the 
riders were grouped, and beyond that was the road, a short 
stretch of which was plainly visible from the hill, though at each 
end of this open piece it was hidden by thick trees. e 

After they had been waiting some little time on the hillside, 
the two ladies heard the sound of a horse trotting quietly along 
the road beneath the trees, and very soon a rider, mounted on 
a white horse and wearing a red coat, emerged in the open part 
of the road, presently disappearing again beneath some further 
trees. 

Miss B remarked, “ That must be Mr. X ’ (the only 
gentleman in the neighbourhood who usually kunted on a white 
horse) ; “ how late he is.” And she and Miss C concluded that 
Mr. X was making his way down the road to where a gate 
beyond the trees would take him into the field where the rest of the 
hunters were gathered. But the minutes passed, and he never 
joined the other riders, though Miss B—— and her friend must 
have seen him if he had done so. However, they supposed that 
he was perhaps waiting in the road, after all, hidden by the 
trees, and thought no more of the matter. 

Later on, when the ladies were lunching at “ Llanyfér,” and 
were joined by some of the returned hunters, Miss B—— mentioned 
having seen Mr. K—— (as she thought) go along the road towards 
the cover. “ You must be mistaken,” said one of the party ; “ he 
was not out hunting to-day.” Miss B—— and Miss C—— then 
described the rider they had seen, and were still more puzzled 
when told that no one had appeared with the hounds wearing 
a red coat and riding a white horse. One man was on a grey, 
but he wore a black coat. Yet Miss B and her friend knew 
they had both seen the horseman, and that he was as absolutely 
real to them as the rest of the “ field ”? close by. The odd thing 
was, that a good many people on foot were gathered in the road 
beneath the trees behind the open stretch referred to, amongst 
them being Mrs. C and Mrs. A——. Now none of these 
People saw any such rider pass them, though he was coming 
from their divection, when he became visible to Miss B—— on the 
hill, and yet he must have been a noticeable figure on his white 
horse. Between him and the foot-people, a few hundred yards 
and, there was only the one toad, with no side-lanes and 
thick trees on each hand. So if he did not pass Mrs. C and 
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Mrs. A——, how could he have reached the open road in front ? 
He did not come from the opposite direction and then turn in 
his own track, because in that case he must have been seen to 
arrive by Miss B and Miss C , who had been some time on 
the hillside overlooking the road. The mystery has never since 
been solved ; for when Miss B—— next saw Miss C——, the latter 
said she had been making inquiries amongst other people who 
were out hunting that day, and no one had seen the man on 
the white horse. Neither had he been seen by any of the country 
people, though, as is usual in Wales on a hunting-day, there 
were a good many labourers, etc., round the covers and in the 
fields, snatching an hour’s holiday for a taste of sport. There 
does not seem to be any legend or tradition connected with 
“ Llanyfor” which throws anylight on the appearance of the phan- 
tom horseman (although the house has a “ ghost ” belonging to 
“ another story.”). When relating the experience to the writer, 
Miss B said she had no theory to offer on the subject, 
having always regarded it as a mystery, defying ordinary ex- 
planations. 

It is well known that animals are often able to detect the 
presence of the supernatural, a fact well illustrated in a story 
told by a lady who would certainly have scorned the idea of 
“believing in ghosts.” And perhaps her incredulity regarding 
the “ Unknown ”’ made her recital all the more impressive. 

Not many years ago Miss Robinson spent a summer with 
the rest of her family at a certain country rectory, which her 
father had rented for a few months. It should be stated that 
the neighbourhood was entirely new to the Robinsons ; none of 
them had ever been in the county before, and when they first 
went to the Rectory, they did not know any of the residents. 

About nine o'clock one evening, when the days were very 
long, and there was still plenty of light left, Miss Robinson was 

going upstairs, followed by her little dog, which halfway up 
passed her and ran on to the top of the stairs. There it suddenly 
stopped short, looking down a passage which led off the landing 
and exhibiting every symptom of fear—hair bristling, shivering 
and whining. Miss Robinson thought this odd, but as she 
gained the landing and looked down the passage, wondering 
what had frightened the dog, she distinctly saw a man cross 
the end of the passage and apparently disappear into the wall, 
as there was no door at the spot where the figure vanished. 
Miss Robinson thought this still more curious, but as she sav’ 
nothing further, and the dog also seemed immediately reassured, 
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she began to think that they had both been the victims of an 
hallucination, and resolved to keep the matter entirely to herself, 

A short time afterwards she went to tea with some neigh- 
bours who had called on them, and after the usual conversational 
inquiries as to “ how they liked the place,” and so forth, Miss 
Robinson and her sister were asked “ if anything had been seen 
by them of the Rectory ghost?” Instantly Miss Robinson’s 
thoughts flew back to that evening on the staircase and her 
dog’s terror. However, in reply, she only asked what form 
the ghost was supposed to take. The answer was that a former 
inhabitant of the house had murdered his wife, and that ever 
since the murderer’s ghost was said to haunt the end of the passage 
which led off the landing. 

As she listened to these words, Miss Robinson could not 
repress a little shudder at the remembrance of the figure seen 
by herself and her dog at the very place described! But no 
repetition of her experience ever occurred, nor was the apparition 
seen by any one else in the house during the time the family 
remained there. 

Wherein lies the decided element of “ creepiness ” contained 
in the next story? Perhaps it may be that it deals with a 
“haunting” of a most unusual and remote character, having 
its origin in some unknown disturbance of the very elements 
themselves, 

In one of the home counties there is a very well-known old 
house, which shall be called Ainsley Abbey, and where (not so 
very long ago) there was a large party staying for the local hunt 
ball, amongst the guests a certain Mrs. Z——. Knowing that she 
would be very late returning from the ball, Mrs. Z—— told her 
maid not to wait up for her, but to go to bed at her usual time. 
So what was her surprise, when she came back in the small 
hours, to find that the maid had disobeyéd her injunction and 
Was waiting in Mrs, Z_’s room. Wher asked why she had not 
gone to bed, she said that she had done so, but had been so 
disturbed by the “ terrible storm—thunder and a great gale,” 
that she could not rest and grew too frightened to`stay in her 
room. She sought the house-servants, but to her surprise they 
had Noticed no storm, and laughed at her when she said there 
ae a high wind raging round the house. Finally she resolved 

Wait in her mistress’ room, adding she was thankful the 
ee. had Sot back safely, as she had felt concerned at her 
nee Tess being out in such:awful weather. Mrs. Z—— was much 

®nished at this tale, for the night had been perfectly calm 
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and fine, but at last she came to the conclusion that her maid 
3 EA must have fallen asleep and dreamed of a storm. But, happening 
to mention the matter to her host next day, she was surprised 
to find it treated with the greatest interest, and to be told that 3 
it was no case of dreaming. That occasionally some people 
who came to stay at Ainsley could hear sounds that they described 
as a thunder-storm and wind like a hurricane blowing round 
the house. In fact, it was a species of haunting which had never 
been accounted for. Like an echo of Dante’s 
` “Infernal hurricane that never rests 
Hurtles the spirits onward in its rapine ; 
Whirling them round.” 

And now the reader must travel back again to Merlin’s land— 
that country where until quite lately. there were people living 
who would tell you solemnly about the fairy-folk who dwelt 
beneath the deep waters of the Zyn or amongst the rocks 
in the mountains. And that it was best to avoid any dealings 
with the “ little people,” as though they were sometimes known 
to do mortals a good turn, yet generally naught but misfortune 
overtook the unlucky human being who had anything to do 

= with them. But though the Council-schools have unfortunately 
scared away the Tylwyth Teg, so that one can no longer 
watch them at their moonlight revels in the green hollows 
of the hills, yet there is, perhaps, something of the atmos- 
phere of fairyland still left in Wales. For there (especially 
if you happen to have a Celtic strain in your composition) 
you will find that almost any tale of the supernatural sounds 
not only possible, but probable. So that the explanation 
given to Mr. Blair, who had Highland blood in his veins, of a 
singular though unimportant little adventure that befell him 
in Wales some half-dozen years ago, did not seem to him 
at all far-fetched at the time, but rather the one most ap- 
_ propriate, and quite characteristic of the country. Business 
_ obliged Mr. Blair to live for some time in this particular Cardi- 
gamshire valley, and often after dinner in the summer, he would 
s the river and walk up the opposite hill to a house called 
ernddu,’ where some friends lived, and spend the evening 


where it ended; and from this point another grassy 
1p in the direction of a farm. In the twilight of a 
eautiful summer evening, Mr. Blair left “ Wernddu,” 
He had his dog—a spaniel—with 
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him, and as he descended the hill, and reached the place from 
which the grass lane diverged, he noticed the dog, who was running 
in front, suddenly sit down and begin to whine. And then 
he saw that there was another dog, a big Scotch collie, gambolling 
and playing round the spaniel, though where it had come from 
he could not imagine, as he was sure that no strange dog-had 
followed him from “ Wernddu.” But as he walked up to the two 
animals, his own still whining and shivering, the other suddenly 
darted away and disappeared up the lane that led to the farm, 
much to the apparent relief of the spaniel, who ‘immediately 


. seemed to forget his fright and became quite lively again. Mr. 


Blair continued his homeward way, wondering to whom the 


. collie belonged, as he did not remember having seen it any- 


where about before. But the incident, slight though it was, 
somehow made a decided impression on his mind, so much so 
that he could not forbear mentioning it next day to his old 
landlady, remarking that he supposed they must have got a 
new dog at “ Nantgwyn,” the farm to which the grass lane referred 
to eventually led. Mrs. Morgan (the landlady) asked him 
what the dog was like, and when told she exclaimed, “ Why, 
indeed, Mr. Blair, you must have seen the Nantgwyn Dog.” 
She said that it was no creature of flesh and blood, but an appari- 
tion which had appeared to other people at different times. 
The story went that many years ago, a tramp had been found 
lying dead on the very spot where Mr. Blair had seen the collie, 
and it was always thought that the dog, when living, must have- 
belonged to him, and with the devotion characteristic of its 
Species had continued faithful even after death.* 


* Believers in the doctrine of the Transmigration of Souls might offer 
another explanation —Ep, 
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SELECTED STANZAS TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF = 
FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 


By EVA M. MARTIN 


I | 
wit © POETRY, thou Breath of God! come, breathe upon my 
$ fainting soul ! 
| = Waft thy rose-scent o’er this cold earth ; with light and fragrance 
| flood the whole ! 
i All that thou smilest on must laugh, and where thou gazest all o= s 
must shine ; 
Narrowness grows and broadens; space her secrets doth in 
bounds confine. 
j Through thee becomes immortal all that Time in his swift fires 
j would melt : i 
A All I have livedand thought and done, all I have seen, enjoyed, 
and felt. 


2 


Thoughts seem, like planets, aimlessly to run 
Through space, until we find their central sun. 

My thoughts for long around one Sun have turned, 
‘But it is veiled from them lest they be burned. 


epee 


3 ibe 

There.are two mirrors, where in bliss reflected lie i 
The sun of heaven, and the Spirit-Sun Most High. f 
‘One mirror is the sea o’er which no storm-wind blows: 
The other is the mind that no unquiet knows. 
{ 


3 4 

% He who in thought, sets bounds where really is no end, 

Then thinks the bounds away, the world doth comprehend. E 

$ E’en as Geometry encloses space in lines, 4 

So Thought in binding rules and laws itself confines. 
184 
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The world is laid out plain on maps before our eyes : 

Now we await the soul’s star-map of spirit-skies, 

Meanwhile, in constant fear of losing the right way, 

Souls must fare forth, as men through mapless deserts stray. 


5 oia 


He ne’er can rule the world who sinks himself in self 
Yet is he lost who wholly gives to her himself. 

Give thou thyself to her, then draw thyself away,’ 
And so the only law of joy and peace obey. 

The soul’s breath like unto the body’s breath should be, 
Warm when sent out, and fresh when taken back by thee 


2 


6 


Nought better can man do than break away 

From self, and from the world, and wholly pray. 

But prayer must not be made of words alone ; 

Prayer must be made of thought ; prayer must be shown 
In actions, too—so that the whole life soars 

In one pure breath straight up to Heaven’s doors. 


7 


Who steps from darkness into light 

Sees nothing through excess of sight. 
Who steps from daylight into dark 

Is blind, and can no object mark ; 

Until the eye has learnt to be 

Rejoiced by light and in the dark to see, 


So can a human soul contain 

Unlimited delight and pain, 

And yet is always happiest 

When left to live in perfect rest : 

Not dazed by sun, not plunged in night, 

But eye and spirit filled with soft, clear light. 


8 


O, shame on thee if thou canst come 
From wand'ring in the woods of spring, 
end. locked albeit within thy breast, 
ome happy Song home with thee bring. 
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The sweetest song is not the song 
A man can write and print and sell, 
But rather lies within his heart 

As a pearl lies within its shell. 


9 
Mark this, my son: each man is a small world that holds 
All things the outer greater world enfolds. 
As in a mirror right and left are turned about, 
So for the world and man are differing rules set out. 
If Love is unity, and Hatred separation, 
Then Hatred first helps Life to find out liberation ; 
Breaks up the One to make the Many. All that lives 
Is separate ; ’tis death alone that oneness gives. 
So in the outer world let separateness reign, 
While in thy heart its antitype doth never wane. 
Let out of struggling forces all life’s fulness flow 


While thou the world and God in peaceful Love dost know. 


IO 


Thou hast a sweet-toned instrument 

Whose every string is eloquent 

In harmony with that low, secret song 

Thy heart sings all day long. 

Only it has one single string, 

Which, when thou strik’st it, lingering, 

Gives out a harsh, discordant note, and thrills 

Thy heart with torturing ills. 

©, when thou needs must touch this weak, false string, 
Glide o’er it gently, without lingering ! 


Thou hast a well-belovéd heart 

Whose passionate beating doth impart 

A swift-responding music to thine own, 

In self-same key and tone. 

Only it has one single string, 

Which, when thou strik’st it, lingering, 

Gives out a harsh, discordant note, and thrills 
Thy heart with torturing ills. 
O, treat the instrument and heart alike ! 

The weak string tenderly and gently strike | 
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II 


E’en thou thyself canst grasp but half of what thine inmost 
heart would say, 

And when thou fain wouldst speak it only half of it in words 
will stay. 

.How shall the hearer grasp this half of half before it melts away ? 

He grasps as much as he perceives, and then within his inmost 
heart i 

He adds to it, and makes a whole, and of this whole grasps but 
a part; 

Then thinks that he has grasped thy thought, and understood 
thee, what thou art! 


I2 


Spring for the first time touches not my heart ! 

I feel more agéd grown than wood or hill; 

Yet woods and hills in Spring renew their youth— 
Why then should my old heart sustain uo thrill ? 


For half a century I met the spring 

With rapture year by year. Comes age so fast? 
Nay, but within my heart a Spring now reigns 
Before which earthly springs like shades flit past. 


13 
‘Tis not enough that thou thyself shouldst neither hate nor 
envy feel ; 
Thou must avoid the envy and the hate that other men reveal. 


The glance of hate is Frost, the glance of envy Fire. O Plant 
of Love, f 


Nor Frost nor Fire is friend to thee! God place thee in a shel- 
tered grove, 

Where Love’s sun shines and Friendship’s dew descends, and 
“where soft breezes blow s 

_ To stir thy budding soul to life and fan in thee devotion’s glow. 


a 14 

Why did I plant no trees wae 

In the past years, when arms were young and strong? 
cool and shadowed ease ; 


should be taking ‘neath their boughs, and long A : 


yee 


‘oe 
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With golden fruits would they 

Have dowered me. Alas, the seeds I sowed 
Were seeds of song! To-day 

They bear-no fruit, nor shade my lonely road. 


: I5 

Thou sayst : “ The rose now blooms ! Now sings the nightingale 
at, set of sun!” 

Yet thou dost see a hundred roses, 

And hear a hundred songs as the day closes ! 

But all the blowing roses are for thee entwinèd into one 

And all the nightingales’ sweet singing 

For thee as from one golden throat is ringing. 


So doth a poet feel the whole 

Of. Poetry in his single soul ; 

So reads a lover in one look 

The whole of Beauty’s endless book: 
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ON THE BELIEF IN TALISMANS 
By H. STANLEY REDGROVE, B.Sc. 


g 


IE 

FRANCIS BARRETT, in his Magus, or Celestial Intelligencer, 
describes another system of talismans, which is taken almost. 
word for word from Cornelius Agrippa’s Occult Philosophy. To 
each of the planets is assigned a magic square or table, ie. a 
square composed of numbers so arranged that the sum of each 
row or column is always the same. For example, the table for 
Mars is as follows :— 


II 24 7 20 3 
4 I2 25 8 16 
I7 5 13 2T 9 
IO 18 I I4 22 


23 6 I9 2 15 
It will be noticed that every number from x up to the highest 
possible occurs once, and that no number occurs twice. It will 
also be seen that the sum of each row and of each column is 


. always 65. Indeed, it is not surprising that the remarkable 


Propertics of such “ magic ” squares, before these were explained © 
mathematically, gave rise to the belief that they had some occult 
significance and virtue. According to Barrett, the orderliness 
of these Squares reflects the order of the heavens, and from a 
Consideration of them the magical properties of the planets 
which they represent can be arrived at. From these tables can 
be obtained certain numbers which are the numbers of the 
Planets. For example, in the above table the number of rows 
of numbers is 5. The total number of numbers in the table is 
the square of this number, namely, 25, which is also the greatest 
number in thetable. The sum of any row orcolumn is 65. And 
finally, the sum of all the numbers is the product of the number 
of rows (namely, 5) and the sum of any row (namely, 65), i.e. 
325. These numbers, namely 5, 25, 65 and 325, are the numbers 
of Mars. Sets of numbers for the other planets are obtained 
m exactly the same manner.* 
noha acquainted with mathematics will notice that if n is the 
as abore E a “magic square,” the other numbers derived 
» $n(n?+1), and $n3(n2+1). This can readily be 


‘Proved by the laws of arithmetical progressions. 
139 
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Now, to each planet is assigned an Intelligence or good spirit, 
and an Evil Spirit or demon ; and the names of these spirits are 
related to certain of the numbers of the planets. The other 
numbers are also connected with holy and magical Hebrew names. 
Barrett (copying Agrippa) gives the following table of “ names 
answering to the numbers of Mars” :— 


5. He, the letter of the holy name m 
25. ay 
65. Adonai. TIN 
325. Gtaphiel, the Intelligence of Mars. AN DR 
325. Barzabel, the Spirit of Mars. ONANYIA 


Similar tables are given for the other planets. The numbers 
can be derived from the names by regarding the Hebrew letters 
of which they are composed as numbers, in which case N (Aleph) 
to © (Teth) represent the units x to g in order, * (Jod) to ¥ 
(Tzade) the tens ro to 90 in order, P (Koph) to N (Tau) the hundreds 
roo to 400, and the hundreds 500 to goo are represented by 
special terminal forms of certain of the Hebrew letters.* It is 
evident, therefore, that no little wasted ingenuity must have 
been employed in working all this out. 

Each planet had its own seal or signature, as well as the 
signature of its intelligence and the signature ofits demon. These 


Seal of Mars Of bis intelligence Of bis Spirit. 
Fic. 7. Fic. 8, FIG. 9. 


signatures were supposed to represent the characters of the 
planets, intelligences and demonsrespectively. The signature of 
Mars is shown in Fig. 7, that of its intelligence in Fig. 8, and 
that of its demon in Fig. 9. : 
These various details were inscribed on the talismans—each 
of which was supposed to confer its own peculiar benefits—as 
follows: On one side must be engraved the proper magic table 
and the astrological sign of the planet, together with the highest 
planetary number, the sacred names corresponding to the planet, 


* We notice that this makes DNAINNID 326, one unit too much. 
Possibly an aleph should be omitted. 
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and the name of the intelligence of the planet, but not the name 
of its demon. On the other side must be engraved theseals of 
the planet and of its intelligence, and also the astrological sign. 
Barrett says regarding the demons, * “ It is to be understood that 
the intelligences are the presiding good angels that are set over 
the planets, but that the spirits or demons, with their names, 


Seal of Mars—tron. 


FIG. 10. 


seals, or characters, are never inscribed upon any Talisman, 
except to execute any evil effect, and that they àre subject to 
the intelligences, or good spirits; and again, when the spirits 
and their characters are used, it will be more conducive to the 
aa to add some divine name appropriate to the effect we 
“site.” Evil talismans can also be prepared, according to this 


* A 5 
D no Ai Barrett: The Magus, ov Celestial Intelligencer (z80r), Bk. x 
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writer, by using a metal antagonistic to „the signs engraved 
thereon. The complete talisman of Mars is shown in Fig. Io. 
Eliphas Lévi describes yet another system of talismans. 
He says, * “ The Pentagram must be always engraved on one 
side of the talisman, with a circle for the Sun, a crescent for the 
Moon, a winged caduceus for Mercury, a sword for Mars, a G for 
Venus, a crown for Jupiter, and a scythe for Saturn. The other 
side of the talisman should bear the sign of Solomon, that is, 
the six-pointed star formed by two interlaced triangles; in the 
centre there-should be placed a human figure for the sun talis- 
mans, a cup for those of the Moon, a dog’s head for those of 
Jupiter, a lion’s for those of Mars, a dove’s for those of Venus, 
a bull’s or goat’s for those of Saturn. The names of the seven 
angels should be added either in Hebrew, Arabic, or magic 
characters similar to those of the alphabets of Trimethius. The 
two triangles of Solomon may be replaced by the double cross 
of Ezekiel’s wheels, this being found on a great number of ancient 
pentacles. All objects of this nature, whether in metals or in 
precious stones, should be carefully wrapped in silk satchels 
of a colour analogous to the spirit of the planet, perfumed with 
the perfumes of the corresponding day, and preserved from all 
impure looks and touches.” 

Eliphas Lévi regarded the pentagram, or five-pointed star, as 
an extremely powerful pentacle. According to him, if with one 
horn in the ascendant it is the sign of the microcosmos—Man. 
With two horns in the ascendant, however, it is the sign of the 
Devil, “ the accursed Goat of Mendes”, and an instrument of 
Black Magic. We can, indeed, trace some faint likeness between 
the pentagram and the outline form of a man, or of a goat’s 
head, according to whether it has one or two horns in the ascen- 
dant, respectively, which resemblances may account for this 
pe ae II shows the pentagram embellished with other 
ymbols according to Eliphas Lévi, who attempted the evocation 
of the spirit of Apollonius of Tyana in London on July 24, 1854, 

poe ae aS such a pentagram and other magical apparatus 
ual. He suggests that pr iti i 
says, did appear, a due to Se ee ean ee F 
his own imagination, and comes t th i hits 
sci ese Rea ene o the conclusion that such 
re injurious to health.+ 


* A. E. Waite, The Mysteri a 
phase e GRS io. 0 Pee of Magic, a Digest of the Writings of 


t Ibid., PP: 446-450. 
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Fic. 11.—THE PENTAGRAM. 


a Fig. 12 shows the embellished form of the six-pointed star, 
or Seal of Solomon, according to Eliphas Lévi. It is, he says, 

the sign of the Macrocosmos, but is less powerful than the 
Pentagram, the microcosmic sign.” 


Fig, 12. 


cee rings were prepared on the same principle as were 
oi... a Says Cornelius Agrippa, * “The manner of making 
ager nds of rings is this, viz., when any star ascends for- 
ee Y, with the fortunate aspect or conjunction of the 
= => We must take a stone and herb that is under that Star, 


*¢ . . 7, 
“ Cornelius Agrippa, Occult Philosophy, Book 1, ch. xlvi. 
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and make a ring of the metal that is suitable to this star, and 
in it fasten the stone, putting the herb or root under it, not 
omitting the inscriptions of images, names, and characters, as 
also the proper suffumigations . . .’ Solomon’s ring was sup- 
posed to have been possessed of remarkable occult virtue. 
Says Josephus : * “ God also enabled him [Solomon] to learn 
that skill which expels demons, which is a science useful and 
sanative to men. He composed such incantations also by 
which distempers are alleviated. And he left behind him the 
manner of using exorcisms, by which they drive away demons, 
so that they never return ; and this method of cure is of great 
force unto this day; for I have seen a certain man of my own 


country, whose name was Eleazar, releasing people that were _ 


demoniacal in the presence of Vespasian, and his sons, and his 
captains, and the whole multitude of his soldiers. The manner 
of the cure was this; he put a ring that had under the seal a 
root of one of those sorts mentioned by Solomon, to the nostrils 
of the demoniac, after which he drew out the demon through 
his nostrils ; and when the man fell down immediately, he abjured 
him to return unto him no more, making still mention of Solomon, 
and reciting the incantations which he composed.” 

Enough has been said already to indicate the general 
nature of talismanic magic. It must, we think, be quite 
evident that much of it was pure nonsense, but we should 
not therefore dismiss the whole subject as valueless. It is 
past belief that amulets and talismans should have been 
believed in for so long unless they appeared to be productive of 
some of the desired results, though these may have been due to 
forces quite other than those which were supposed to be opera- 

~ tive. Indeed, it may be said that there has been no widely- 
held superstition which does not embody some truth, like some 
small specks of gold hidden in an uninviting mass of quartz ; 
and it must be our object herein to attempt to extract the gold 
of truth from the quartz of superstition concerning talismanic 
magic. For this purpose we must examine the various theories 

Tegarding the supposed efficacy of talismans. 
ie aS of ee theories we have already noted, but the doctrine 
sea eae x ittedly applied only to a certain class of amulets, 
= a & 2 : need not be seriously considered. With regard 
ae, astral-spirit theory ” (as it may be called), in its ancient 
is no longer tenable to-day. The discoveries of new 


* Flavius Josephus, The Antiquiti i 
18 i quites of the Jews (trans. by W. Whiston), 
Bk. 8, ch. ii, § 5 (45) to (47). ee ee 
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planets and of new metals makes it plain that there can be no 
occult connection between planets, metals, and the days of the | 
week. Butin so far as a belief in the existence of spirits and 
a spiritual world is concerned, now that abnormal psychological 
phenomena have been scientifically investigated, we have better 
evidence for this belief than was possessed in times gone by. Now, 
it seems fairly certain that spirit cannot act directly upon matter 
—some medium of communication is necessary. Probably the 
true connection between spirit and matter will be found in the 
Law of Correspondences (of which more anon) ; but from another 
point of view, the brain, or more correctly, the whole nervous 
system, constitutes a link between the spiritual and material 
planes. Now, in its modern form the “ astral-spirit theory ”’ 
regards a talisman as a medium of communication between the 
planes of spirit and matter, whereby the power of a discarnate. 
spirit may become manifested on the lower plane. This is an 
interesting and suggestive theory, but against it may be advanced 
the fact that spiritualists unanimously agree that a “ medium” 
(i.e., one who can and does allow discarnate spirits to avail 
themselves of his nervous system) is essential for the production 
of spiritualistic phenomena,* whence it appears that -the 
human nervous system (and possibly, to a less extent, that of 
animals also) constitutes the only medium of communication 
between the higher and lower planes. 
We come next to what may be called the “ occult-force 
theory’. The existence of an occult mental force, a force 
capable of being exerted by the human will, is a doctrine which 
has always commended itself to students of the occult, for it 
Provides a simple explanation of a diversity of remarkable 
phenomena, Now, according to this view of talismans, it is 
Possible to concentrate this mental energy and infuse it into 
Some suitable physical medium, with the production of a talis- 
man, which acts as a sort of accumulator for mental energy. 
It is, certainly, a startling hypothesis; but in view of certain also 
Startling phenomena brought to light by psychical research, it zi 
S not well to be too positive regarding the limitations of the 
Power of the mind. 


* There can be little doubt that the majority of such phenomena 
ee under the category of fraud, and many others can be explained on eras 
€ theory of the Subconscious self. We think, however, that the evidence. ace 
Bes to show that there is a residuum of phenomena which can only be ee 
ae by the Operation, in some way, of discarnate intelligences. Fora 
Fite BS on of modern spiritualism and psychical research see tile present 
e's Matter, Spirit and the Cosmos, ch. II. : 
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However, the true explanation of the supposed efficacy of talis- 
mans is to be found, we think, in a transcendental interpretation 
of this “ occult force theory”. It appears that the transference 
of the occult energy is ideal, not actual; and the power, believed 


to reside in the talisman itself, is the power due to the reflex action 
of the believer’s mind. The power of what transcendentalists 
call “ the imagination ” cannot be denied ; for example, no one 
can deny that a man with a firm conviction that such a success 
will be achieved by him, or such a danger avoided, will be far 
more likely to gain his heart’s desire, other conditions being 
equal, than one of a pessimistic turn of mind. The mere con- 
viction itself is a factor in success, or a factor in failure, accord- 
ing to its nature ; and it seems likely that herein will be found a 
true explanation of the effects believed to be due to the power 
of talismans. 

At the same time, there appears to be a tendency on the 
part of certain transcendentalists to exaggerate this power of 
“the imagination”. This is particularly marked in the views 
which are held by many nowadays with regard to “ faith- 
healing”, although the “ Christian Scientists” get out of the 
difficulty—at least to their own satisfaction—by ascribing their 
alleged cures to the Power of the Divine Mind, and not to the 
power of the individual mind. Beyond diseases of a purely 
psychological nature it is very doubtful whether “ faith-healing ”, 
unaccompanied by medicine of a physical nature, can effect a 
cure, though “faith” is always a useful (perhaps essential) 
factor. 

The whole question involved in this “ transcendental theory 
of talismans ” is that of the operation of (incarnate) spirit upon 
the plane of matter. As we have already noted above, this 
operation takes place only through the medium of the nervous 
system. Now, it appears highly probable that the normal 
operation of spirit on the material plane—i.e., our own volitional 
activity—does not consist, as seems to be often supposed, in the 

_ transfer of energy from the spiritual to the material plane ; for 


Lodge, Life and Matter (1907), especially chap. ix+3 
I.C., Life and Energy (z904). ze Z : 
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under the directive control of the spirit, may expend energy 
derived from the material plane, of which we know little or 
nothing. The phenomenon of the movement of physical objects 
without contact, observed sometimes at spiritualistic séances—a 
phenomenon, the occurrence of which is vouched for by no less 
an authority than Prof. Barrett, F.R.S.*—is a case in point. 
From what has been said already, we conclude that these move- 
ments, if due to discarnate spirits, are not produced by them 
directly, but through and by means of the nervous system of 
the medium. Evidently, in; this case, such spirits must be 
aware of certain powers of the human organism of which we 
have yet to learn; but if the views outlined above are correct, 
there is no reason—save our ignorance—why we should not 
produce similar phenomena ourselves without the aid of dis- 
carnate spirits; whence of course the suggestion occurs that 
such phenomena as the above are due, not to discarnate spirits, 
but the medium’s subconscious self. Moreover, it does not seem 
unreasonable to suppose that equally remarkable phenomena may 
have been produced in the past by the aid of talismans—that is 
to say, produced by man when in that condition of mind brought 
about by intense belief in the power of a talisman. And be it 
noted, that in this connection the term “ talisman” may be 
applied to all things that are believed to possess peculiar power. 

In illustration of the real power of the imagination, we may 
instance the Maori superstition of the Taboo. According to the 
Maoris, any one who touches a tabooed object will assuredly die, 
the tabooed object being a sort of “anti-talisman”. Prof. Frazer Tt 
says: “ Cases have been known of Maoris dying of sheer fright 
on learning that they had unwittingly eaten the remains of a 
chief's dinner or handled something that belonged to him”, 
since such objects were ipso facto tabooed. He gives the follow- 
mg case on good authority: “ A woman, having partaken of 
Some fine peaches from a basket, was tcld that they had come 
from a tabooed place. Immediately the basket dropped from 
her hands and she cried out in agony that the atua or godhead 
of the chief, whose divinity had been thus profaned, would kill 
her. That happened in the afternoon, and next day by twelve | 
O clock she was dead.” For us the power of the taboo does not 
exist ; for the Maori, who implicitly believes in it, it is a very 


Tma ot W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., On the Threshold of a New World of 
Ought (1908), § xo. = 


t Prof. J. G. Frazer, D C.E., Psyche’s Task (1909), p- 7- 
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‘3 potent reality, but this power of the taboo resides not in external y 
objects but in his own mind. : ‘ À 
Dr. Haddon * quotes a similar but still more remarkable 
story of a young Congo negro, which very strikingly shows the 
power of the imagination. The young Negro, being on a 
journey, lodged at a friend’s house; the latter got a wild hen 
for his breakfast, and the young man asked if it were a wild 
hen. His host answered ‘No.’ Then he fell on heartily, and | 
afterwards proceeded on his journey. After four years these two 
met together again, and his old friend asked him ‘Tf he would eat 
awild hen,’ to which he answered that it was tabooed to him. 
Hereat the host began immediately to laugh, inquiring of him, 
‘What made him refuse it now, when he had eaten one at his 
table four years ago?’ At the hearing of this the negro 
immediately fell a-trembling, and suffered himself to be so far 
possessed with the effects of imagination that he died in less 
than twenty-four hours after.” 

There are, of course, many stories about amulets, etc., which 
cannot be thus explained. For example, Elihu Rich gives the 
following :—} 

“Tn 1568, we are told (Transl. of Salverte, p. 196) that the 
Prince of Orange condemned a Spanish prisoner to be shot at 4 
Juliers. The soldiers tied him to a tree and fired, but he was 
invulnerable. They then stripped him to see what armour he 
wore, but they found only an amulet bearing the figure 
ofa lamb (the Agnus Dei, we presume). This was taken from 
him, and he was then killed by the first shot. De Baros | 
relates that the Portuguese in like manner vainly attempted to i 
destroy a Malay, so long as he wore a bracelet containing a bone 
set in gold, which rendered him proof against their swords. A 
similar marvel is related in the travels of the veracious Marco 
Polo. ‘In an attempt of Kublai Khan to make a conquest of 
the island of Zipangu, a jealousy arose between the two com- 
manders of the expedition, which led to an order for putting 
the whole garrison to the sword. In obedience to this order, 
the heads of all were cut off excepting of eight persons, who by 
the efficacy of a diabolical charm, consisting of a jewel or amulet 
introduced into the right arm, between the skin and the flesh, 
were rendered secure from the effects of iron, either to kill or 
wound. Upon this discovery being made, they were beaten 


ee 5 


* Dr. A. C. Haddon, F.R.S., Magi ishi. 
: , pansy, gic and Fetishism, p. 56- 
t Elihu Rich, The Occult Sciences, p. 346. 
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with a heavy wooden club, and presently died. ” These plea- 
sant (!) stories, we think, however, must be taken cum grano salis. 
Wi No discussion of talismanic magic would be complete without 
' : some reference to the Law of Correspondences, a law which is at 
= the basis of all genuine magic. We shall, however, on the 
3 present occasion, treat the subject very briefly. Mystics and 
: occultists have always realized, albeit somewhat dimly, that 
there exists an exact ratio or analogy or sympathetic relation 
between the world of spirit and the world of matter*—dn idea 
which it remained for Swedenborg to make definite and exact 
in his Law of Correspondences. 

According to the Swedish philosopher, all causation is spiritual 
in origin—the material world is related to the spiritual world as 
effect is to cause, hence the correspondence between things 
spiritual and things material. There is an influx from the 
spiritual into the material world, but not reversely; this in- 
flowing of the spiritual into the material is always according to 
correspondence, and is the true and efficient cause of all 
phenomena, though there are “secondary ” causes of a physical 
or material nature. It is in virtue of correspondence that there is 
a communication viĝ the nervous system between the soul and 
body of man, since the influx from soul to body is modified or 
conditioned according to the state of the brain and nervous 
system; hence it is that an external material object can 
(apparently) produce inthe mind of man an idea corresponding 
to it.t Such is the true power of symbols. 

From the transcendental point of view, as Eliphas Lévi says, } 
“ceremonies, vestments, perfumes, characters and figures [are] 

| necessary . . . to employ the imagination in the education of the 
will . . .”’and from the standpoint of the Law of Correspondences, 
we may add that such are of efficacy only if, and in so far as, 
they are correspondentially related with the psychological 
results desired. It must be noted, however, that magical symbols 
and rituals can in no way be the true causes of the resulting 
phenomena, but should be regarded rather as passively condition- 
Ing the spiritual influx, inasmuch as all causation proceeds 
from the spiritua] plane, and as we have already seen, such 
Phenomena (which are generally of a psychological nature) are 
to be ascribed to the power of the “‘ imagination. —Moreover, 


4 


* As the alchemists used to say: What ts above is as that which is 
: w; what is below is as that which is above. 

` T See Emanuel Swedenborg, The Intercourse of the Soul and the Body. 
T İ A. E. Waite, The Mysteries of Magic, p. 197- 5 
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at correspondence exists only between 
ee edi 1 of being, and magical beliefs (of which 
things on different planes S 5 Aea Gienatures already 


there are many, such as X j : 
i such a relation to exist between things of 
ieee eo al ord t be justified on these grounds. 


the same ontological order, canno ; ' se g 
It is clear Sel a discussion of talismanic magic involves 
hich are not to be hastily 


uestions of very great importance which 
E eod. We think, however, that the hidden truth underlying 


the mass of superstitious nonsense connected with the subject 
may be formulated thus: the power of the talisman 1s the power 
of the mind (or “ imagination ”) brought into activity by a suitable 


symbol. 


it should also be noted th 


DEJA VU? 
By J. M. WARING. 


THE crowded corner of a market street, 

The surf-wet end of some long, foreign quay : 
An old Kentucky garden, dim and sweet ; 

A passing face, a word, a melody ; 

When, of a sudden, comes the thought to me, 
The vaguely troubled thought, that passes fleet 
And leaves no light behind, “ unwittingly 

I have been here before, with straying feet ! 


“I have been here before—that stranger’s face 
Has looked into my soul at other times ; 
The melody, the word, in distant climes 
Have charmed me—they are now but second-place.” 
And you, oft when you speak, dear heart, it seems 
Our love dates farther back than life—or dreams. 
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(concluded) 

By M. S. 


AMONGST the numerous spirit entities who have casually 
or “accidentally,” as people say, spoken to me and become 
afterwards great chums, was a young fellow, drawn to me as he 
himself said by sheer boredom and ennui. I happened to be 
trying on some evening shoes, with my mind concentrated on the 
important question—to have or not to have straps. I had just 
said to the shopman, “ This pair fits comfortably enough, but 
you must alter this strap ; it is too tight.” “ Yes,” said the-man, 
“I see Madame has a high instep.” “Has Madame a high 
instep ? ” remarked a bantering voice, “and what about Madame’s 
ankle?” ‘‘ Go away,” I said severely, “ you have no business. 
‘here. It is most ungentlemanly to intrude where you are not 
wanted ; anyway, insteps aud ankles ought to have no further, 
interest for you over there.” ‘So sorry, I apologize,” said the 
voice, “ but I had to attract your attention somehow. I am 
so bored with myself.” I could not shake that young man off, he 
returned again and again to the charge till at last I had to give 
in and talk to him to get rid of him. For a long time he would 
not give me his full name—‘‘ Call me Archie,” he said, so “ Archie” 
I called him, spoke to him like a grandmother and scolded 
5 him like a maiden aunt. I gathered however very soon, from 
little things he let fall, that he had been a man of good position 
and of much influence, as he spoke of his regiment, the Scots — 
Greys, and of his father’s moors in Scotland. His principal — 
Occupations in life had evidently been, according to his own 
account, to hunt big game all over the world—specially in America— 
and to avoid being hunted as game by Belgravian mammas ! He 
told me he had died about fifteen years or so before at the age fe 
hirty-two, from a gun accident. He was shooting, with on 
lie in attendance, over his father’s moors, and in carele 
| dragging his gun behind him fully loaded over a dyke the 
‘ac gone off, and severed an artery in the groin. Speaking of 
‘he, he said, “ The poor devil did not know how to n 
et or stop the bleeding, so I lay on the ground a: 
3 pees 3 bara 3 
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slowly to death.” He seemed to have been perfectly conscious 
all the time but too weak to care very much—speculating, as he 
lay, as to how long it would take to drain the last drop of blood 
out of his veins. Then came oblivion, and when he regained 
consciousness he was gazing placidly down at his own doubled- 
up body on the ground. Archie and I became fast friends and he 
very sdon forgot to be bored when he accompanied me night after 
night to see and help the poor victims of the South African War. 
At first he gave out it was only escort duty he was on, but later 
he got thoroughly interested himself in the poor fellows and was 
constantly with them on his own account. As time went on 
his visits were fewer and fewer because he was “‘ so busy,” and I 
rejoiced at it, forhe was helping himself up by helping his fellow 
creatures. He was always from his cheery ways a tremendous 
favourite with the Tommies, who had for a long time no notion 
who he was. A sister-in-law of mine once asked him to write his 
name through her hand, and he wrote a long and ridiculous list 
of all the Scotch names ever dreamed of, and then—as if repenting 
himself of making game of us—he wrote a name which we both 
knew and recognized as that of the eldest son of a well-known 
titled house who had several years before died as the result 
of a gunshot wound. On one occasion I unfortunately let the 
cat out of the bag, as far as the soldiers were concerned, by allud- 
ing to him as “ Lord Archibald.” I got well scolded next day, 
and he told me, half laughing and wholly vexed, how they all 
immediately got up and saluted him and how it would take him 
a long time to put them at their ease with him again. When I 
left my sister-in-law, with whom I had been staying, she begged 
Archie to try and write through her hand as she was anxious to 
develop automatic writing and wished to feel that some one 
trustworthy was near her—this request was willingly granted. 
About a week after I left, I had a letter from this sister-in-law 
saying that Archie had been writing every evening most extraor- 
dinary things about her family and that he seemed to know all 
the ins and outs of the family tree. ‘‘ Ask him,” she wrote, ‘how 
he came to know so much, it is most uncanny.” When Archie 
next turned up I said, “ Archie, have you been writing through 
Mrs. R. S——'s hand?” “No,” saidhe; “ I am so sorry, I quite 
forgot my promise, I have not been near her.” I wrote and told 
my sister-in-law that I feared she had been taken in, that who- 
ever it was writing through her hand, it was not Archie, who had 
not been near her. In her reply she said it was very curious— 
whenever she took up the pencil it began to write rapidly and 
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always in Archie’s name, and that whoever it was he still exhibited 
a wonderful knowledge of all the ramifications of her family 
tree. I was anxious to get to the bottom of the mystery, so 
next time I saw my sister-in-law I requested her to take paper 
and pencil and wait to see what would happen. Sure enough very 
soon the pencil began to scribble and I said, “ Who is that writ- 
ing?” “Archie,” was the answer. I appealed to my guardian. 
“ Is this Archie ? ” “ No,” he said, whereupon I scolded the spirit 
well for deceiving Mrs. R. S—— so grossly and getting her con- 
fidence under false pretences. I then demanded to know who 
he was and how he knew so much about Mrs. R. S——’s family. 
Reluctantly he confessed to being a certain “ John L—— L—_, 
whose family had been very intimate with my sister-in-law’s 
and who had for years taken a house for the summer months 
on the Inverness-shire estate of the latter’s father. He had 
evidently been amusing himself hugely with the amazement and 
consternation of my sister at the omniscience of spirits in general 
and Archie in particular. In many instances I have been played 
this trick, a false name being given and tissues of lies told. This 
was, however, more at the beginning of my psychic career when 
I used incautiously and curiously to ask the name of the spirit 
communicating—now I leave it entirely voluntary on their part 
to give or withhold this information. 

There was one curious case in which I was much deceived 
and of which I have had no adequate explanation. About eight 
years ago, when I was in London waiting for the end of the 
Chinese embroglio—I was sitting working one day, my mind 
much occupied with my husband in China and my two brothers 
in South Africa, when I heard a voice say solemnly and impres- 
sively, “ George Mason is now passing over! pray for him.” 
Now this George Mason had been a friend of my girlhood in 
India, but for over twenty years I had neither seen him nor 
heard of him. Iwas much startled, believed what I had been told 
and prayed for him. My thoughts and prayers reached some 
entity, for some one came very often declaring himself to be this 
Same George Mason—what is more extraordinary he voluntarily 
asked after many mutual friends of old days who were not at all 
im my consciousness at the time. I was completely taken in, 
for he kept up the deception so cleverly that I firmly believed for 
several weeks that he was my old friend. I wrote and told my 


husband of the episode—he also had known George Mason in 
d days—and asked him to find out if he could whether Major 


ason had passed over recently or not. Some time after my 
RQ 
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husband had a letter from an old fellow officer of Major Mason’s 
in which he casually mentioned having been to the regimental 
dinner in London and having met a good many of his old regimental 
chums, including Major Mason ! He also mentioned that another 
old brother officer, a great chum of George Mason’s, had died, 
and the date was the one on which I had been warned that my 
friend was passing over. Could it have been a case of mistaken 
identity ? but if so—who was it who came for weeks personating 
my friend so cleverly and showing such knowledge of that past 
time? It could not have been the brother officer, who was much 
too honourable a man to practise such a deception. It was a 
great puzzle at the time and still remains one. 

Before returning to India in the autumn of 1902 my husband 
and I went to a small hotel in Bedford Square, which he found 
most conveniently situated for our final arrangements, as it was 
near the India Office, India agents, military tailors, Club, shops 
and theatres. The first evening of our arrival I noticed at the 
next small table to ours at dinner two young people, evidently 
brother and sister. The latter stared and stared at me, till I 
thought her eyes must drop out of her head. I said laughingly 
to my husband, “I hope that girl will know me next time she 
sees me; what is the matter with her—or with me 22 = Some 
days after when I was sitting on the drawing-room sofa busy 
writing, this same girl hovered about, evidently wishing to speak 
to me and trying to screw up her courage. It got rather on my 
nerves after a time and interfered with the flow of my ideas on 
paper, so I looked up and said, “ Can I do anything for you ? 
have you left anything on this sofa?” The girl flushed up and 
said in a sort of breathless rush, ‘‘ I wanted to speak to you SO 
much, but hardly liked to trouble you—do you mind—do you 
believe in Clairvoyance ?” I told her I did believe in it and 
was much interested in all psychic matters. She looked relieved 
and then proceeded to tell me that ever since she was a child she 
at recurring intervals had seen visions at night, generally as she 
woke up. Sometimes these visions were allegorical and meant 
something, at other times they conveyed no meaning to her at 
all. Her parents—both in the hotel at the time—were narrow 
and rigidly orthodox and she had never dared to mention these 
experiences of hers to them, and she timidly begged me not to 
neo to them what she had told me. About a fortnight before 
ees ee a a a vision—“an unknown lady sitting on 2 

a, tha all. The second night she had again awakened, 
Seeing the same lady sitting in what looked a cabin, with P. and 
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©. labels on her boxes which were scattered round her, and that 
was all. I could not help laughing, for these visions did not seem 
very interesting, edifying or spiritual in any way. However the 
girl went on to say that when she saw. us sitting down to dinner 
the evening of our arrival she recognized in me the lady of the 
vision. ‘‘ Are you going on a voyage soon ? ” “ Yes,” I replied, 
“we are off by P. and O. next week—so that is accurate enough ; 
but what can it mean?” We had there and then a long talk on 
psychic matters and I promised to ask my guardian to investigate 
these visions of hers in which I was concerned. His report was 
curious. It seems that the girl was naturally very psychic but 
very easily scared ; she had also been brought up to believe that 
all these things were intimately connected with the Evil One. 
Her spirit controls were anxious to develop her powers, but 
could nothing do whilst she was so terrified about the whole 
thing. They knew I was coming and that having studied the 
rationale of these things I had lost my fear of them and they 
were anxious to attract the girl’s attention to me, so that we 
might be drawn together that I might help her to overcome her 
fear and allow them to carry out their plans for her. It all 
seemed natural and logical enough as soon as one understood the 
why and wherefore. We had many a surreptitious talk—when 
the parents were safely off the premises—and I think I was able 
to bring her to a saner view of psychic phenomena and psychic 
powers. Her brother too I found much interested. He was 
studying law and had made the acquaintance of a young Hindu 
law student who was evidently a strong medium. What most 
puzzled the young fellow was, that when this Indian fell into a 
trance he always pointed his finger at him and exclaimed, “I 
see the mark of Siva on his brow.” He told me, he felt much 
drawn to Eastern Philosophy, but had never been to India in his 
life and was not likely to manage it as far as he could see. My 
guardian inquired about this also and told me that the youth 
had been a priest of Siva in a former incarnation and that his 
old country and old philosophies were calling loudly to-him. I 
was almost afraid to repeat this to the young man, thinking the 
idea might be repellent to him, but to my surprise he seemed 
pleased and remarked, “Then that must account for my longing 
to see India and my great interest in everything Eastern.” 
One other experience, and then I will draw this haphazard 
Tecord to a close. After eight trying months in Aden, where 
` my health gave way, necessitating a return to England, I found — 
myself quite alone in a small hotel in the Isle of Wight, trying 
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to recover slowly from a succession of Aden “ carbuncles.”” My 
kind friend Miss Burton offered to come down and spend ten 
days with me, an offer I eagerly jumped at, as not only was she 
very congenial and very good company from her keen sense of 
humour, but she was also a psychic and knew all that was going 
on in the world in the way of psychical research. We rejoiced 
at having the hotel to ourselves and were promising ourselves 
many uninterrupted hours’ converse on all the topics we were 
both so interested in—when our joy was dashed by the landlady’s 
announcement that two ladies, mother and widowed daughter, 
were coming to invade our solitude. This meant that even if 
we secured a private sitting-room we should have to take all our 
meals with these two strangers. I said and felt, “Bother these 
women,” but was gently rebuked by my guardian who remarked, 
“One of these women you have to help.” I felt rather ashamed 
of my selfishness and was very curious to know what sort of 
people they were and which of them I was expected to help. 
When the two ladies arrived it turned out that I had met the 
elder some years before in Bombay, but the widowed daughter 
was quite unknown to me except through hearsay. The latter 
seemed very down and depressed and had come down to con- 
valesce after a severe operation and several weeks in a nurs- 
ing home. At the first meal we shared in common, Miss Burton 
sat next to the widow and we all talked polite and amiable 
nothings, After the lunch, when we had retired to our private 
sitting-room, Miss Burton, who is very sensitive to magnetism, 
said to me, “ What is the matter with that poor thing? All 
lunch time I had the most awful feeling of depression, misery 
and remorse.” Said I, “ All I know about her is that her husband, 
a lawyer in New Zealand, died from a carriage accident and 
left her very badly off, and now we have heard of her recent bad 
health—this would all: account for her depression, poor thing, 
but T don t know where the remorse comes in—unless she has 
committed a murder,” I added flippantly. Miss Burton still 
A to it that remorse was what she felt most in her psychic 
ae oe few days after, the widow complained to me of 
z T E e adly and of being much frightened at night. “But, 
a sy oe z z r at sleeping alone why not lock your 
“Of what ar aa i D hst thing I would do,” she replied. 
replied," Groat wind?” To my great astonishment, she 
re ay cot > sts. There is really nothing to fear,” I said. 
hee ee prayer before gomg to sleep and ask for pro- 
. » she said, shrugging her shoulders, “it is 
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many a year since I said any prayers.” “ Well, pray then, don’t 
say prayers; do you see anything?” No,” she said, “ but 
I feel some one is near me, and I am so frightened and wretched 
I can’t sleep.” When I repeated this conversation to Miss 
Burton, she remarked, “ The woman is evidently sensitive; I 
wonder if it is her husband who is hanging round her.” 

It was in January, and we had been experiencing a succession 
of gales, and as our hotel was practically on the beach those 
of us who slept at the back had the full benefit of the wind and 
sea dashing up against the break-water. The widow, who had 
had her room in the quieter front, suddenly requested the land- 
lady to give her another as she could not stand the gloom of 
that room any longer. A night or two after, the night being 
specially stormy, I suggested to Miss Burton, whose room was at 
the back—that she should move over to the widow’s vacated 
room just for the night, so as to get some peace and chance of rest. 
She quietly said, “ Yes. Iam told by those on the other side 
to go. It is always like this when I have to help some one—I 
have first to take on the conditions and then afterwards comes 
some message about them.” 

Next morning I went in, anxious to know how Miss Burton 
had slept, and found her still in bed, she having had an appalling 
night. “Oh,” she said, “ what I experienced—the misery, the 
depression, the remorse, who can it be? But we shall know some 
time to-day.” That forenoon, as we were both reading the 
daily papers, Miss Burton suddenly said, “ I see an elderly man 
who wants to givea message.” She immediately rose, went over 
to the writing table, took pen and paper and very fast came a 
long written message. This message I kept for quite a long time, 
but have unfortunately mislaid it—otherwise I would have 
quoted it verbatim. It said we were right in our surmise, it was 
the lady’s husband hanging about her and trying hard to get 
into communication with her. She was extra sensitive after 
illness, just sufficiently so to feel conscious of some presence and 
also to take on some of his misery and depression. He had not 

been an unkind husband, but had unfortunately given way to 
intemperance, which had led to unpleasant scenes between 
them and made their home life unhappy. Long before he had 
Married his young wife he had done something which often 
Preyed on his mind, and which was the primary cause of his 
trying to stifle his accusing conscience by taking to drink. Miss 
urton Was sacrificed to take on his conditions, get en rapport 
with him and so enable the message to be given, and I was deputed. 
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to carry on the work by helping him on the astral plane. The 
long message was signed by a well-known name, the name of a J 
Bishop of the Church of England, some time deceased. Miss 
Burton, rather surprised at the signature, asked why he had 
taken up this case and how he had been attracted to her. The 
as repiy was that he had been attracted to her by her correspondence 
Mer lately with his son, also a clergyman of the Church of England, 
and that he was constantly with this son inspiring his sermons 
My and writings. In consequence of this message I tried with my 
(i a guardian’s help to get into touch with the husband on the astral 
plane at night. We appealed to him to leave his wife free, she 
was not psychic enough to help him, and his hanging about her 
in his depressed condition only injured her and prevented her 
picking up her health. The poor man had not realized how much 
"Se he was affecting his wife; being unhappy he wanted sympathy 
aly from her and so hung about, seeing she was a sensitive, and 
a tried hard to get into communication. He at once gave me his 
promise not to molest his wife any more, and my guardian and-T 
promised to come very often to see and help him as much as we 
could. He evidently kept his promise, for the widow began to 
look brighter and to sleep better, and when a few days later I 
asked her how she was feeling, she said, “ Everso much better, 
thanks. I am sleeping like a top; this place has done wonders for 
i me.” To this day she has not the vaguest notion of what really 
\ F, occurred, and no doubt attributes all her uncanny weird feelings 
a at night to a weakened body and shattered nerves. Some weeks 
after, when I had returned to London, I had a visit from the 
Bishop to tell me all was going well with the husband and that 
he was keeping his eye on him. 
pi I have learnt many valuable lessons from my psychic ex- 
periences, not the least of which has been the wonderful “ dynamic 
force of prayer.” The cry of one and all is “ Pray for us, Pray for 
us.” What a pity that in cutting away mischievous excrescences 
from the Catholic Faith, the Reformers were so drastic in their 
treatment in cutting away more than was advisable and for- 
bidding all Prayers for the Dead. 
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AMONG the many distinguished contributors to characteristic- 
ally optimistic modern literature, no name stands: out more 
prominently than that of Prentice Mulford, whose striking 
individuality won for him a unique place among the many 
powerful American writers of the nineteenth century. We 
hear much of new, higher, and progressive thought, and we soon 
discover that these three widely-employed adjectives are used 
by their many employers to cover an immense amount of not 
very well defined mental territory. Prentice Mulford belonged 
professedly to no distinctively labelled school of thought or 
practice; he was a pronouncedly individual teacher, one who 
gave his own message to the world exactly as he conceived it 
without even inquiring whether it accorded with the doctrine of 
any recognized institution or if any of his contemporaries shared 
his peculiar sentiments. THOUGHTS ARE THINGS was one of his 
favourite mottoes, and he always laid much stress upon a some- 
what mystical and imaginative organization which he lovingly 
called the Church of Silent Demand. Under the title of the 
White Cross Library an immense number of his valuable essays 
were sold freely all over America immediately on their publica- 
tion, and the fame of them soon spread to England and, indeed, 
over the whole of the British Empire. These famous tracts have 
made as decided an impression in all parts of Australia and New 
Zealand as in New York and Boston, where they were actually 
written. ; 
i Was in California, in early pioneer days directly follow- 
Ing the discovery of gold on the Pacific Coast in 1849, that Pren- : 
hice Mulford first achieved a literary reputation that remained z 
with him and steadily increased to the very end of his terrestrial ; 
Career. His earliest literary work was forcefuland original and it 
breathed the fresh free spirit of the newly-awakened West. Long 
pare 1870, when the Union Pacific Railway first rendered a trip 
= m the Eastern States to California a comparatively easy and 
Pleasant undertaking, this enthusiastic son of the Golden West 


Was making the vast resources of the Western edge of the Ameri- 
k » 159 z ; \ 
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can continent attractive to multitudes through his thrilling 
narratives of arduous enterprise. Daring adventure was entirely 
in his line, when as a young enthusiast he enlisted in the ranks 


of those early and intrepid Western journalists who did very jf 


much to lay the foundation of what is now one of the most pros- 
perous and celebrated districts of the world. Always a retiring 


and in some respects also an eccentric man, Prentice Mulford , 


gained much insight into Nature through quiet introspection. The 
inner life of the spirit was far from a sealed book to him, and this 
is clearly-one of the chief reasons why those excellent volumes of 
his essays published in Engalnd under the titles of * The Gift of the 
Spirit and The Gift of Understanding, and in America under the 
general name of Your Forces and How to Use Them, appeal so widely 
and so powerfully to ever-increasing numbers among the studious 
elements in every English-speaking population. Multitudes are 
longing to find a satisfactory key to the mysteries of our inner 


life, which can never be furnished by any authors, however brilli- E 


ant, who can only quote from recognized authorities or construct 
ingenious theories, the value of which they only profess to know 
from hearsay. There is very little flowery language and no 


attempt at oratorical display in any of the numerous essays which _~ 


are now embodied in four large and handsome volumes, but every 
essay, complete in itself, though closely related with its companions, 
isa practical, concise and well-digested homily which bears reading 
many times and also studying deeply. The author places before 
us an immense amount of sound philosophy, so condensed at 
times that it lends itself readily to much more elaborate expan- 
sion. For this reason every essay is a study, which furnishes 
food for Profound thought and requires deliberate mental digestion. 
Ranging from the almost commonplace to the startlingly 
unusual, the topics dealt with, while embracing much that is quite 
familiar to the average reader, contains also much that sets us all 
thinking in unfamiliar directions. The careful reader can readily 
trace the many steps which such an author must have taken in 
his ‘earnest endeavour to blend a transcendental view of life with 
one that is wholly practical. Turning from essay to essay we 
discover in them all the intense activity of an earnest mind bent 
on achieving the gold of self-knowledge and so achieving it as 
clearly to impart his discoveries tohisreaders. Prentice Mulford, 
* The Gift of the Spirit. 
lice Mulford: Third Series. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each 
Aldersgate Street. 


The Gift of Understanding. Essays of Pren- 
Essays of Prentice M. ulford : Fourth Series. 
- London: W. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, 
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while producing the best and most enduring portions of his liter- 
ary work, was very happy in his friends, among whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Needham, the original American publishers of his works, for 
many years held foremost place. The present writer was privi- 
leged on many occasions, both in Boston and New York, to co- 


operate with this rare company of three devoted workers for | 
human elevation in the days when these famous essays were mark- 
ing a new type of literature. Month by month the White Cross i 
Tracts, as they were called, regularly appeared, each one eagerly | 
anticipated and highly treasured, and each producing a ‘profound T 
impression upon an ever-widening circle of readers, from which it i 
called forth extended comment and discussion. Christian Science i 
and other modern cults were then in their youthful period, and a 


their students were giving forth many highly extravagant state- | 
ments which have since been largely multiplied. The White Cross 
essays, dealing as they do with the intimate relations between the a 
human mind and body, aided many perplexed inquirers into the ; i 
rising schools of metaphysics to find some comprehensible founda- 
tion on which to build a solid intellectual edifice which would 
incorporate the best elements scattered through the teachings of 

the several varying schools. The great worth and beauty of the 
essays consist largely in the fact that, though extremely pro- 
nounced in thought and diction, their style is always moderate 
and their tone constructive and affirmative in a very high 
degree, “One Way to Cultivate Courage ” strikes us as a very 
impressive lesson, Starting as it does as follows: 


_ Courage and presence of mind mean the same thing. Presence of 
mind implies command of mind. Cowardice and lack of mental control 
mean about the same thing. Cowardice is rooted in hurry, the habit of 
hurry or Worry is sure to lose. All degrees of success are based on courage 
Mental or Physical. All degrees of failure are rooted in timidity. 
ae can cultivate the Satisfaction of knowing that in everything you 
can have accomplished two things—viz., the doing of the thing itself, 
on ue the manner of its doing, adding eternally to yourself another = 
Belibe. ee quality of courage. You can do this by the cultivation of : 
eae deliberation of speech, of walk, of writing, of eating —delib- 
he ae a everything. There is always a bit of fear' where there is a 
may be Ree When you hurry to the train you are in fear that you 
on your = t, and with that comes fear of other possibilities consequent 
Person b eing left. When you hurry to the party, to the meeting of a 


7 y appointment, you are in fear of some ill or damage resultin 
fom not being in time.” s 2 


ane the day when those words were written there, has — 
red a large literature comprising the works of many, 


w 
he i 
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now distinguished authors, bearing on this very theme, but 
in the eighties of the nineteenth century only a very few 
popular essayists had attempted to simplify, and thus popularize, 
the metaphysical ideas which Prentice Mulford invariably couched 
in strong, simple, every-day English. Here isa fine extract from 
Faith, or Being Led of the Spirit. 


We hold that mind extends to all forms, both of what we call animate 
and inanimate matter. We see then a spirit in bird and animal. If 
there is a spirit, there must also be some degree of spiritual power 
accompanying it, and also of faith, for faith is the trust and use of the 
spiritual senses, and pird, animal, and insect, in their range of being, 
trust and use these senses far more than we. 


Here is another fine passage from the same essay :— 


Faith is a wisdom and a force in Nature, far above those based on 
human reason or material knowledge. It is a force which in acting on 
us may cause us to do things seemingly inconsistent and imprudent, 
yet when in the course of years the whole is summed up we may find that 
we have been led to better results than could otherwise have been gained. 
In such cases we have been “led of the spirit,” or, in other words, we 
have obeyed the prompting of the spiritual senses instead of conforming 
to that rule of life which is governed entirely by the physical senses. 


Following these wise observations comes the story of a boy 
whose parents had designed him for collegiate training, but 
who instinctively rebelled against preparation for a career for 
which he had no temperamental aptitude. Having displeased 
his parents by refusing a college course he was cast adrift at an 
early age and compelled to shift for himself. For a time he drifted 
about and seemingly accomplished nothing of any serious: 
account, but despite an apparently vacillating bent of mind he, 
before very long, was led into a position of active usefulness which 
accorded exactly with his capacity and needs. Prentice Mulford 
argues that a lad in such a situation is being truly “led of the 


spirit ” to find exactly his proper place in the world of necessary, / 
human activity, and though these temporary drifters are often” 


ignorantly characterized as idle and incompetent, while they are 
wandering aimlessly, as it often appears, toward their rightful 
goal, no sooner have they reached it than they astonish all their 
acquaintances by the great ability and industry they evince as: 
soon as they feel within themselves that they are now where: 
they rightfully belong and engaged in work which it isa veritable 
part of their life mission to accomplish. : 
The particular essay which furnishes this salutary sugges- 
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tion to those who are in perplexity as to their own course, or 
who are placed where immature youth must look to them for 
guidance, ends with this beautiful ejaculation, “ One spiritual 
force pervades the Universe.” But there are millions on 
millions of different manifestations of this Spirit. 

A propos of the present enormous and constantly increasing 
popular interest in all that may be classified as Psychical Restatch 
it is both interesting and edifying to review Mulford’s position on 
Spiritualism, as he had abundant opportunity to investigate its 
philosophy and phenomena. No one would call hirn a Spiri- 
tualist in the common acceptation of the term, but his own con- 
clusions regarding the soul and the future life were substantially 
in accord with the general teachings of a majority of intelligent 
Spiritualists at the present day. 


A very fascinating essay, entitled The Mystery of Sleep, or Our 
Double Existence, shows that the writer was fully convinced that 
we function intelligently on more than one plane of consciousness. 


We live daily in two worlds, close together as regards space but widely 
Separated by the gulf of consciousness. We have a material memory 
which will not write down our spiritual existence. We have also a spiritual 
memory which will not write down our physical or day’s existence. One 
of our lives is a life in physical things with the physical body. The other 
isa life of spiritual things with the spiritual body and senses. This spiritual 
body co-exists with the physical body. It exists also after the loss of the 
Physical body ; it existed before the birth of our present physical body. 
You are by day and night, sleeping and waking, as two persons who are 
Strangers to each other, yet each having the same spirit. You are as one 
Person having two distinct lives, and two distinct sets of senses for each 
of these lives. Your spirit by day uses its body as a person who puts on a. 
tough garment to go down in a mine. It does not use this body in the 
other existence, and yet it thinks that it does, for in that existence the- 
Spiritual being through ignorance thinks itself a physical being, and, 
therefore, judges and reasons entirely from its physical senses. But 
iR the higher development of our being we shall also judge and reason 
ae the finer and far more powerful spiritual senses, whose action is. 
ee ifferent from that of the inferior senses confined to the limitations. 

the physical body, and has far greater range than have these. 
R From the foregoing we can easily discover that Prentice Mul-. 
oS S idea of sleep and our experiences during it, was in complete: 
ocd With the views of both ancient and modern Occultists, all. 
ae Maintain that there is nothing whatever incredible in. 
ot P or other narrative which informs us that much useful 
saa edge has cften been vouchsafed to ordinary people, as well. 
„Special prophets, during their natural slumber, for, as. 


blichus and other distinguished authors of olden time have: _ 
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stated, “ the night-time of the body is the day-time of the soul.” 
The great difference, however, between the ordinary person 
and the illumined prophet is like the distinction drawn in 
Genesis between Pharaoh and his servants, on the one hand, and 
Joseph on the other. Everybody dreams, and at some time or 
other is sure to be impressed with the remarkable significance 
of some unusual dream, but the interpretation is by no 
means usually forthcoming. A true prophet can interpret 
dreams and derive much important information from such inter- 
pretations. We are all much more sensitive than we know our- 
selves to be, and when our minds are completely disengaged 
from material occupations this interior sensitiveness is both 
increased and liberated; therefore, during sleep we often derive 
much knowledge in some mysterious manner which we cannot 
explain when we are awake, though we know we have obtained 
it and we often act upon it. 

Two of Mulford’s essays, You Travel When You Sleep and 
Where You Travel When You Sleep, are extremely curious com- 
positions which have already provoked much comment and 
criticism wherever they have been seriously studied, but there 
is nothing in either of them which is essentially unlike much of 
the matter contained in Charles Leadbeater’s Invisible Helpers 
and many other Theosophical publications with which the 
general public is now becoming rapidly familiar. 

Without making actual quotations from these decidedly 
startling essays, we may sum up the author’s teaching in a few 
words by stating that he regards the average person of to-day 
as in a somewhat bewildered condition when functioning on some 
other plane than the well-accustomed physical. This may 
account for the confused nature of so many average dreams, 
which many people remember without deriving any information 
or satisfaction from them; and here it may be well to remark 
that many practical teachers of Mental Science as well as Occultism 
are doing a great deal toward helping people to overcome the 
_ distressing habit of confusing and exhausting dreams, which are 
frequently only the inevitable results of allowing our thoughts to 
wander without any discipline, and our tempers to become 
Tuffled as well as our nerves upset by the friction we commonly 
counter almost every day in social life and at business. Were 
to deliberately control our thoughts and emotions during 
g hours, we should not carry with us into slumberland so 
h occasion for mental perplexity and aimless drifting, which 
he chief cause for the absurd and often annoying dreams 
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from which many people continually suffer, and also for the — 
| : ‘entirely unreasonable sense of fatigue in place of Proper exhilara- 
yp tion which we ought to experience on waking. 
| The concluding essay in the volume entitled The Gift of the 
| Spirit deals with Prentice Mulford’s pet hobby (if such a word 
be here permissible), the Church of Silent Demand. In this 
i essay we find the summary of this peculiar author’s views on the 
power of thought silently to bring to pass external consequences. 
His idea of the church is much more that of a silent sanctuary, 
where aspiring natures may quietly meditate and pray, than of 
a massive building devoted to stated services of the type with 
which we are all now familiar. Nothing whatever is said against 
accepted forms of worship, but Prentice Mulford felt that despite 
the numerous temples of all denominations already open and l 
active, there was not only room, but also pressing need in New i 
York and other large cities for the especial type of quiet chapel k n 
which he hoped to be instrumental in inaugurating ; and should l 
no public edifice be built which would fully carry out this plan 
he still felt that in many homes specially dedicated rooms could 
be set apart for the accomplishment of the work for which the 
larger structure, whenever built, would stand. So enthusiastic 
_ was he when contemplating the carrying out of this design that 
he did not hesitate to predict that many sick people would be 
healed, drunkards reformed, and all classes of weak and erring 
people uplifted through the ministry of such a consecrated building. 
Now that these essays are circulating more widely than ever, and 
their author’s name is becoming an honoured household word, 
Practically all over the earth, the time may be far riper than 
when he was on earth to carry this wise and kindly project into 
ie Practical effect. If this be done we shall certainly witness a 
a large amount of good result flowing from the wise and kindly use 
of thought force exerted silently, which is certainly the most 


ghly potential and truly universal of all the forces with which we 
ave to deal. 
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[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 
OccutT Review.—ED.] 


To the Editor of the Occur REVIEW. 


THEOSOPHISTS AND THE NORTH POLE. 


Srr,—I have read with much interest Mr. E. E. Marsden’s letter 

on this subject (Vol. x. p. 333). May I remind your readers of The 
Growth of the Soul, a book written by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, as Vice- 
President of the T. S., in 1905, where in the course of his remarks 
about “ the system to which we belong ” (p. 297-8) he affirms 
the existence of two “great polar shafts penetrating to incon- 
ceivable depths,” which “ play an enormously important though 
very mysterious part in the economy of the whole planet and are 
associated with the activities of the Mighty Being who presides 
over its growth and health.” This “ natural orifice in the ground 
in the neighbourhood of the North Pole has been vaguely known 
by occult students for a long time, and it has been supposed that 
a similar shaft connects the South Pole with the interior, though 
this is even more impenetrably guarded by the ice of the Antarctic 
region from the curiosity of humanity than the orifice of the 
North.” 

Evidently Mr. Sinnett greatly under-estimated “ the curiosity 
of humanity.” 

Reading the passages quoted, even at the time the book was 
published, one could but marvel at the audacity of making state- 
ments, which were bound in the near future to be subjected to 
the test of actual observation; and a cynic would even then 
have suggested that one should not prophesy, unless one knew, 
or could not be contradicted. 

To be sure, scientific research, to be of any value at all, must 
be leavened by intuition, but intuition, on the other hand, with- 
out the exercise of the intellectual faculties, must as surely remain 
barren of those results, which we are, perhaps somewhat loosely, 
calling “ truths.” 
aK H. V. E. ZACHARIAS. 

; UALA LUMPUR, F. M. S. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE article by Mr. J. Arthur Hill, in the Contemporary Review, 
on “Automatic Writing,” though mainly devoted +o typical 
experiences with “ planchette,” is a useful introduction to the 
subject, and Mr. Hill’s treatment of the theoretical side is cautious 

and conservative, ascribing the results to motor impulses origi- 
nating in the subconscious mind, although he mentions facts 

which show that this explanation involves a large amount of 

that “ unlimited selective telepathy ” for which Professor Hyslop 
assures us there is no scientific evidence. Referring briefly to 
automatic writing proper, as obtained by Mrs. Verrall and 
others, and investigated by the S.P.R., he says that “ results 5 
have been obtained which stretch the telepathic hypothesis 
almost to breaking-point, and which seem to point to the occa- 

sional agency of disembodied minds.” The fact is clearly brought 

out, in the personal experiences narrated, that the writings 
obtained are frequently quite out of harmony with the knowledge 
possessed by the operators. The practice is stated to be neither 
dangerous nor harmful for well-balanced minds, but is best 

left alone by the weak, emotional, credulous, and impressionable. $ i 
Few people, however, regard themselves as belonging to these e 
categories. 

The Contemporary also contains a singular story of psychical 
experiences entitled “ A Night with Vika of Vavau,” illustrating 
the methods, apparently common to many primitive peoples, 
of inducing. supernormal perceptions and even of forecasting 
future events. 

The January number of The London Magazine is full of 
stories which turn more or less upon the supernatural, and 
Contains two articles of considerable interest, in which “ spirit 
Photography ” is discussed from opposite points of view. The 
first is by Mr, H. Blackwell, known as an ardent student and 
Collector of psychic photographs, and he gives well-authenticated 
instances in which the “ psychic extras” appearing on the © 
Plates could not lightly be ascribed to accident or design on the — 
_ Patt of the operator. The illustrations accompanying the 
_ tticle include portraits of investigators and operators (such — 
aS the late Mr. Boursnell) and afford as well a means of com 


parison between persons in life and their spirit preseirsme: 
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after death. The other article, by Mr. R. Child Bayley, editor 
of a photographic magazine, describes ways in which “ faked ” 
spirit photographs may be produced ; but the proof of the 
genuineness of an asserted “ spirit photograph must depend 
rather upon the conditions under which it was taken than upon 
the possibility of producing a similar effect by normal means. 
An article in a recent number of The Theosophist draws a 
close comparison between what are regarded as the “ delusions ” 
of the “insane” and various forms of religious and psychical 
experience ; ‘one man who had been placed in an asylum because 
he heard and saw persons invisible to others, gave a description 
of something he had seen which was tound to correspond precisely 
with the higher vehicle of an Arhat as illustrated in Man, Visible 
and Invisible. There are also continued articles on “ Chinese 
Esotericism ” and a comparison between Lao-Tze and Heraclitus. 
In the Proceedings of the American S.P.R., Professor H. B. 
Alexander analyses the subconscious in the light of dream 
imagery, and deduces from his own experiences that there is 
a form of mental operation which is not consciously carried on, 
but which is reflected upon the outward consciousness, forming 
a true or inner self, which is felt to be more real than the often 
unsatisfactory outward expression. The writer says :— 


The psychological reason for speaking of subconsciousness as more 
truly representative of the self than consciousness is that what is most 
idiosyncratic or self-characteristic in the mind is most intimately associated 
with subconsciousness, whereas consciousness is mainly concerned with 
external and indifferent things. Memory implications, imaginative 
creations, the hidden wilfulness of moods—all these are subconscious in 
their main action, and these are just the characters that make of the 
self that personality which we distinguish as ours. 


The Journal of the American S.P.R. for December describes 
some remarkable trance phenomena in which singing and whistling 
were produced through -a trumpet; the medium’s larynx was 
found to vibrate in unison with the singing, and her lips and 
tongue imitated the movements for producing the whistling, 
but no sound came from her mouth; the investigator’s hand 
was guided to the end of the trumpet, and there a mouth and 
larynx could be distinctly felt, by which the sounds were appar- 
ently produced. Hands were also felt, in the wrist of which a 
pulse was detected. Mr. Hereward Carrington replies to sugges- 
tions by Miss Johnson and Count Solovovo, in the publications 
of the English S.P.R., that sitters were apt to become amenable: 
to hasiucinations induced by the influence of the medium ; and 
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he points out that the supposition is quite unwarranted that 
| á because a given phenomenon might possibly have been produced 
; by fraud, it was unquestionably produced in that manner ; 
he insists that fraud should be clearly proved in every instance j 
before the medium is charged with trickery. In fact, Mr. Car- j 
rington plainly indicates that his views with regard to fraud as i 
a sole and universal explanation of physical phenomena have i 
greatly changed since his sittings with Eusapia Palladino at : ` f 
Naples, and he points out that the reality of Eusapia’s phenomena i 
increases the credibility of those attributed to formèr mediums, { 
such as D. D. Home. 
Dr. Carus, in The Open Court, describes and illustrates the i 
traditional birthplace of Jesus at Bethlehem, discusses the 4 
claims of Nazareth, and finally decides that “ Jesus was probably 
born and raised in Capernaum,” of which he gives a view, though 
he entirely ignores the controversy as to the real site of that 
city. Mr. W. B. Smith pulverizes Professor Haupt’s contention | 
that there were no Jews in Galilee after the year 164 B.C., when ' 
they were said to have been brought back to Judæa by Simon 
Maccabeus. He enlarges upon the exaggerations and incredible j 
features in I Maccabees, and points out that the Jews were 
“ well-nigh ubiquitous ” and would in any case almost certainly - | 
have returned to the “ earthly paradise ” of Galilee, in equal 1 
or even greater uumbers. | 
__ The Swastika discusses the use and abuse of hypnotism, hold- 
ing that resistance to unwelcome suggestions can be broken 
down by persistence, and by suggestion tending to overcome 
the will to resist ; therefore the danger that a person may be 
influenced to act contrary to his normal morality is greater 
than many writers have admitted. 
Reason gives a full account of the “ Rochester Knockings,”’ 
that is, the phenomena in the home of the Fox family, at Hydes- 
ville, which gave the start to modern Spiritualism, and shows 
that, far from having any motive to counterfeit these mani- 
festations, the Fox family suffered severely from the notoriety 
and persecutions arising from them. ; 
mie Bangs Sisters, of Chicago, whose remarkable “ preci- A 
Pitated pictures ” representing deceased persons have recently FP 
een discussed in Light and other periodicals, have issued a : 
nifesto contradicting the newspaper report that one of them 
: e denied in court that the pictures were produced by medium- é 
ae and quoting letters from both the prosecuting and defe nding 
meys in support of her statements. The Progressive Thinkex 
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of Chicago, which gave currency to the adverse reports, has 
since declared in favour of the genuineness of the pictures. 

Thought publishes a story indicating that mental suggestion 
has its effect in baseball circles, and relating how a specially 
fast pitcher was so “ hypnotized” by a confident player that 
he “ couldn’t throw a fast ball to save his life !”’ 

Under the title of T.P.S. Book Notes the Theosophical Publish- 
ing Society, of 161, New Bond Street., W., has commenced 
to issue a monthly magazine consisting chiefly. of notices of 
new books, whether issued by itself or by other firms, dealing 
with theosophy, occultism, and allied subjects. It will be sent 
to any address for sixpence a year, and the T.P.S. can also supply 
to order any of the books therein mentioned. The notices appear 
to be carefully and independently written, and the magazine 
should be useful to those wishing to keep up with the growing 
output of works on occult subjects. 

Healthward Ho ! edited by Eustace Miles, is a periodical which 
starts with the new year, and contains articles on right living 
in allits branches, including hobbies and exercises as well as food. 
“How to ‘batch’ cheaply ” is an article full of suggestions for 
young women living in London on small salaries. The general 
purpose is to show how youth and health and the joy of life may 
be maintained. 
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Tye Human Race: Its Past, Present and Possible Eue By 
Jas. Samuelson, B.L. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 
25, High Holborn, W.C. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Tr is of singular value to those who have an interest in human endeavour 
to mark from what small germs of intelligence the mind of man has at- 
tained to that great dignity of freedom in which men are modernly wont 
to exult. There was, for instance, more than a rudimentary mind in the 
man who, over seven thousand years ago at least, named the stars 
and parcelled them out into constellations and signs and asterisms, who 
calculated the motions of the planets and affirmed a certain occult corres- 
pondence to exist between the universe and the lesser cosmogony of man. 
But the germ has budded in the twentieth century when, as Mr. Samuel- 
son remarks, ‘‘the superstitious and false teachings of Astrology are 
dismissed as fables or only survive in frauds perpetrated upon ignorant 
servant girls.” The fact that hundreds of educated people are convinced 
by experiment of the truth of astrology should not detract from the his- 
torical fact of human progress, though it leaves us with a very uncomfort- 
able sense of the author’s ability to trace that fact. The Alchemist, whose 
dreams are now the subject of sober-minded investigation by our most 
advanced scientific experimentalists, fares no better at the hands of the 
dispassionate historian. 

Yet I think it will be shown in event that the greatest degree of progress 
has been made by those men and along those lines which cold-blooded 


- history can only cite as fantastic and superstitious. But I recommend 


the reader to regulate this opinion by a study of Mr. Samuelson’s well- 
written and entertaining book. 
ScRUTATOR. 


Tue Epvucation or a Sour, By C. H. Betts. London: Jas. 
Clarke & Co., 13-14, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Tats book is described as a synopsis of the experiences of the author, a 
chronicle of things which have entered into his own life and thought, 
and of discoveries made in the search after truth. “ Realizing that man, 
as we know him, is not a complete being—that he is but an embryo of 
Something that is yet to be—a fascinating realm of inquiry opened itself 
Out, over the portals of which was inscribed in living hieroglyphics— 
nter! Into this realm of wonder and supernature, the author has made 
een nter, but to record what he has there seen and heard.” These 
ccuctory words will prepare the reader of Mr. Betts’ book to enjoy — 


his intimate thought to its fullest extent. The author believes in the 


Nobility of the human soul, and is an advocate of the Higher Education, 
ae a cultivation of the soul, as the qualification for that Higher Life — 
fae as for its object the union of man with the Divine mind. Mr. 
taces a spiritual law in secular things and in his “ Vision of Fuesi 
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perceives the ultimate triumph of that which is Good. Meanwhile, as 
also in the end, man shall come into “ his own place,” inevitably and con- 
tinually, for he shall come into his own actions and the fruits of his own 


character. 
ScRUTATOR. 


FRAGMENTS OF THouaut. By C. H. Betts. London: Jas. 
Clarke & Co., 13-14, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 3s. 6d. 


We are all of us gleaners in Life’s great harvest-field and what grains of 
truth come to our hands are by thrifty souls elaborated to form mental 
and spiritual food. Mr. Betts is a gleaner of rare habit ; diligent, orderly 
and discriminating. He has taken great pains to cull all that is best 
from the literary field, from the byeways and corners of life, and finding 
some personal good in his work he has thought to arrange his material 
and give it publicity. The book embraces a variety of subjects and forms 
a sort of Higher Thought lexicon, beginning most appropriately with 
“ Action ” and closing the alphabet of lifein “ Worship.” One is reminded 
of Montaigne’s saying: “ I have gathered a posey of other men’s flowers 
and only the thread that binds them is mine own.” It is this thread of 
thought personal to the author which, binding the wheat together on the 
one hand and the flowers on the other, renders the work of Mr. Betts’ book 
original and attractive, useful and delightful. 
SCRUTATOR. 


Bopy anp Sout. By Percy Dearmer, M.A. London: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1, Amen Corner, E.C. Price 6s. net. 


THOSE who already know Mr. Dearmer’s writings will expect something 
good, and they will not be disappointed. His latest book is most inter- 
esting and useful. 

The main doctrine which it upholds is the supremacy of spirit. A 
man is not his body, nor even a body which has a soul; he is a spirit 
who happens at present to have a material body. The spirit is the real 
thing, and has power over the body—power which has become atrophied 
by disuse in materialistic generations which have wrongly attributed 
greater reality to the body. From this position Mr. Dearmer goes on to 
consider hypnotic cures, faith-healing, the miracles of Lourdes, the 
miracles of the New Testament, the revival of unction in the Anglican 
Church, and the general desirability of combining religion and medicine 
All these things Mr. Dearmer 
i! well-informed and scientific 
‘the undermind” for the “subliminal 
nical, yet keeping close to the psychology 
out many fallacies—as those of the Charcot 


hat on the true Meaning of “salvation.” Popular 
w Testament it means health, 


many the mere plucking of the soul 
d and body is what we seek. Thé 
Cure regulates organic processes, is meant 


from future torment.” Health of min 
Menta’ power which in faith- 
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to be supreme.. Man isa spirit, at present in chains, but beginning once 
more to see that they ave chains, and not organic parts of himself. The 
modern world is re-discovering Christianity. The kingdom of God is 
i within. 

It is difficult to do more than glance, in a short review, at the chief 
features of a book so full of matter as this of Mr. Dearmer’s. But if its 
general tendency has been indicated, and the reader’s appetite whetted 
for the book itself, the present reviewer will be satisfied. 

J. ARTHUR HILL, 


OrpHeus—A General History of Religion. Translated from the 
French of Salomon Reinach by Florence Simmonds. London: 
Wm. Heinemann. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


Tus work is a companion to Apollo, an illustrated manual of the History 
of Art throughout the ages. Orpheus, the Founder of the Mysteries, the 
divine singer of the ancient Greek hymns, the ‘‘ holy interpreter of the 
gods,” is here employed as a figure fundamental to all religious evolu- 
tions. That he never existed, save in the minds of his creators, is a point 
of little moment, since he stood for an ideal which certainly did exist. 

It is noted that Orpheus not only entered into the literature and art 
of the ancient world, but survived them. The Church Fathers regarded 
him as a disciple of Moses and he was, in fact, accepted as a prototype of 
Jesus. It is admitted that the analogies are so striking as to suggest 
a common source of inspiration. M. Reinach considers that it is becoming 
in an Apologist to set Christianity on a pedestal apart, but in a historian 
it would be a grave fault. It is with the historical side of all religions in 
connection with the Orphic idea that the author concerns himself in this 
work. He traces the origins of Religion and carries the thread of his 
inquiry through the whole range of civilization from Egypt, Babylonia 
and Assyria, the Aryan, Greek and Roman, to the Celts, Germans and 
Slavs. Then tracking Eastward again with further reach he deals with 
the religious evolutions of the Chinese and Japanese, the Africans, 
Oceanians, etc., and coming at last through the Moslem and Jewish 
systems, finally concludes his historical survey and synthesis in the 
Christian religion. This latter development occupies a large portion of 
the work, extending through five long chapters. 

M. Reinach’s work is of standard excellence. _It forms a compendium 
of Religious History more complete than anything hitherto attempted, 
a this capable translation by Florence Simmonds is sure to be received w 
eneee English readers with a full sense of obligation. The volume a: 
= aes 1n value by the addition of a copious index and a coloured 
i. p o uction of Raphael’s fresco in the Vatican, “ Theology, the Know- 

ge of Things Divine.” š 
SCRUTATOR. 


THE Doré Lecrures. By T. Troward. London: Stead, Danby 
a Co., rr, Church Street, Kensington. 

on ees contained in this volume were delivered at the Doré Gallery 

Saows a ae during the first three months of last year. Mr. Troward 
diou e faculty of presenting abstruse problems and of elucidating 
: Questions in conjunction with an exceptionally clear siyle of 
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diction, qualifications which have already attracted considerable notice. 
Professor James says of his Edinburgh Leciures on Mental Science : 
«They are far and away the ablest statement I have met both in clearness 2 
of thought and style—a really classical statement.” | 
i The Doré Lectures are equally interesting and as fully worthy of 
i praise. The lectures invite us to enter into the spirit of the Higher Thought 
$ inquiry, into the spirit of Life itself, so that we may reproduce it as a spring 
| of Original Life in ourselves. We are asked to determine the true rela- 
tionship of the Individual to the Universal Originating Spirit, to define for j 
ourselves.Individuality. To this end we must bring a new order into our 
thought and form in ourselves a new creative function. Then follows the 
individualized life of the Spirit manifestinginus. The Originating Life is | 
the Alpha, the spiritualized God-man, the Omega of the revelation process. 
} The author has some fine chapters on the creative power of thought ; ji 
the great affirmative ; the story of Eden ; the worship of Ishi; the Shep- cy 
herd and the Stone ;` and Salvation is of the Jews. The lectures are 
poignant with meaning for all who think upon the higher problems of 
life, SCRUTATOR, 
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Man’s SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH. By Charles L. Tweedale, F.R.A.S., 
etc. London: Grant Richards. Price 6s. net. 


THis is just the right book to put into the handsof any one who, while 
friendly to the spirit of psychical research, is anxious to avoid any sever- 
ance from the historic formulas of worship and belief. Its author is 
vicar of a country parish in Yorkshire ; has read widely in the literature 
of the subject, and has investigated for himself with convincing results ; 
is well equipped as to knowledge of scientific method, having given much 
j time to astronomy, etc. ; and, moreover, is something of a psychic him- 
p self. For the most part, the book consists of cases of apparitions and 
other Supernormal phenomena, quoted from the Proceedings of the S.P.R., 
s which Mr. Tweedale is a member. The author shows, by abundant 
iblical quotations, that the modern phenomena are quite in line with 
the ancient ones. And he does not put them all down to “ demons,” 
as F peace gentlemen are so apt to do. 
ne of the most interesting cases is that of the apparition of his grand- 
eat meee pce eee one of the Beene: The ridin 
‘ ) wo o'clock in the morning, January 11, 1879. He 
$ ie se aos wee The apparition was ee a Sealine ae At 
e Sena his-father had had a similar experience at about 
Per athe x ‘ efore noon a telegram announced the death of the 
7 Ane eee the night—at 12.15 a.m., as it afterwards turned 
Aes a ours after her death, she appeared to her daughter 
$ ae pat was ill and the fact of the death had been kept from 
i Aes Rona pace ners illness, she had worn a cap as seen by 
anes ee: ee he did not know this. Thus three percipients 
sion of the same person. The case is an exceptionally 


‘ood i 
ae hese 1s, of course, much more suggestive of the spiritistic 
Mr. (ee fee one than of any “telepathic hypothesis.” 
È i a ; ; 
‘ana wrevwinn 4 A T useful contribution to psychical literature. 


Hi J. ARTHUR HILL. -A 
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MATTER, SPIRIT, AND THE Cosmos. By H. Stanley Redgrove, B.Sc. 
(Lond.). London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tuose who take an interest in speculative philosophy and in the modern 

near approach of exact science to the Borderland of our experience, will 

find in this book some suggestions towards a better understanding of 
the true relations of Science and Psychology, of Cosmical and Evolutional 
processes, the nature of matter and spirit, and the Why and Whence of 
their existence. Mr. Redgrove has already given evidence of high scientific 
qualifications, and of his ability to speak from the view-points of modern 

Science. He now seeks to show how Science can be made to answer some 

of the most difficult and abstruse problems of philosophy and religion. 

Men are secking, and seeking feverishly, for a solution of these ultimate 

problems and many have gone for aid to those beyond the Veil. Mr. 

Redgrove believes, and perhaps rightly, that the answer to our question- 

‘ings is here in the evidence which lies to our hands if only we will rightly 

examine and consider it. While not claiming that his book affords a 
complete interpretation of the evidences from Science, it is believed to 
afford a number of suggestions as to the pointing of such evidences which 
will serve to guide the inquirer towards his goal. Certainly it must be 
admitted that the interpretation, so far as it goes, is a very lucid one, and 
if Mr. Redgrove does not wholly succeed in convincing all his readers, 
there will yet be few among them whom his book can fail to instruct, a 
consideration which should recommend it to every intelligent and pro- 
gressive mind. 
; SCRUTATOR« 


y 


SCIENCE, MATTER AND IMMORTALITY. By Ronald Campbell 
Macfie, M.A., M.B., C.M. London: Wiliams & Norgate, 
I4, Henrietta Street, W.C. Price 5s. net. 


Tus work, dedicated to Sir Oliver Joseph Lodge, voices the scientific 
optimism of the day, the argument being particularly directed to the 
question of man’s survival of bodily death. The atomic theory is care- 
= fully scrutinized from its beginnings to its latest developments, with a 
| view to establish a correct conception of the constitution and nature of 
Organic matter and the phenomenon of dematerialization. Various 
: cosmogonies are passed in review together with theories concerning the 
m aca evolution of man from inorganic matter. The author then deals ~ 
of Thane masterly manner with the attitude of science to the problems. 
Scien nd, Death, and Christian Science, and finally relegates physical 
that T wo its own proper place in the scheme of thought. It is noted 
moder ucretius anticipated most of the more remarkable conclusions of 
Sea a physicists, especially naming those of chemical affinity and atomic 
atom me We have refined from the molecule to the atom and from the 
dischar he electron, and we now see that the electron is only an electrical 
an ee In a word, all matter is ultimately a modification of ether— 
dition a discharge. Science insists on organic continuity as the con- 
of the b ife. It invests brain with consciousness and a certain centre 
rain with self-consciousness, and concludes that as the brain is 
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i cannot be at once percipient and perceived, and no centre in it can be at 
} once cognizer and cognized. It affirms, moreover, that Nature does not 
cease to exist where we cease to perceive her. Science concerns itself 

with what it knows, but should not dictate on matters it does not know. 
g Where sense fails we must be guided by experience, and there is a large 
| range of psychic and spiritual experience for which we can find no satis- 
factory sensory or physical basis. Mr. Macfie’s book offers a strong argu- 
ment in favour of a scientific admission of immortality or at least of 
post-mortem continuity of individual life. 


— n 


SCRUTATOR. | 


WITH THE ADEPTS: An Adventure among the Rosicrucians. By | 
Franz Hartmann, M.D. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, 
Aldersgate Street, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


if 

Í 

Dr. Harrmann’s name is so well identified with a certain high grade i 

ti of occult fiction as to be received wherever it is known as a guarantee j 

of literary and didactic excellence. There are few, if any, better qualified Í 

than he to speak on the more recent developments of the Rosicrucian | 

cult,’and in this story we find not only a very clear statement of the philo- j 

; sophy, but also of the formularies and initiations of that occult Brotherhood. ( 
j It is of interest to learn that the literary author does not claim any > 

Y 

} 


a prefatory note Dr. Hartmann informs us that he has merely brought 
together in literary form the information contained in notes from one 
of the Brotherhood, the subject of the experiences here recorded. ’ 
Whether we tegard the book merely as a story or as a manual of ee 
j instruction in occult philosophy it is equally interesting, satisfactory ~ 
li and impressive. If the present publication does no more than revive | 
an interest in a body of philosophy, which during the last decade or two 
has fallen into neglect, its appearance may be regarded as opportune, : 
and certainly there are few books better calculated to stimulate public i 
interest in Rosicrucianism than this remarkable narrative. | 


SCRUTATOR. i 
MENTAL MEDICINE. By Oliver Huckel. London: Wm. Rider | 


& Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, E.C. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
Tue New Thought Librar 


authority for the facts of this singular and instructive narrative, for in f p 


ily conceded by his readers. In presence 

ie ae ee Tone passing under the name of “ mental 
> ce risti i ; 

; hristian science,” etc., we are bound 


É mpt to place a true s $ 2 
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On the other hand the importance of mental action in certain forms of 
neuropathic disorder has not been overlooked by the faculty, who are 
attacking the subject from a psycho-physiological standpoint with com- 
mendable courage and no little measure of succéss. The complemental 
work'effected by Mr. Huckel and others will, therefore, be followed with 
ieee advantage by all who have rightly considered the importance of this new 
phase of the art of healing, 


ScRUTATOR. 


RELIGION, ITS PLACE AND PowER. By H. Montague Dale, M.A., B.D. 
London: H. R. Allenson, Ltd., 114, Fleet Street, E.C. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 


Tue life of man in his superhuman relations is a subject of such funda- 
mental interest to all sections of the community, as to render a clear 
and concise, well thought out and orderly presentment of the origin, 
position, and influence of Religion, a most acceptable work. The effort 
of Mr. Montague Dale will, I think, be regarded by his readers as entirely 
successful. It is shown that Religion has exercised an influence of a 
primary nature not only upon thought but actually upon animal and 
vegetable life, in that the preservation of distinctive creatures and plants 
has been largely if not wholly due to the distribution of religion. The 
author pursues the comparative method which has proved so valuable 
to science. Thus in comparative Theology it has been shown that all N 
the religions of the world have been laid under contribution to match iH 
Christianity and comparative religion has sought to determine the element y 
which is common to all beliefs; and while nature and conscience have 
been the instructive factors from the earliest inception of the religious 
idea, the existence of a special revelation is by no means singular in the 
case of Christianity. The Author defines Religion, demonstrates its. 
Prevalence, and then considers in the most impartial spirit its origin, 
development, rationale and influence. Mr. Dale’s book is among the it 


most eclectic and instructive expositions which it has been my good 
fortune to peruse. 


SCRUTATOR, T 


Mors Janua Vira, By H. A. Dallas. London: Wm. Rider & Son, 
Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


As experimental psychic research proceeds it is inevitable that the mass. 
of contributory evidence must become swelled beyond all possibility of 
Seion in any statement of the position that might be attempted. 

ut there are particular luminous-instances of an intimate nature which: 
aay a special evidential value, and chief among these must be accounted 
Be Pec of cross-correspondence which has been developed in con- : 

cton with the posthumous records of F. W. H. Myers, formerly Presi- exe 


as t of the Society for Psychical Research. Nobody could have been: 
he = Seely impressed with the importance of psychic research than 


“specially in regard to the bearing of this inquiry upon the question 
mortem survival. To this end all his great powers were directed, 
s'in was his openly declared intention to prove the conclusion to which 
So naty led him by a posthumous presentation of himself to whatever 
Was rendered possible through the agency of approved and selected: 


Of post- 
and it 
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mediums. It is now claimed that there is sufficient veridical evidence 
before us to substantiate the fulfilment of this intention and thus to 
frame a case for actual survival, and a capable summation of this evidence 
is placed before us in the present important work of Miss Dallas. The 
reader shares with the author the advantage of a particularly interesting 
Introduction by Professor W. F. Barrett who enj oyed the closest intimacy 
with Mr. Myers for thirty years. The work is, in short, one that is bound 
to be read and studied by everybody who is genuinely and earnestly 
exercised about the central point of this inquiry, that of man’s survival 
of bodily death. 
SCRUTATOR, 


© 


SCIENTIFIC RELIGION. London: Anglo-American Book Co., 27, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


UNDER the quaint title of the “ Joy for You” Series, this little volume 
tomes as a modest extension of a scheme which has involved a number 
of authors, some unknown, others anonymous, in an attempt to fix an idea 
in our minds despite ourselves. That idea is theoretically the auto- 
suggestion that you can do and be anything and anybody you set your 
will upon ; and practically what circumstance, heredity, personal assets 
and the will of God permit. But this volume is of more temperate mood, 
and proceeds in orderly manner to reveal the power that works in us, the 
nature of scientific thought and religion ; the value of self-denial and self- 
assertion, and the power of secret prayer. In the course of his work the 
author strikes some bold ideas, and in many directions where not conclusive 
the reasoning leads to novel suggestions. ScRUTATOR. 


VITAL Economy. By John H. Clarke, M.D. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Price 2s. net. 
In this interesting book Dr. Clarke h 


strongest amongmen. On this fact alone 
which is invaluable. The book throughout 
» and can be cordially recommended. 


ScRUTATOR. 
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ParmistRY. By Mrs. Edwin A. Symmes. London: Leigh Hill & 
~ Co., Langham Place, W. Price rs. net. 


js Ir would appear from the preface to this neat little handbook on Cheiro- 
| mancy that we are indebted to Aristotelius for our conceptions of scientific 
| : palmistry. The great Philosopher is said to have found a treatise on this 
| subject upon an altar dedicated to Apollo, and this treatise he subse- | 
| quently presented to Alexander the Great as a tribute to the Emperor’s 
high qualities. I do not remember to have seen the statement before, 
i and most writers on the subject have endeavoured to trace a greater antiquity 
| for their science among the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Hebrews. 

However that may be, it is certain that there are few subjects more 
generally entertaining than Palmistry when cleverly practised in the 
home, and in recommending this practical little treatise I feel confident 
that the elements of the cheiromantic art have nowhere been more clearly 
or succinctly stated. 


t 
( 
l 


SCRUTATOR. 
(o 


GOLDEN APHRODITÉ. By Winifred Crispe. London: Stanley Paul 
& Co., 1, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. Price 6s. 


EvERYBODY loves a gamble, though many touch nothing but certainties— 
if anything in this sublunary world can be called so. Gambling in a 
human life with two-thirds of a colossal fortune as the stake, is an event i 
that happens but rarely. . It was the case, however, with Sir Piers Rostyn, l 
who lay, a helpless invalid, at Chanter Park. If Dr. Monkweirmth could 
succeed in curing him the huge stake named would be his, while if he failed 
he would get nothing at all. That five well-known specialists had already 
lost the wager was nothing to the man of faculty who now took up the 
gauntlet. The fact that his patient was a multi-millionaire, who believed 
in the body, with the mind as an adjunct, in life and extinction, voilà 
tout, wasallinhisfavour. Sir Piers was, at all events, immune from sugges- i 
tions of a morbid character. Hallucinations did not assail his matter-of- i 
fact mind. But he had a wife of surpassing beauty and no children. That 
1s the foundation of the story which Miss Crispe tells in this volume, and 
itis a story that in originality of construction, as in characterization and 
dramatic interest, holds our admiration throughout. Few stories combine A 
ŝo many attractive features as this of “ Hermioné, as fair as golden Aphro- a 
dité.” Miss Crispe is a close student of the subtleties of temperament, and i 
her delicacy of touch in the more sympathetic passages proves thatshe has 
a fine Perspective and a true sense of the diversities of human character. In 
all her moods she is true to nature, convincing and distinctive. The story f 
itself is of a most absorbing interest and will come to be well known. . see) | 
SCRUTATOR. -HA 


Go Forwarp : oR, Success 1s For You. By the Author of Lifted 
up: or, Deliverance is For You, etc. London: Anglo-American 
Book Co., 29, Ludgate Hill, E.C. Price 2s. 6d. net. = 

A NEAT little volume, of the New Thought type. It is well written, and a 

A Te aan is sensible and stimulating throughout. The writer, as with 

of the school, dwells with emg, ^or ~rer_of thought, and 
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the consequent desirability of an optimistic outlook. The thought of 
failure actualizes itself, and failure comes. Therefore, “‘ think success.” 

Man is a supernatural being, and is immortal. But the matter of dura- 
tion is secondary to state. The new birth is the important thing, and this 
can begin here on earth. ‘‘ No one can describe this experience or explain 
it; but it has come in a measure to untold numbers and is beyond dispute. 
It is not merely what people usually mean by the words repentance, con- 
version, regeneration, justification, and sanctification; but is something 
beyond, a higher experience than people in general have had, even religious 
people.’* In other words, mystical emotion, “ cosmic consciousness.” 

The book wili doubtless be helpful to many, by supplying healthy 
suggestions and by insisting on the spiritual interpretation of existence. 

J. ARTHUR HILL. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF MIGUEL DE MOLINOS. 


Edited by Canon R. Y. Lynn. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 60. London: H. 
R. Allenson. Is. net. 


THERE are admirable things in Molinos, but they are in the occasional 
and sporadic rather than the sustained sense. Like other doctors of per- 
plexed souls sceking their term in the centre, he is perhaps more especially 
a memorial of old evidence than a living guide upon the chief subject of 
debate which fills the universe. Molinos, Madame Guyon and Fenelon 
are three names, practically concurrent, which stand for an identical 
motive and path in the spiritual life. The qualitative value of their appeal 
is about equal, but I do not think that the deep had shown them its inmost 
Secrets or the height its final treasures of attainment. The Spiritual Guide 
relates what has been learned by its writer concernin 


of the soul wherein God “ communicates Himself with i 
to those who enter 


of its 


g that secret place 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


| I AM publishing in the present issuc of this Magazine the records ; 
of two instances of alleged spirit photography, which will, I ; 

think, be of more than usual interest to my readers. In neither s 

{ case was there the slightest intention of producing anything i 


but an ordinary photograph; but in both instances a portrait : 
appeared, when the photograph was developed, for which there if 
was no apparent normal explanation. I received the infor- i 
mation with regard to the first case as long ago as last October, i 


but publication was delayed in order to obtain 

SPIRIT certain information, without which I did not feel 
PHOTO- justified in making the record public. Circum- : 
GRAPHS. stantial details of this case are given in the article 
referred to. Here it is enough to say that the 
Photograph, which was taken by a photographer in a small 
market town in the Midlands, was stated very positively to 
have been produced on the first plate of a new packet of Ilford 
Plates which had just been opened. This statement appeared 
to have been made with such obvious bona fides and also it 
Was so evident that there was no idea or intention of producing SA A 


i = 181 i > De 
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anything in the nature of a “ spirit photograph,” that it semed 
necessary to look elsewhere for any possible normal explanation 
of the appearance of the second figure in the photograph. It 
was suggested that by some accident a remnant of an old photo- 
graph might have been overlooked in a plate that had been 
recoated, and I wrote to the Ilford Company explaining the 
circumstances of the case, and asking if such an occurrence was 
within the bounds of possibility. They replied to me by the 
next post that “ making the necessary reserve for malicious. 
misconduct on the part of a workman, it is absolutely impossible 
that a previously exposed plate should be packed at these works.” 
They further added that “no exposed plate comes into any making 
or packing room at any time or under any circumstances, and 
in the only two instances during the existence of this business 
that we can recall, in which it was suggested by a cerrespondent 
that he had had an exposed plate packed with fresh ones, the 
correspondent succeeded in tracing the fact that some of his 
people had themselves exposed his plates without his know- 
ledge, and left them in the dark slide.” Messrs. Ilford, further, 
were courteous enough to suggest that they would be pleased to 
send their representative to this office to examine the plate 
and photograph in question. This was accordingly done. Messrs. 
Ilford’s expert, after careful examination, expressed the opinion 
that there had been a double exposure, and supported his view 
by drawing attention to the peculiarity of the background, 
which he thought had been the result of the com- 

POSSIBLE bination of two screens used on two different occa- 
EXPLANA- sions. It therefore became necessary to discover 
TIONS. what screens had been used by the photographer, 

_ and whether this suggestion would be borne out 

by investigation. Some difficulty arose in following out this 
idea, owing to the fact that the photographer in question had 
been for a number of years out of business. Eventually, how- 
ever, although the screens themselves appeared to have been 
disposed of, a number of old hegatives were discavered repro- 
ducing a background absolutely identical with that appearing 
in the portrait in question. This seemed to be conclusive, 
and I have accordingly reproduced one of these in the article- 
referred to, So that my readers may be able to satisfy them- 
e on Ure point. It was, perhaps, only to be expected that 
essrs. Iford, m spite of this evidence, should adhere to their 
opm that in some way or other a Second exposure had taken 
piace.- As to whether or not this has been so, I leave my readers. 
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to form their own opinion. However this may be, the case 
appeared to me of sufficient curiosity and interest to warrant 
my giving publicity to the facts in connection with it. 

With regard to the other case adduced, if interest is felt, it 
will not, I gather, be impossible to make further experiments 
which might aid in confirming or discrediting the story. 

Those interested in the matter will find full details of both 
occurrences in the article entitled “ Spirit Photography” in 
this issue. I may mention that I hold at this office the actual 
names of the people concerned in both cases cited. I would 
also mention that I have both the original “spirit photographs,” 
which can be inspected if desired, by making an appointment 
beforehand. 


Some very curicus phenomena of the poltergeist description 
were reported in the papers a few weeks ago as having taken 
place at the village of Llanarthney, in South Wales. Among 
the papers recording these incidents, the Daily Chronicle of 
January x1, 1910, reported as follows :— 


A quaint tale of a spook comes from the small Carmarthenshire village 
of Llanarthney, and in this case the ghostly visitant seems to be peculiarly 
vicious, missiles being hurled through the air by an unseen hand. The 
mysterious-happenings which have terrified the peaceful villagers have 
taken place at the Emlyn Ayms Inn, and a local correspondent says 
appearances go to show that this old-fashioned hotel must either be 
haunted or that an exceedingly marvellous conjurer has been able to com- 
pletely defy police and other detection. 

On Wednesday night, just after closing the inn, Mrs. Meredith, the 
landlady, whose husband was spending his holidays in North Wales, 
was pelted with stones as she was tending the cattle. She attached no 
Significance to this, but when her servant-girl, aged 13, who bore her 
company, responded to a knock at the front door, a candlestick came 
whizzing through the passage. Yet not a soul was seen either in or about 
the premises, 

More mysterious still, various missiles were presently hurled from 
every quarter of the kitchen, and, terrified in the extreme, Mrs. Meredith 
Shrieked for help. Mrs. Jenkins, wife of the village constable, and her 
Sister-in-law, Miss Jenkins, hurried to the house of mystery at midnight, 
but so eerie were the antics of the presumed visitant from the spiritual 
world that neither dared enter the inn, nor would others venture therein, 
until the arrival at 2.30 a.m. of Police-constable Gwilym Jenkins, who 
had cycled through the colliery districts on duty. 

He believed that his services were needed to arrest a burglar, but 
Search where and how he would, no person could be found, although he 
heard the tramping of “ padded feet” on the stairway and in the upper 


chambers, Bottles: fell at his: feet and were smashed, says our corre- , 
Spondent. A heavy black varnished stone ornament “ jumped- om 
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a bedroom mantelpiece and fell close to his head as he was looki ng under 
the bed for a burglar, and stones which had been immersed in white lime 
went hither and thither in most inconceivable fashion, whilst teapot 
covers and covers of other things came hurtling down, to the astonish- 
ment of the constable, his wife, sister-in-law, post-office officials, and 
the occupants of the inn. 


N LEENE E Mae 


a 


The alleged phenomena being of such a sensational character, 
I thought it might be worth while to arrange for 


“aD SH . : nd cti hag 
A WELSH frst hand inquiry by a competent investigator. 
pi ER- g s 
oe [accordingly secured the services of Mr. R. B. Span, 
GEIST. : 


“whose name is familiar to all readers of the OCCULT 
Review as the author of many interesting articles on psychical 
matters, to undertake a personal investigation at the seat of the - 
alleged occurrences. Unfortunately, from our point of view, these 
disturbances lasted only a very brief time, and had entirely 
ceased when Mr. Span reached the locality. He was, however, 
successful in obtaining a considerable amount of interesting 
information from witnesses of the phenomena and his narrative 
which appears on a later page forms a curious addition to the now 
numerous recorded instances of similar psychical disturbances. 


Some nine or ten months ago agood deal of interest was aroused 
in this country by various stories which were current on the 
subject of the celebrated mummy-case at the British Museum, 
which has enjoyed for some years past a reputation for bringing 
disaster and misfortune upon those who had to do with it. I 
dealt with this subject in the Occutt Review Notes of the Month 
at the time, and illustrated my remarks by citing a number of 
cases not only in connection with this mummy-case, but also 

ee with various other objects which had the reputation 

sire of bringing misfortune to their owners. Some 

ONCE further records of disaster following a too-intimate 

morg, ĉS0ciatión with the mummy-case of the priestess 

of Amen Ra were narrated in the London press at 
a later date, several stories appearing in the issue of the Daily 
Express of November io last. One of these told how a pro- 
fessional man had recently gone to the Bristol Museum, where 
he had stood face to face with the malignant priestess, whom 
he likened to a suffragette. The next morning he was dis- 
charged from his occupation and had been out of employment 
Po since. Following this, his son, who had been noted for 
a oe ae suddenly developed suicidal mania, which 
Bees zam conunement in an asylum. This was mot all; 
for immediately afterwards news came that a secretary of a 
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Building Society in which his money had been placed, had sud- 
denly absconded, disappearing with the last of the unfortunate 
man’s savings. 

I should not have thought it worth while to return to this 
subject had it not been for a further letter which appeared in 
this issue under the heading of “ Merely Ignored.” This was 
signed by a Mr. S. L. Morewood, and ran as follows :— 

To the Editor of the ‘‘ Express.” 

Sir,—For the past five years—ever since, in fact, the Express called 
my attention to the matter—I have been trying to get that mummy- 
covering to take some notice of me. In vain; taunts and jeers are of no 
avail; derisive remarks fall on unheeding ears. I have been a student 
at the British Museum for the past twenty years, and a pretty constant 
reader. Also, I have always taken a keen interest in mummies, so I 
feel this to be hard. 

About three months ago I was informed by a spiritual expert that 
photography was a sure and certain method of calling down the full ven- 
geance of the wooden lid, not to speak of the paint and varnish—only 
I believe the varnish is modern, so perhaps that does not count. Well, 
my brother and I promptly visited the mummy-room with a camera 
and secured a fairly good snap-shot. Surely now we had earned the right 
to some little trifle of notice ? 

Alas ! even here we were doomed to disappointment ! 

Is there anything we can do to attract the attention of that mummy ? 


Yours faithfully, 


NOELDENE, EALING. S. L. MOREWOOD. 


The interest appertaining to this letter is contained in the 
sequel. Almost immediately after its appearance the two 
brothers left England for different parts of the world, one travelling 
to Buenos Ayres, the other going to North America. The latter 
was the sole passenger on the Wilson ss. Martello. From the 
commencement of the voyage this ship encountered 


THE Se 

mumuy temible weather. She lost her rudder and her 
Accepts a Chor; her cargo shifted ; and she was driven 
CHALLENGE. before the gale, a hopeless wreck. After being 


z beaten right off the track of American vessels she 
drifted about for some ten days. Her provisions began to give 
Cut, when fortunately she was sighted by a passing vessel and 
towed back to Ireland. Meanwhile the other brother, who was 
bound for Buenos Ayres, was wrecked off Vigo on Christmas 
Eve, the passengers and crew of his ship landing in small boats. 
The Week End to which I am indebted for the record of the 
misfortunes of the brothérs Morewood, also narrates a story 
about a youthful daughter of the present Marquis of Salisbury, 
Who, it asserts, has been another of the mummy’s victims. „Some 
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months ago this young lady visited the museum for the express 
purpose of seeing the ill-omened mummy-case, in front of which 
she stood for quitea long time, mocking at it and making various 
jokes on the subject of the quaint staring head. After leaving 
the mummy-room she turned and walked down the great stairs 
that lead to the sculpture galleries on the ground floor. Halfway 
down the second flight she slipped and fell to the bottom, sprain- 
ing her ankle severely, and had to be conveyed home in a cab 
and was forced to keep her bed for three weeks afterwards. 
It is said that three of the attendants who look after this collec- 
tion in the British Museum, have died within the last two years, 
and though some of the Museum authorities still ridicule the 
statement that a coffin lid can have occult powers, the opinion 
is certainly gaining ground that there is more in the succession 
of catastrophes that has attended the visitors to the mummy- 
case in question than can be accounted for on the hypothesis 
of mere coincidence. I might, perhaps, add that an American 
friend of the Editor of the Occurt Review who felt interested 
in the matter through reading the Notes in this Magazine, after 
expressing entire scepticism as to the powers of the Egyptian 
priestess, insisted on going to the Museum to investigate the 
mummiy-case on his own account. A week later he had a cable 


- from America summoning him back by the next boat on account 
of his father’s sudden death. 


“ Physician, heal thyself” is a motto at least as old asthe 
tunes of Christ, and it is Mr. Eustace Miles’ justification for the 
introduction and popularization of his Health Coursesand system 
of dietetics that, before attempting to apply these to other people, 
he has tried them himself, and found them beneficial. If Mr. 
Eustace Miles was not a victim to all the ills that flesh is heir to 
at least he suffered from many of those so-called “ minor ail: 
ments s which sap a man’s enjoyment of life, and detract gravely 
from his capacity for usefulness. Before treating others, Mr. 
Miles had himself got rid of a serious tendency to Bright’s disease, 

wEattm COS, depression, cramp, headache, constipation, 
courses 4 “Md other ailments, purely by attention to diet and 
LA Eustace S!™ple methods of leading a healthy life. His 

RES. ‘ealth Courses are now one of the most important 

adjuncts to the Eustace Miles’ establishment in 


Chandos Street, I ondon, W.C., whi i 

eet, L WG ch was first o d in May, 
1906. Considerable surprise was a 
at this date Mr. Miles, 
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King’s College, Cambridge, assistant master at Rugby, and 
champion racquet and tennis player, took upon himself to start 
a vegetarian restaurant in the heart of London, and to make it 
a practical illustration of his special study of the Science of Food 
Values. The restaurant, however, is only part of a more am- 
bitious scheme. The establishment contains a smoking and a 
games room, a ladies’ room, and also what is termed “ The Green 
Salon,” a spacious lecture room where various societies, such | 
for instance, as the Cosmos Society, under the presidency of i 
Princess Karadja, and others, hold their meetings. Sets of | 
lectures, debates, classes, etc., are also arranged for ; while at other | 
times dances, whist drives, and “ at homes” are given. The 
establishment includes a school of cookery where mistresses, 
equally with servants, and also a good many of the male sex, are 
trained to select and cook scientific meatless meals, and to “ avoid 
the fatal errors of haphazard vegetarianism.” A glance at Mr. 
Miles’ twopenny booklet issued monthly will surprise a good T 
many by the character of its contents, and the varied programme Pe 
i 
| 


which is provided for the mind no less than for the body. The 
purely philanthropic side is not forgotten, and last winter, through 
‘the medium of the “ Eustace Miles Barrow,” containing free 
proteid soup, rolls, and biscuits, anchored under Cleopatra’s 
Needle, no less than 70,000 meals were given to the hungry and 
desolate on the Thames Embankment. Certainly the Eustace 
Miles Restaurant and Salons have become one of the noteworthy 
features of modern London. 
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THE LLANARTHNEY PHENOMENA 
By REGINALD B. SPAN 


THE little village of Llanarthney in South Wales was recently 
the scene of some remarkable phenomena, which lasted about 
sixteen hours, ending as suddenly as they commenced, and 
were as weird and uncanny as they were unaccountable. 
Llanarthney is a pretty, peaceful spot situated in a beautiful 
valley about twelve miles from Carmarthen, at the foot of a 
range of picturesque well-wooded hills, on the summit of which 
stands Paxton Tower, and the ruins of another ancient castle. 
The surrounding country is some of the most beautiful to be 
found in Carmarthenshire, and is replete with romantic and 
historical associations. At the time of these “ disturbances ” 
(as they were locally termed), I was staying at Tenby in Pem- 
brokeshire, and later I took an opportunity of going over to 
Llanarthney by rail to visit the spot where the phenomena 
occurred, and to make inquiries. I was too late to witness any- 
thing, so had to content myself with obtaining accounts of the 
afiair from a number of reliable witnesses who had seen all that 
had taken place, and going over the house which had been dis- 
turbed in so strange a manner. This house is called the Emlyn 
Arms Inn, and stands in the centre of the village, with the post 
office adjoining on one side, and a grocer’s shop on the other, and 
exactly opposite is the police station, whilst a little way down 
the road lies the cemetery and ancient church. Mr. Morgan 
Meredith, the landlord of the Emlyn Arms Inn, courteously 
showed me over the house, but was very reticent concerning 
the disturbances. He had not been a witness of them himself, 
as at the time he was away on a visit to another part of Wales. 
Mrs. Meredith was too unwell to talk, and besides could only 
speak Welsh, so I could obtain no information from that quarter 
personally, but before she had been taken ill, she had given. 
a full account of what had happened to others, amongst whom 
was the police constable. I visited the police station and 
interviewed Constable Gwilym Jenkins and his wife, who gave 
me separate accounts of what they had seen and experienced, 


which they declared to be absolutely true. These accounts of 


the disturbances were corroborated and supplemented by several 
188 
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other prominent villagers and witnesses, including the istation- 
$ master and other officials. The vicar (the Rev. John Jenkins) 


, 


x 
Mary WILKINS. 


ARMS INN. 


EMLYN 


x 
Mr, MEREDITH, 


Whom I questioned on the subject, said he had seen very little, 
i as he did not arrive on the scene till midday the following day, 
; When the phenomena had practically ceased, but the little that 
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he did see, he confessed was quite unaccountable by natural 
causes. 2 ; 
The story of the affair, as gathered from various reliable and 
authentic sources, is as follows :— 7 
On the evening of Wednesday, December 209, Mrs. Meredith 
and a little girl named Mary Wilkins were alone in the Emlyn 
Arms Inn (Mr. Meredith being away on a visit). It was about 
closing time, and Mrs. Meredith went out to see that her cows 
were all right before retiring. When crossing the yard on her 
return to fhe house a shower of small stones fell around her. 
She naturally concluded they had been thrown by some mis- 
chievous boys, but on looking around, failed to see or hear any- 
body, and still the stones flew by her, though she was not struck 
by any of them. A retreat into the house seemed advisable, 
but as she entered the door she: was assailed from that direction. 
also, and the key of the cellar door was hurled at her head from : 
the passage. This was disconcerting, and she called Mary Wilkins 
(a child of thirteen) to her aid, and they kept a sharp look out 
for tricksters. However, nothing further happened. A little’ 
later, when seated in the kitchen, knockings were heard on the 
front door. At first Mrs. Meredith took no notice (as it was 
alter “ stop tap”), but as the knocking continued, she sent the 
little girl to open and see Who was there. Directly the door 
was opened, a candlestick (belonging to the house) came whizzing 
past her, apparently thrown with force from some one outside, 
and rattled down the passage floor. The door was shut and 
bolted after that, but they were not thus to escape their invisible 
trickster, as queer things began to happen in the kitchen right 
before their eyes in the full light. Cooking utensils began to 
jump about and articles fell off the shelves and mantelpiece on 
to the floor, then various missiles were thrown at them from 
ae part of the room, so they hurriedly left the kitchen to 
ae cee ae ae Rut as they ascended the stairs, 
them, and See raat od tt things were thrown down on 
that they had to feat a : = t a oe So peed 
rushed out of the ee a dee ee thoroughly Í sigan, 
eae x an ! across the road to the police station, 
4) narrated to Mrs. Jenkins (the constable’s wife) the 


Strange doings in the int -, Police constable Jenkins was, away 
on duty, going the round of the colliery district on his bicycle.” 
Mrs. Jenkins returned with them to the inn, where she was well 
pelted also, and it was then that the sound of padded feet run- 
ning’ about the three front bedrooms was first heard which 
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continued for hours afterwards, baffling all attempts to catch or 
discover whatever it was. These sounds were like the footsteps 
of a man running to and fro from one room to another with feet 
padded or covered with some thick soft material. Mrs. Jenkins 
told me the sound was most weird and unearthly, and the impres- 
sion she got at the time was of something very evil and uncanny 
—something she could not define or explain. These three 
rooms I carefully examined. They lead into one another and 
have no other means of entry or exit, except the small windows, 


Se x 
Pottce STATION. CHURCH. EMLYN ARMs. 


Which were fastened at the time, and front the main street and 
Police station. 


Mrs. Jenkins, much alarmed, went out and returned with her 


Sister and some of the neighbours, but the manifestations became 
50 violent that they all had to come out and remain outside, from 


Whence they could hear showers of stones coming from the back 
Part to the front. About 2 a.m. Police constable Jenkins arrived 
on the scene, and coming to the immediate conclusion that there 
Was either a burglar there or some village youths playing tricks, 
he instituted prompt and vigorous measures for their capture 
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and ejection. He organized a band of es ape a first 
surrounded the house with a cordon of NAS y PEES O pre- 
vent any possible escape of the impudent intruders, then he 

and two others (of whom the railway porter was one), como 

menced to search the house very thoroughly. The first thing 
the constable saw on entering, were stones coming from upstairs. 
: 5 į stairway 3 E 
e Leaving one of his helpers to guard the ae ay and anotiii 
to look through the lower rooms, he at once went upstairs alone 
| and searched the bedrooms (being vigorously pelted with things 
Í all the time). 

The padded footsteps retreated before him from one room 
to another and in the end room ceased altogether, only to sound 
again in the rooms he had just passed through. Backwards 
and forwards he rushed through the rooms pursuing the invisible 
footsteps, and never being able to see any one or anything. 
Every room was searched thoroughly. He ascended to the 
attic by a ladder, but there was nothing there. Once when 
bending down to search under a bed, a heavy black stone ornament si 
$ was projected from the mantelpiece and nearly struck him. 
; Bric-d-brac was thrown at him from all parts of the bedrooms. 

At last, very much puzzled and bewildered, and somewhat tired 
by his strenuous efforts at capturing the unknown, he descended 
to the rooms below, but as he was on the stairs a doormat was 
thrown after him and, going over the banister, landed on his 
wife’s head, who was below waiting (with some anxiety) for his 
arrival. He then went overthe rooms below once more and searched 
the outhouses, and every cupboard, nook and cranny where 
any one could hide—doing his duty most zealously—but all in 
vain. There was not a sign of any one on the premises who 
could possibly be playing the tricks, though all the time stones 
were falling around. them—apparently from the ceilings—and 
a quantity of lime was being thrown about—though where it came 
from no one could say. Hot coals flew about the kitchen, jumped 
on to the table smoking hot, apparently materializing from 
thin air. Mrs. Jenkins said they wére just as if thrown out of ; 
a fire, though she had no idea where they came from, as the ` 
kitchen fire was out. 

Empty bottles and glasses were thrown into the kitchen from 
the passage and bar and smashed at their feet. A dog-chain 
was thrown at the constable and narrowly missed striking him 
in the face. He bent down and picked it up, and as he did so 
a cry of fright and pain came from the little girl as a tablespoon 
hovering in the air struck her sharply in the face. ` Curiously 
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enough, this was the only instance where any one was struck ; 
so as to cause any pain amongst the hundreds of stones and i 
other missiles thrown about violently for hours. I-asked Mary 
Wilkins about this incident, and she said it frightened her verv 
much, though the pain was not severe and no mark was left on 
her face. The vicar told me he thought it must have been a 
female ghost, as the missiles so seldom hit any one, which proved 
the ghost could not throw straight. 
` The covers of saucepans and teapots flew around their heads 
in the most remarkable manner, but no one was hit. Corks 
kept bobbing about on the floor as if endowed with animation. 
Constable Jenkins on one occasion noticed the blocks of wood 


pao” 


LLANARTHNEY CHURCH. 


attached to the wooden horses which hold the beer casks actually 
coming up the stairs from the cellar, exactly as if they were 
living creatures. He ran forward and picked them up; as he 
a So a tremendous crash sounded somewhere behind him, so 
Topping the blocks he rushed in that direction, but could find 
ae A moment after, a tea-tray was hurled violently into 
oy Kitchen from the bar. He then rushed in that direction, 
se zu there was nothing to be seen. A toasting fork which 
dine pee in the kitchen dropped in the passage, though the 
polish ee the kitchen and passage was closed at the time. A 
Meredith. was seen to drop from a waistcoat belonging to Mr. 
had z which was hanging up in the kitchen. Mrs. Meredith 
Gan cen ironing that garment a few hours before and there was 
inly nothing in the pockets then. The railway porter, who 
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was in the thick of the disturbances, told me he had kept some 
; of the stones which were thrown at him as souvenirs. The 
. i stationmaster was there for some time and saw most of the 
. 
| 
; 


phenomena. He said the occurrences were most amazing and 
incredible. He confirmed Constable Jenkins’ account, as also did 
all the other witnesses. They all said trickery was out of the 
question, as any one playing tricks must have been caught. 

The constable and his wife were absolutely convinced that 
it was due to some supernatural agency, though they are prac- 
tical, matter-of-fact people who do not believe in ghosts and know 
nothing about psychic phenomena. Mrs. Jenkins said she felt 

distinctly the influence of something evil, and added that every- 
body was afraid of it except the little girl. I met the child, 
Mary Wilkins, as she was coming from school, and so was able 
to question her alone and have her unbiassed opinion and evi- 
dence. I found this little girl—who, I hear, is the adopted 
daughter of the Merediths—to be of a commonplace, healthy, 
country type with fair hair, chubby rosy cheeks, and an open 
straightforward expression. There was nothing but truth in her 
clear frank eyes, and I am sure she told me nothing but the 
truth. 

What she narrated was practically the same as what I had 
heard from others, but when I said I had been told she was the 
only one who was not afraid, she laughed and replied she was 
very much frightened indeed, and very glad to get out of the house, 
when she and Mrs. Meredith retired to a neighbour’s house at 
3-30 a.m. to spend the rest of the night there. When first I heard 
of these “ disturbances,” I jumped to the conclusion that this 
young girl was probably the unconscious medium for the pheno- 
mena—as such cases are by no means Tare or infrequent—but 
there was nothing in the child’s appearance to favour this theory 
nor could I “sense” that she was in any way a psychic—and I 
flatter myself I can generally tell. 

Mrs. Jenkins told me 
A directly around the child 
most of them occurred 
downstairs. 

Mrs. Meredith was greatl 
some time was seriously ill. 
been able to leave her bed, a 
fire in the kitchen, a weak a 
lined, haggard face, mutterin; 
Her husband, however, is a 


that many of the phenomena occurred 
» but her husband reminded her that 
upstairs, when Mary Wilkins was 


y affected by the affair, and for 
When I saw her she had only just 
nd was sitting crouching before the 
nd feeble old woman with a much- 
g a few broken sentences in Welsh. 
fine-looking man, a typical Welsh- 
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man, thick-set and strongly built, with bearded face and keen 
grey eyes. He declined to say anything about the affair. He 
was not there at the time and didn’t know anything about it, 
but surmised it must have been tricks, as there was nothing else 
in the world to account for it, though possibly the cat may have: 
had a good deal to do with it. He brightened up at his idea of 
the cat, and said emphatically it must have been the cat; hehad 
just remembered that the cat had had some kittens upstairs, 
and the noise of the “ padded feet ” was the faithful tabby run- 
ning to look after its little ones. Thus did Mr. Meredith sum- 
marily dispose of the remarkable “ disturbances ” which roused 
up a whole village, baffled the majesty of the law, and lasted 
sixteen hours. Another explanation, equally amusing, was put 
forward by many who heard or read about the affair, and was. 
voiced by a constable in the train coming from Carmarthen to- 
Tenby, and that was that poor little Mary Wilkins had done 
everything by means of wires and threads, etc. It would be diff- 
cult to imagine that stolid-looking little person, with her honest 
open countenance, as capable of playing the simplest of tricks, 
let alone feats which would have beaten anything Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Devant could perform. 

The Rev. John Jenkins, who was present at the end, said. 

he carefully watched those present and he was confident no one 
was playing tricks. The Rev. Mr. Rees witnessed many of the 
phenomena, but I was unable to interview him as he was away 
travelling in North Wales, and was only temporarily at Llan- 
arthney. The postal officials were very reticent, though they 
witnessed some of the occurrences, and declined to give any 
explanation or opinion. A Mr. Thomas, residing in the village, 
and a Mr. Perkins, a farmer living near by, actively assisted the 
constable in his search, as also did Lloyd the porter. 
_ It is possible there may be a recurrence of the phenomena 
In the village, as the unseen operator would probably still be 
there and is only awaiting favourable conditions for manifesting 
its presence again and emerging from its habitat in the fourth 
dimension sphere to startle humans with absurd antics and 
proofs of the close proximity of the Unseen Spheres in which 
not only good and evil spirits have their home, but all sorts and 
Conditions of grotesque, undeveloped, mischievous and inde- 
Sctibable entities exist, and which are often so close to us that 
only certain atmospheric and physical changes are necessary to 
bring them into immediate contact. 
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ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS 


Born Aveustr 11, 1826; PASSED on, JANUARY 13, 1910. 


By J. B. SHIPLEY. 


THE remarkable teacher who has recently passed away has been 
called “ the Father of Modern Spiritualism” ; but his life and 
achievements have an interest that is not confined to professed 
Spiritualists. In his voluminous writings Occultists, Transcen- 
dentalists, Swedenborgians, Theosophists, and followers of the 
“New Thought ”—even Christian Scientists—will find set forth 
many of the truths which they regard as part of their several 
systems. The story of the development of his psychic powers 
has a special interest of its own, because it exhibits a combination or 
harmonization of the two methods which have often been held 
to be antagonistic and conflicting : trance-mediumship and seer- 
ship or “higher clairvoyance.” 

Andrew Jackson Davis was born at Blooming Grove, Orange 
County, N.Y., on August x1, 1826, his father being a poor shoe- 
to place in search of work.* 
l nd gentle nature, as well as 
the clairvoyant faculty. Always delicate and sensitive, the tie 


ther loosened by his being 
run over by a wagon, and this accident incapacitated him for 
maker, as bending over his 
His education, if such it may be 
about five months’ attendance at an 
elementary school, all his later attainments being the result of 
own efforts. His psychic 
ly in early life; one day on 
of his mother in a beautiful 


t had just passed to a higher 
-walking state, he painted a representa- 
n, and at other times he had ideas as to 


p » 110, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C : alba Ih 
- V. Farrington in Light for T9009. E O etot Dy, 
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cessfully attempted to mesmerize him, but a Mr. Levingston, a 
tailor at Poughkeepsie, where he was then living, succeeded in 
inducing the magnetic sleep, which resulted in the liberation of 
his interior sensibilities. He read the titles of books, apparent] 

through his forehead, told the time by a watch, and erion 
other feats which were then considered highly astonishing. His 
powers soon became greatly enlarged, and he seemed to enter 
into the very constitution of nature in its various kingdoms. As 
he expressed it, “ I saw that everything in Nature was arranged 


ANDREW Jackson Davis, 


T ees with universal law, and by it all true sympathetic 
‘uonships were established and maintained” (Magic Staff, 


p. 222). At this time he had not the slightest consciousness, on - 


“waking, of what he had done or said during the trance. 

Sie . = development was the power to diagnose disease by 

las it X ae and to prescribe remedies. He also made journeys 

Gare eee to him) in the trance state, and held converse with 
» Swedenborg, and other Spirit beings. 
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: - 
In 1845 he announced, in trance, that he was to go to New 
York and place himself under the mesmeric control of a Dr, 


‘Lyon; the Rev. William Fishbough, of New Haven, was simi- 


larly designated as the amanuensis to take down the lectures 
which were given before witnesses and occupied thirteen months 
in delivery, being slowly dictated, sometimes for four hours at a 
time. The lectures were published under the title of The Prin- 
ciples of Nature, Her Divine Revelations, and a Ve oice to M ankind, 
the book being usually spoken of as Nature's Divine Revelations. 
This may be regarded as the first instalment, or introductory state- 
ment, of the complete system known as “ The Harmonial Philo- 
sophy,” which occupies thirty volumes. The leading principle 
of the “ Revelations ” is that the Great Positive Mind, the Divine 
Sun, energizes the whole universe with life and light, and this 
deific centre, which is perfect Love, perfect Justice, perfect 
Wisdom, animates and forms everything in an unbroken unity 
of development. In every atom are the same constructive, per- 
petuating agencies, having every divine, harmonizing, eternal 
attribute of the source from which they flow. By this universal 
law the whole of creation is governed, so that all Nature is “ locked 
together into one brotherhood of harmonious relationship by a 


z „ chain of sympathies whose heart and head is Deity.” 


When these first lectures were completed, it was found that the 
influence of an operator was neither necessary nor beneficial to 
the exercise of clairvoyance. The young man’s spiritual faculties 
had become so greatly unfolded that he was able to pass at will 
into what he called the “ superior condition ”—a term which 
will be explained later. Adopting a simple, healthy method of 
living, he was able, as Mr. Wake Cook says, “ to pass spontane- 
ously into the higher State, his spiritual perceptions were opened, 
and he was free to explore the whole range of existence in search 
of the desired knowledge. He was on the plane of being on which 

we shall emerge when we quit this mortal frame, He was also 
able to place himself in connection with the best Scientific minds 
of the time, and summarize their knowledge.” 


: The Harmonial Philosophy, which was the result of this added 
illumination, extends, as 


i ; has been said, to thirty volumes, but it 
18 more especially contained in five volumes forming The Great 
Harmonia, their respective titles being: The Physician, The 
Teacher, The Seer, The Reformer, and The Thinker. These 
“ver an immense range of interest, ranging from “ The Great 
Divine Mind ” to inanimate nature, and especially dealing with 
man, his constitution and relationships to the rest of creation, 
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visible and invisible. The Great Divine Mind in essence is Love 
and Wisdom, and in love and wisdom the whole universe is framed 
and governed, and these are intended also to be the chief main- 
springs in all human activity. Man himself is eternal spirit 
individualized in matter, and from the embodied state he ascends 
and progresses throughall the spirit spheres until he reaches the 
heavenly home of perfect, unbroken harmony. Soul is the body 
of spirit, and this body becomes refined and perfected as it pro- 
gresses, yet throughout all the spheres and kingdoms every created 
thing maintains relations with all other things, by a foree—denoted 
as electricity—which is the medium of communication and trans- 
ference throughout every form and manifestation, and by which 
thought and feeling are instantaneously telegraphed throughout 
every sphere and organization. The world of eternal principles 
is not far off, its blessings are about us at all times. Davis says :— 

Streams of perfection spread everywhere from these loving fountains, 
and we are admonished to aspire to make progress to grow larger and purer, 
and to let each contribute faithful service to the happiness and prosperity 
of others. Let us measure our steps by the march of the progressive 
army ; let us bring the kingdom of universal justice to earth, through the 
reign of universal love and harmonial development. 

In response to an inquiry from the editor of Light, Dr. Davis 
gave the following reply, published in that journal for March 28, 
1908, and written in the third person :— 

On entering upon the “ superior condition,” the entire mental posses- 
sions or powers of the clairvoyant become sufficiently exalted to associate 
with the Sun of Knowledge perpetually shining in the second (or next) 
Sphere of human existence. This sun is the accumulated intelligence and 
wisdom of the consociated inhabitants of the spirit world. The clairvoy- 
ant’s mind was fed and illuminated by direct contact with the focal know- 
ledge, producing a fecling of living in the state after death, and of being 
a spirit like each of those who reside in the higher world. From the foun- 
tain of this higher world came all the contents of Nature’s Divine Revela- 
tions, and all the contents of the books subsequently written and published. 

- But it should be remembered that frequently, while in the “superior 
Condition,” the clairvoyant has seen and held converse with many spirit 
individuals. On such occasions he has invariably given, as nearas possible, 
the exact words of the individual giving the communication. i 

In reply to a question from Dr. Densmore, as to how the 
quotations in the various books were obtained, Dr. Davis teplied 
by a letter which is quoted in Light for February 6, 1909, stating 

_ that one of his books, The Pantheon of Progress, was written in a 
summer cottage where there were no books except light literature ; 
and yet, he says :— ; 


I made many extracts from published volumes, all seemingly impossible. 
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But all at once the “impossible ” vanished, and the certainty came plainly 
to the senses. I find that where my orbit, so to speak, intersects the orbit 
of any other mind, in the line of my special investigations, the thoughts 
and the actual words of that mind seem as familiar to me as are my 
own. So perfectly plain and familiar are the thoughts and 
verbal clothing of the other mind that I can, as it were from memory, 
quote the very living sentences and reflections of the other personality. 
This experience is what I call an intersection of orbits. There are also 
occasions when some other exalted mind (unsolicited) yields me, by direct 
impression, the aid I need at the moment, whereby errors are corrected, 
or some mistake effaced from my chapters. And yet, doubtless, I con- 
tinually make mistakes, or something equivalent, and thus I live and learn. 
When Davis was nearly sixty years of age, he took up the study 
of medicine in the regular way, and obtained the degree of M.D. 
from the United States Medical College in New York. For the rest 
ofhislife, untilhis last birthday, he practised medicine in Boston, 
but even then his method of diagnosis was peculiar to himself, 
He placed the tips of his fingers on the palm of the patient’s hand, 
and was immediately able to sense the physical condition without 
any of the usual questions or examination. He was immensely 
popular, and his wise and humorous counsel, marked by sound 
commonsense and genial, kindly philosophy, aroused hope 
and courage, and stimulated his patients. Much of his time was 
devoted to poorer patients, who could pay little or nothing. His 
old age was passed in efforts to do good. 
A special feature of Dr. Davis’ work, which should not pass 
unnoticed, was the establishment of what are known as “ Chil- 
dren’s Progressive Lyceums,” being an improved form of Sunday 
Schools, in which moral lessons are conveyed in an interesting and 
attractive manner, varied with singing and other exercises. The 
movement has spread to England, where there are over two hun- 
dred of these Lyceums held every Sunday. They form an attempt 
to imitate on earth the institutions which Dr. Davis saw at work 
in the spirit world, for the instruction of those who passed into 
spirit life at an early age, and are there “ received into groups for 
improvement, growth and graduation. In those heavenly 
Societies and spheres the young grow and bloom in love as 
well as in wisdom—in affection as well as in true knowledge.” 
This quotation is taken from the Lyceum Manual, written by 
Dr. Davis. Each child, he wrote, is “a bundle of infinite 
Possibilities,” and to bring out these possibilities was part of his 


- Work of love and wisdom—the fundamental harmony of his whole 


life and Writings. ; 
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SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPHY 
By J. ARTHUR HILL 
THE phenomenon known as spirit-photography is one of the 4 
most dubious in the whole range of psychical research. The 

photographs are common enough, the “forms” are there all 
right, and the supernormal nature of the occurrence is established, j 
if—and here’s the rub—if the photographer is an honest man. i 
This point is extraordinarily difficult to decide. Even if an out- ‘ 
sider is allowed to watch the exposure and development of the n 


plate, no absolute certainty can be attained ; for the tricks of 
the trade are many, and tke heart of the spirit-photographer— 
in many historical cases at least—is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. 

This, however, may be supposed to apply more particularly 
to those professionals who make money out of the production 
of such photographs. In these cases, there is every incentive 
to fraud, and, usually, there is plenty of opportunity ; for the 
sitter cannot conveniently take his own camera, plates, and back- 
ground. The question therefore arises: Do these things ever 
happen when the photographer is an amateur, with nothing to 
gain by fraud ? 
_ If this question could be affirmatively answered, and careful 
investigations undertaken, we might eventually reach some 
conclusion; but amateur spirit-photographers seem to be as 
Tate as great auk’s eggs. It is true that I have seen about a 
dozen photographs, taken by people whom I cannot suspect of 
Conscious fraud, in which inexplicable appearances occur; but 
the “* forms ” are usually columns or masses of mist, very different 
from the sharply-featured “spirits” of the professional. In 
one rather curious case, a friend of mine—an amateur, but an 
oldhand, and very expert—was photographing his little daughter, 
Out in the- garden. When the plate was developed, there was 
no little girl visible, though all the surroundings were there, 
re and in good focus. Where the girl ought to have been, 

© Was a large white mass (white, i.e., in the print) which had 
apparently eclipsed the sitter. But, though the shape was, 
Toughly, that of a human figure, no features were distinguishable. 


he plate looked all right, and certainly had not been previously 
201 
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exposed. My friend does not affirm his belief (nor, on the other 
hand, does he deny) that there was anything supernormal in the 
affair. He simply says he doesn’t understand it, which, as it 
seems to me, is all that there is for a sensible man to say. 

In my own small experience, then, results from amateurs 
have been almost nil. Some time ago, however, a friend of- 
mine (vicar of a parish in an agricultural county in mid-England) 
informed me of a case which had come under his notice, in which 
the photographer, though not entirely an amateur, is decidedly 
not one of the ordinary “ spirit-photographer ” tribe. As in so 
many of these cases, everything depends—or almost everything, 
for there are a few points which render fraud very improbable 
——on this individual’s honesty. He is, however, known to my 
friend (the Rev. W. Romney), who regards him as “ absolutely 
trustworthy.” The following are the details of the case :— 

On May 15, 1905, between 12 and 1 o'clock, Mr. Binns,* photo- 
grapher, of S—— (a village, or small market-town), took a photo- 
graph of a working-man named Warren. The plate used was 
the first of a new packet’ of “ Ilfords.” The only persons present 
in the room were the photographer and the sitter. Nothing super- 
normal was seen or expected. The people concerned are none 
of them spiritualists. 

The plate was developed on the rgth. The result is seen 
in the facing illustration. In developing, the spirit form came 
out first. ? 

It will be found on examination, that, to the left of the sitter’s 
pocket-handkerchief, and almost exactly between his shoulders, 
there is distinctly to be seen a man’s face. Below, his turn-down 
collar is plainly visible, with tie, also the shoulders of his coat. 
Lower, at the edge of Warren’s coat, the “ form’s ” watch-chain 
stands out against the dark clothing. Further down, against 
Warren's trousers, a little above the knee, the “ spirit’s ” 
right hand appears, with white cuff showing very distinctly. 

Now, in the print—however it may come out in the repro- 
duction—the face is extremely clear, almost as clear as the 
sitter’s. In other words, it is recognizable enough, if it represents 
anybody in particular. And it undoubtedly does. Iż is an 
usin, a Mr. Ground. This latter, 
€ was lying in an hospital, fifteen 
suffering from a gunshot wound, from 


are altered as itis not desired t 


however, was not dead; but h 

or twenty miles away, 
x 

These names o give general pub- 


YO, - ever to withhold them from the 
Serious investigator. —Ep, z 
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the effects of which he died ten days later. Mr. Ground’s mother 
recognizes the “ form ” as that of her son, and this is confirmed 
by other witnesses who knew him. This question of likeness 


v 
i 
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i 
f 


No. 1. 
PE ; 
JOTOGRAPH OF Mr, WARREN WITH (2) SPIRIT-PHOTOGRAPH OF Mr. GROUND 
SUPERPOSED. 
ca . ; : X 
ie nnot be satisfactorily proved to non-acquaintances, as there 
NO rec 


ent photograph of Mr. Ground extant. Here, however, 


IS a p BE se ; 
n early one, showing him in militia uniform, age about 
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eighteen. His age at death was about thirty-four. ae the 
differencein years is considerable, there is still some Secu oe 
in the ears, eyes, and general contour. This, however, is almos 


INCH 2 


(Mr. GROUND AT THE AGE or EIGHTEEN.) 


unimportant ; the notable thing as to identity is that the “form” 
is recognized by relatives and friends as being undoubtedly his; 
in fact, one relative ordered half a dozen copies extra because of 
the likeness in the spirit form. 

What is the explanation? The form is much too clear to 
be due to any flaw in the plate, or even to any reflections of the 
persons present. The first thing to consider is double exposure, 
with fraudulent intent or by accident. Apologies are due to 
Mr. Binns, but in these cases we simply cannot evade the necessity 
of considering this hypothesis. There has been so much faking 


HI myself obtained a photograph of this Kind, I should ask my 
friends not to rely on their notions of me, but to assume that L 
might be a fraud, 
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There are features in this case, however, which tender fraud ; 
unlikely, quite apart from moral certainty of the photographer’s 
good faith. : DER 

1. He asserts, and so far as our investigations go the assertion 
is true, that, previous to the taking of the photograph, he was 
unacquainted with Mr. Warren, and that he did not even know of 
Mr. Ground’s existence. | 

2. We cannot find that Mr. Ground had been photographed | 
at any time by Mr. Binns. | 

3. So far as can be ascertained, no such person as appears 
in the photograph had ever been photographed by Mr. Binns ; | 
though, of course, this is impossible to prove. It was, however, 
the frst plate from a new box, bought on the day of the 
exposure. 

Mr. Binns affirms on oath that there has been no faking of 
the negative, and Mr. Romney, knowing him, has absolute confi- 
dence in his honesty and veracity. His brother is choirmaster 
at Mr. Romney’s church, and the latter is well acquainted with 
the family. 

It may be suggested, however, that double exposure may 
have occurred accidentally. This supposition involves difficulties, 
for it necessitates the assumption that the plate was not the first 
from a new box, as Mr. Binns is sure it was ; and that he had 
photographed Mr. Ground recently, which he is sure he had not. 

Nevertheless, the thing seemed just possible, and further 
investigation was required. The background would settle it. 
Ina plate exposed twice by accident, the two backgrounds will 
blur each other and produce a composite. If, however, the 
photographer could produce other negatives showing exactly 
the same background as the spirit-photograph, accidental double 
exposure would be rendered unacceptable. I made the request 
accordingly, and was sent five negatives (different sitters) showing 
unmistakably the same background as the spirit-photograph. 

print from one of them follows. Several dozens of other 

Negatives can be seen, I am informed, showing this same back- 
ae Accidental double exposure seems therefore out of 
ourt. 

is T we put aside the hypothesis of accident or deliberate intent 
€celve, it would seem that some supernormal explanation is 
pee Perhaps the astral form (2), or “ mind functioning ata 
ce S of Mr. Ground—who seems to have been insensible at 
mage the cause of the phenomenon. There seems some 

© Suppose that in coma and similar states there is 
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exaltation of psychic powers; for in many cases of veridical 
visions the agent has been in some such condition. No doubt 


NO23. 


(PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING SAME BACKGROUND As IN No. 1.) 


the obscuration of the normal co 

powers to come to the front. 
Personally, I do not 

on either spirit-photograp 


nsciousness may permit other 
feel able to reach settled convictions. 


hy in general, or this case in particular. 
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I see no great à priort difficulty, for we know that there are light- 
rays which affect-a sensitive plate, though invisible to our eyes 
and it is only necessary to suppose, in order to explain a spirit- 
photograph, that the “form” is composed of matter which 
reflects some of these rays, while remaining transparent to the 
rays which affect our retinas.. It is noticeable in the case under 
discussion that the spirit seems to be consciously “ posing,” and 
that the lighting is the same as the sitter’s. 

Finally, I have to thank my friend Mr. Romney for his kindness 
in supplying me with the facts, and for the careful and systematic 
way in which he. investigated the case and interviewed his 
informants. I have altered several of the names, for obvious 
reasons; but the true names have been given, in confidence, 
to the Editor of this journal, in proof of bona fides. 


Curiously enough, just after I had arranged to insert the above 
article, another photograph of a somewhat similar character 
reached me from an entirely different source, and I think I cannot 
do better than reproduce this with a few remarks explaining its 
peculiarities, as an addendum to Mr. Hill’s article. 

The illustration given has been carefully reproduced from a 
photograph by an amateur—rather badly focussed, I may men- 
tion—of an old farmhouse not far from Acton (Middlesex). The 
intention of the photographer, as will be obvious from the illus- 
tration, was merely to take a family group in front of the house. 
Two photographs were taken on films, but in both films there 
appeared what I think most of my readers will decide is the por- 
trait of an elderly lady in a white cap looking out of the window 
on the left-hand side of the door. - The room, of which-this is the 
window, was uninhabited and locked up at the time and was 
absolutely unfurnished, with the exception of the curtains before 
the window, and from between which the old lady appears to be 
looking out. The room was unused on account of its having the 
reputation of being haunted. A brief quotation from the photo- 
§tapher’s letter to Mr. R. B. Span, from whom I received the 
Photograph, may perhaps be of interest. ; 


“The Photograph mentioned by you in your letter was taken by my- 
Self about four years ago. I had been taking some farm-yard snapshots, 
and after tea it was suggested that as the farmer and his wife and family 
Were all there I should take a snapshot of them. I did so, taking two at 


3 an interval of a few minutes, and when later in the evening I took the 


fil: 


i ms out to develop them, to my astonishment it looked as though some 
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for no one was left in the house, and in addition to this, excepting the cur- 
tains up to the windows, the room was entirely empty. Both films, how- 
ever, contained the same figure, and I am unable to account for it in any 
way whatever, although I went and tried to see if reflection could in any 
way explain it, but I could make nothing of it.” 

I understand that the house was an old one, but I do not 
know if there is any tradition to explain the haunting. Perhaps I 
should add that I have shown the photograph to a number of 
people and I find that about two out of every three claim to see 
the old lady’s face quite distinctly. About every third person 


Famity G 1G 
(FAMILY Group SHOWING OLD Lapy’s FACE LOOKING OUT OF WINDOW oF 


EMPTY ROOM.) 


is more sceptical, and Suggests the possibilit 

y of the appearance 
of the face being the result of accident. For myself l nee say 
that I noticed the face immediately I took the photograph in my 
hand ; but it is clear that people’s visual perceptions differ to a 


EDITOR. 
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CURIOUS FORMS OF WORSHIP 
By A. M. JUDD Li: 3 


NO. II. BAAL WORSHIPPERS 


THE principal divinity of the Phoenicians was. Baal, originally SRS 
. a sun-god, worshipped sometimes in his beneficent aspects and : | 
„at others as the fierce god of fire and summer heat. - He was 
early worshipped on the tops of mountains, where his presence 
was indicated by upright conical stones. The Phoenicians gave 
separate names ‘to different aspects of the deity—“ Baal’ meant 
“lord,” thus Baal-Zebub stood for “ Lord of flies ” ; Baal-Peor, 
“Lord of Peor” ; Baal-Tsur, “ Lord of Tyre’; Baal-Tsidon, 
“ Lord of Zidon,” etc. Moloch, “king,” another name for Baal, © 
represents him in his fiercest aspect, and was a god who required 
his worshippers to sacrifice to him their dearest possession, often 
an only or eldest son. In later times a ram was substituted. 
The temple of Baal-Melkarth was said to be the oldest building 
-in Tyre. No women, dogs, or swine were permitted to enter his - 
temples, where the altar-fire was kept continually burning. 
Whether these separate aspects of the deity became united, 
and the common term Baal was prefixed, or whether they gradu- 


ps hee he 


ally separated from a common origin, is uncertain. =. 
Usually, male animals and birds were sacrificed to Baal, ‘but 
- human sacrifices were offered on exceptional occasions, children, 
. especially first-born sons, being the principal victims. Moloch, j 
or Chemosh, -was the god of the -Ammorites and Moabites. — ree E 
_ Among them the practice of child-sacrifice was prevalent. a 
In 2 Kings iii. -27 it is related-how the king of Moab sacri- = = = 
ficed his eldest son as a burnt-offering upon the wall of his city, 
asa last resort when threatened with destruction by the Israelites; 
and that afterwards the invaders raised the siege-and returned” _ 
home. Such examples had an influence over more than one King- - 
_ of Judah, who acted in similar fashion, as mentioned in 2 Kings xvi. — 


3, xxi. 6. The people followed in their wake, and “ high places ” ae 
Saas built, where they slew and then burnt their.sons and daugh- ~~ _ oe 
a Cers making them to pass through the fire to Moloch.” ne 


the certain villages of the remote Upper Tigris a remnant of — 
cin, ancient Baal-worshippers still exists, between -seven and — 
pent thousand in number. They are called Kissil Bashi, or 
~>- Heads, from the distinctive high red caps the men wear. In 


“dition, they wear the kissil mahak or red bridle, a red knotted 


ahak 
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cord passing round the neck, secured in front by a tassel and 
showing through the white under-vest open at the throat. This 
red bridle is an indispensable token of brotherhood, indicating 
that the possessor is an initiate of the craft. It is never removed 
from the body after it is once tied on, not even in death, being 
buried with the corpse. To cut the mahak or take it from the 
wearer is to declare him degraded and make him a pariah and an 
outcast. 

The modern Baal-worshippers possess no temple; they have 
no sacred books, no liturgy, neither do they employ any formula 
or observe anything in the nature of a religious ceremony at birth, 
marriage, or burial. Their only sanctuary is the sacred tree 
enclosure, “ the grove ” of the Bible, their only religious symbol 
the wooden trunk, or ashera emblem in front of it, and their only 
priest and prophet the Khammar-Att, or father-priest of the 
village. 

Sheep are the victims sacrificed at their religious festival, or 
rather feast, for it consists mainly of eating and drinking, the 
Gathering for the New Moon. This takes places every month, 
directly the moon makes its appearance as a clear and distinctly 
visible crescent. 

It would seem as though these modern. Baal-worshippers had 
substituted the worship of Istar, or Ashtoreth, the moon, for that 
of Tammuz, her bridegroom, the young and beautiful sun-god 
slain by the cruel hand of night and winter. It is mentioned 
in Ezekiel that women were weeping for Tammuz at the very gate 
of the Lord’s house in Jerusalem, which circumstance raised the 
prophet’s indignation. 

At any rate, about the time of the expected appearance of the 
new moon, a Pir, or lay priest, is set to watch for it. The moment 
he perceives the crescent in the sky he beats upon a drum. On 
hearing the rattle, women, in white gowns and yellow aprons, 
come out of the houses in the village, bearing between them a score 
or more of big iron cooking-pots. Fires are prepared in readiness 

a little way beyond the sacred tree. Upon these the pots, filled with 
water, are placed to boil. The head-priest takes up his position 
= in front of the tree-stump, but outside the enclosed space, with a 
: Pir beside him. Twenty sheep are driven up to him, and one by 
=e one he cuts their throats. A hole dug in the ground receives the — 
blood, a little of which the high-priest takes on the tip of his fore- 
finger and smears upon the trunk emblem. The younger men 
haul off the carcases, flay them and cut them into joints, which 
are placed in the boiling cauldrons, together with great quantities 
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of vegetables of all sorts. While the food is preparing, a number 


of boarded trestles are ranged round the tree enclosure in a semi- ~ 


circle, and upon these are placed wooden platters, horn spoons, 
salt boxes and heaps of coarse, flat wheat and millet cakes, As 
soon as the food is ready the men are summoned to the feast. 
This lasts for a couple of hours, the food being washed down with 
copious draughts of raw spirits. No blessing or benediction is 
asked, no religious formality marks the feast. When it is ended, 
music and dancing, in which both sexes take part, succeed. 
Marriage involves no religious ceremony among this sect, it is 
simply a matter of private bargaining between the two families 
concerned, of talking, eating and drinking. 

A singular custom, said to have been handed down from the 
ancient Baal-worshippers, is still practised. Directly a child is 
born, it is taken,placed upon a wooden platter, warmly covered, 
and carried to the Father-priest. There, in front of the sacred 
enclosure, it is solemnly salted over. For this the priest is en- 
titled to a shoulder from the sheep which is slaughtered on such 
occasions for the feast which follows. 

Another surviving Baal ceremony is the cutting of the fore- 
head for the dead. When a death occurs the Pir attends at the 
house of the relatives, and in the presence of the corpse makes 
three light horizontal cuts in the foreheads of the survivors, with 
the sharp edge of a dagger, just above the level of the eyebrows 
and exactly between them. 

There is a secret ceremony of initiation which every male is 
bound to undergo on attaining his seventeenth year. It involves 
seclusion for seven days, and fasting, without bread or even water, 
for three, from sunrise to night-fall. The neophyte is then taught 
certain passwords and grips by which he may recognize his brethren 
in light and in darkness. Finally he is marked with the dis- 
tinctive red circle of the Kissil-Bash just where the tassel of the 
mahak falls on his chest. 

The Kissil Bashi have no temple in which to worship, A 


feature of their villages is the open space at the eastern extremity, — 


within which is the sacred tree. Under this tree is reared their 
special religious emblem, the upright wooden stem of a small 
€vergreen oak, with the branches removed and the top lopped 
off short, so as to stand about ten feet high from the ground. 
The space around the tree is protected by a railing, for it is deemed 


sacred, and no one is permitted to enter it except the Father- 
priest. On the occasion of the feast, offerings are made, small 
dishes containing food or coins being placed at the base of the — 
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wooden stump. Behind the sacred tree, bamboo canes, ten 
or twelve feet high, are stuck into the ground at an angle, and from 
these depend long streamers, to which are attached little flags, 
strings of small coins and large coloured beads. It is in front 
of this “ grove” that the Kissil Bashi celebrate the religious 
festival of their cult, the Feast of the New Moon. This is 
probably a reminiscence of the ancient Phoenician worship 
of Ashtoreth, their principal goddess, who represented the moon. 
Her name Ishtar, or Ashtoreth, is derived from the Accadian 
Istar, the goddess of the evening star, the wife of the sun-god 
Samas, or Tammuz. 

In ancient Babylonian times the moon was represented as a 
masculine deity and the sun-god as his offspring. This moon- 
god took a predominant position among the Babylonians as the 
father of gods and men, under the name Sin (the bright). Tammuz 
was represented as his son, whose wife was the evening star Istar ; 
later she developed into the Ashtoreth of Semitic worship. 

Ishtar, or Ashtoreth, represented the moon in Phoenician times 
and came into such general favour as to serve for the generic 
name of a goddess, and by the side of the Baalim, or sun-gods, 
woe the Ashtoreth, their consorts. Under the title “ Queen of 

Ca _and under her own name, Ashtoreth appears as an 
abomination to the Hebrew historians and prophets, having 
in led the people astray into idolatry (Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 25). 
oo a 5 a is called Ashtoreth Karnaism, Astarte of 
ao ns, in allusion to one of her symbols, the head of a 
h crescent horns. A Semitic-Babylonian myth recounts 

the descent of the goddess Istar into Hades in search of the 
ae ae which should restore to life her bridegroom 

ammuz, the young and beautiful sun- i l 
hand of night and winter.” Seih oein OEE a 

At Byblos, ei i ; 

a yblos, eight miles north of Beyrout, the death of Adonis, 

= ate ue yearly commemorated, by a funeral festival of 
en days, when the river Adonis became red wi i 

mud in the flood season. “ Garde oe mountan 
. ns of Adonis,” pots filled witl 

earth and cut herbs, which withe: me a 
: red away almost i diatel 

were planted. The streets and NS 

: gates of the temples were filled 

with throngs of weepin ili a ees 

val g and wailing wo r j 

hair, disfigured their faces e o Do tore their 
nair, and cut their breasts wi h i 
in token of the agony of their eri pena n arp ales 
y grief. Their cri i 
a up n heaven mingled with those of the Glee 
oreth, who shared with the women their festival of woe over 
the goddess’ murdered bridegroom, 
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One of the early names under which the sun was worshipped 
was “ Adonai” (master). There are numerous references to these 
divinities in the Old Testament, which can be understood now 
that Semitic religions are better known. The sun was also known 
as El, “ the exalted one.” 5 
At Stonehenge, in the long avenue leading to the circle of ¥ 
trilithons there lies a single stone called the Sun Stone, because at 
midsummer the first rays of the sun fall upon it. Numerous bones 
of animals have been found in the vicinity, supposed to have been 
victims sacrificed to an unknown deity. May not this deity have 
been the sun, who seems to have been worshipped in ancient times a 
in almost every land and clime ? ; 
With regard to the worship of Baal and Ashtoreth it will be 
remembered that, “ King Solomon’s heart was turned away from 
the Lord God of his father David by his strange wives, and he 
went after Ashtoreth the goddess of the Zidonians, and after 


oe Milcom the abomination of the Ammonites, and built high places = 
4 } for Chemosh and Molech in the hill that is before Jerusalem, and E 
ae burnt incense and sacrificed unto the gods of his strange wives,” 

| E whereby he incurred the anger of the Lord (x Kings xi. 5). 
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METHODS OF HYPNOTISM 
By MICHAEL WEST 


ONE of the chief reasons why hypnotism has advanced so little 
of late years is that, while the great investigators have Spent 
much time on futile discussions of the theory, not one has given 
his attention to the practice, to an attempt to evolve a perfect 
method of hypnotism. And hypnotism will never be of practical 
use in medicine till it is possible to put to sleep safely, surely, 
and speedily anybody, whatever his temperament or constitution. 

The three chief requirements of a perfect method of hypno- 

tism are : 

I. That it should be speedy. 

2. It should be capable of producing a deep trance. 

3. It should be harmless both (a) to the operator, (b) to 

the subject. 

Now the Braid method, though it is speedy in producing 

a fairly deep trance in a good subject, once the first process is 
over, is incapable of leading the subject any deeper; for in the 
deeper stages the subject, unless his eyes are open (which they are 
not in deep stages), takes very little notice of passes. There are 
persons who will contradict this, but after long and careful in- 
vestigation I have reached this conclusion. For if the light of 
the room is so arranged that no shadow is cast on the face of the 
subject, and the sleeve of the operator is freed so as to make no 
noise, the subject does not know that passes are being made. 
If you like to rely on magnetic emanations—well and good ! 
but there is so much doubt as to their existence and efficacy, 
that it is surely far better not to use a method which places its 
sole reliance on a doubt. 

But my chief quarrel with the Braid method is its harmfulness ; 
no subject's eyes in existence can stand the strain of the prelim- 
mary gaze ; no surer method could be found of giving him astig- 
ee ae eee ma ing him gaze upwards at a small bright 
several times a week with ae or a long series of experiments— 

: WSS 1 subject—which is the only successful 

way of investigating scientifically. 
aE ae eee aa in most of the mesmeric methods ; 
Gee ea. yes ot the operator which suffer. For some 
ed these methods, and found that while—with patience 


—they gave very deep trances, the tears streamed down my face 
214 
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at experiments (and then I was experimenting only about once 
a month; if it had been twice a week, heaven knows what my 
eyes would be like). z 

Moreover I said “ with patience.” They are terribly slow : 
it is not that I mind giving up the time, but the strain is so great, 
not only on myself, but also on one far less fitted to bear it— 
the subject. It acts so slowly that it loses its effect, 
and, as it were, innoculates the subject against itself, so that 
when he ought to be sleepy, he is merely bored. 

What is the reason of this? I think it is the frequent and 
disturbing changes : first, the gaze, then “à distance ” passes 
with the eyes open, then short contact passes, then long contact 
passes, each a cataclysm in itself to a drowsy man, each change 
undoing all the effect of the former process. It is not the number 
of the changes that matters so much as the diversity ; a slight 
change of process retains the soothing effect while getting rid 
of the possibility of the subject becoming bored, or of his getting 
accustomed to the process, —just as a clock, or a dripping tap, 
which at first seems to send us to sleep, after a few minutes is 
hardly heard. 

But why use either gaze or “ bright object” ? To tire the 
eyes. Why tire the eyes? In order to close and fix them, and 
thus reach the first stage, in which the eyes cannot be opened, 
and the lighter kinds of dreams can be obtained, and in a short 
time also the easier muscle-tests. It is absurd, therefore, after 
having tired the eyes, to go on with visible passes, during which 
the eyes are rested. If they are closed and fixed after the first 
step, the first stage will be reached for certain; if they are not 
closed then, there is a considerable risk—nay, a certainty of the 
Subject retrogressing. 

If, however, the eyes are closed then, how are further results 
to be obtained, since passes when the eyes are closed are of very 
little use ? By contact passes? For my part I have found con- 
tact passes most unsuccessful ; it is almost impossible to get a 
Smooth pass over the many wrinkles of the coat of a male subject, 
beside the fact that each time the hands touch, it is a slight shock 
to the’ subject, and a very considerable shock when the’ passes 
Sease, while with women they cannot usually be employed. ; 

ereare only two methods of influencing a subject when his 
eyes are closed: (x) By touch; (2) By sound. 

But if suggestions alone are employed—as is done by some 
French Practitioners—half of your resources are immediately 
TOWN away ; it is obviously better if, at the same time as the 
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suggestions, some monotonous excitement of the senses can be 
devised. - pe 


To gain this object I first used an electric tuning fork, giving 
one deep and continuous note. This I found of great use, as 
being most soporific in its effect, and also helping me greatly with 
my suggestions, by keeping the voice level and smooth. 
I found that if the fork was not made exceedingly expensively 
and well, it was apt to give harmonics, and other strange effects : 
at the same time I recommend the use of a good electric tuning 
fork in conjunction with any method of hypnotism, and also 
with that which I am about to propound. (I shall be pleased to 
give drawings of my machine to any one who wishes to see them.) 

Now abandoning the long sweeping contact passes, the only 
other method is that of De la Motte Sage. The hands are placed 
on the head above the ears ; the thumbs resting together on the 
forehead about three inches above the root of the nose; the right- 
hand thumb then passes down to the root of the nose, while at 
the same time the left-hand thumb passes out over the forehead 
towards the ear. Ihave found it a slight improvement to press 
lightly with the right thumb at the root of the nose. This always 
has a slightly dizzying effect. As a change from this both thumbs 
may be placed on the outside of the forehead, almost by the 
temples, and brought down simultaneously to the root of the 
nose, where both press lightly. 

If this method is used there is no longer any reason why we 
should not fix the eyes shut as quickly as we possibly can, since 
i we no longer need visible passes. I therefore recommend this 
é method :— 

Tell the subject to close and open his eyes as you say “ Open” 
or “Close.” At first have the “ closed ” and “open ” periods 
of equal length ; then slowly lengthen the closed, at the same 
time suggesting that each time it is harder to open the eyes. 
ies After this has been done for some time, go up to the subject and 
ce lay your left hand on the head, with the thumb actually on the 
ae Toot of the nose,* and pressing the skin downwards, thus slightly 

forcing the eyelids down; then holding the right hand ready 
above the eyes, each time the subject tries (at your command) 
to open his eyes, make a pass down in front of them—employ- 
ing suitable suggestions, of course, all the time. 


* Ihave since found it more effective to j 

put the second finger just above 
one eyebrow, and the thumb above the other eyebrow, the first finger 
pressing at root of nose, while the second finger and thumb thrust the 
eyebrows down, 


i 
: 
k 
: 
l. 
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I have found that it usually takes about two and a half minutes 
to close the eyes of a fairly good subject, often a great deal less ; 
in the case of a poor subject up to seven minutes. After this 
process, the De la Motte Sage passes, as described above, are used. 
When this is finished, it is sometimes found difficult (as in 
all other methods) to turn the corner from semi-consciousness 
to complete unconsciousness, and I have two hints to offer to 
those who deal with difficult subjects :— 

Mr. Ash, whose book on hypnotism is well known, recommends 
the use of chloroform ; but I have found this quite unnecessary ; 
I make use of a substance called amyl alcohol, which has quite 
as much effect at that stage, without the danger—for it has no 
effect whatever in ordinary life, but it smells very like its famous 
sister, and with an appropriate suggestion is quite as potent so 
far as our case is concerned.* 

Another useful device is the “ sleep-dream.” At that period 
—just before unconsciousness—the dreams are very vivid, and 
so if the subject be made to dream that he is going to sleep, he 
may often pass without any trouble into the completely uncon- 
scious hypnotic trance. Some such dream as the following 
may therefore be given :— 

Lying ina hammock—summer’s day—trees around you—sweet 
scent of flowers—rather overpowering—making you feel sleepy. 
Insects buzzing—drowsy hum—very soothing. (The humming of 
insects may be accentuated by telling the subject he will hear them 
when you place your hands on his ears and then pressing the 
palms to the ears so that a roaring in the ears is produced.) You 
want to go to sleep—well then I will leave you, and when I come 
back you will be asleep. (Then leave the subject for a couple of 
minutes.) You may also suggest that thé hammock is swinging, 
as this effect is very easy to imagine in sleep—as any victim of 
nightmares will know. 

Another useful scene is the seashore, with the continuous 
Toaring of the waves, etc. 

With these observations I will close my brief and hurried 
account of ceaseless and untiring experiments during the last 
three years, at the same time expressing the earnest hope that 
others will follow in my footsteps, and join with me in bringing 
neater the happy day for the human race when a perfect method 
of hypnotism is discovered, and thereby the whole resources 
of that grandest of healers laid open to all men. 


oki * Use very little on a bit of cotton wool. Don’t let it touch the 
n. 
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THE HAUNTED VILLA 
A TRUE STORY 
By ©. MILLIGAN FOX 


DR. DURNFORD * three years ago lay basking onthe verandah 
of one of the prettiest villas on the outskirts of the town of 
M. in the south of France. The villa had been rented by his 
sister, a Mrs. Norris, a charming widow, who, with her two child- 

ren and English servants, had taken up her residence at M: 
Her favourite brother (Dr. D.) had been very ill, and a couple 
i of months’ complete rest were ordered him by his medical col- 
leagues. “Get away from England and forget you ever had 
an overworked heart, and rest, rest, rest,” were the words of 
parting advice. So it came to pass that Dr. Durnford found 
himself comfortably settled in his favourite sister’s villa at M. 
That evening after a cosy dinner and a long and intimate chat 
with Mrs. Norris he went to his room. A wood fire crackled 
cheerfully in a wide fireplace. A quaint round mirror 
hung over the mantelpiece, and the rest of the room was fur- 
2 nished scantily, but with refined taste. The floor was inlaid, 
brightly Polished, and an electric switch was conveniently placed 
, beside him, with a reading lamp. He went off to sleep directly, 
and was awakened by the feeling that some one was gazing 
intently at him. To his horror the doctor saw an evil face be- 
g pee toa man of huge bulk, and he felt powerless to withdraw 
= his eyes from this sinister-looking being. Hours seemed to pass 
3 og in a long and compelling gaze. At last the figure raised itself, 
k an the doctor noticed again the enormous height of this unwel- 
come visitor. The figure then moved towards the fire and 
stood with its back against it. Then Dr. D. noticed that his 
visitor’s head reached the top of the mirror, which hung over 
the mantelpiece. “Now!” thought the doctor, “ is my time; ” 
and he threw out one hand and seized hold of the electric switch, 
but before he could say or do anything, the figure dissolved into 
ar, just as if it had been made of vapour. No more sleep came 


_ to soothe his excited nerves, and in turning over the matter in 


his mind he decided to say nothing to his sister, who was a highly- 


[* The names are altered —Ep.] 
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strung nervous woman, and keep the unpleasant visitation to 
himself. 

That morning his sister told him he did not look very well, 
but he put her off by saying that he never slept extra well for 
the first time in a strange house. The day passed quickly, and 
a long spin with friends in a delightful motor made the doctor 
completely forget his strange nocturnal experience. 

That evening after dinner his little niece Muriel came bound- 
ing into the room, and going up to her mother, whispered some- 
thing. “ What!” said Mrs. Norris, “ Gerald refuses to go to bed ? 
What has he been reading ? ” “ No, no, indeed, mother, he has 
not been reading anything, but he keeps on saying, ‘I saw your 
burglar, and he was such a big giant.’ ” Turning to Dr. Durnford, 
his little niece continued, “ You see, uncle, the burglar came one 
night and stole all my nice pretty things, and he was so very, 
very big.” “There, there,” said the doctor’s sister, “ don’t 
think of that wicked burglar; I’ll go and quiet Gerald.” On 
Mrs. N.’s return she looked quite distressed, and said Gerald 
seemed terrified to be left alone, and that she had arranged for 
one of the maids to sleep in the room with him. “The poor 
child insists on the burglar being alive, when we all know he 
killed himself a year ago.” 

“Tell me the whole story,” said the doctor, now thoroughly 
roused, and remembering his own strange experience he felt 
sorry for his little nephew and for the fright he must have had. 

“We certainly had an ugly experience,” said the doctor's 
sister. “One night Muriel was awakened by seeing a giant 
bending over her. She then saw him crawl on the floor towards 
my room, which opened into Muriel’s. Muriel said she simply 
Screamed, and held her finger on the electric bell till the servants 
came running ; and the burglar, she said, crawled into the bal- 
cony and disappeared, taking with him all Muriel’s little silver 
ornaments, but she certainly saved me, and my jewellery, and 
was a good plucky child,” said Mrs. Norris proudly. 

“What happened to the burglar?” Dr. Dumford asked. 

4 “A few months later he was arrested from Muriel’s descrip- 
tion in the town of M., and being of great strength he was able 
to overpower the gendarme ; drawing out a revolver he fired on 
him, and then turned and shot himself through the 
head. He was a notorious criminal, and I shudder to think of 
what might have been.” 

; Let us go up and see Gerald,” said the doctor thoughtfully. 

A going into the room the little boy was wide awake and talk- 
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ing to the maid. “ Yes! I saw him go right up the chimney 
like a puff of smoke.” : 

“ Why, to be sure,” said the doctor, “no doubt you did, for 
it must have been dear old Father Christmas, who came to pay 
you a visit in France, and wanted you to tell him what nice 
present you would like for next Christmas.” 

“ But I thought he always had a long white beard, and this 
man was not dressed up like Father Christmas, and was just 
an ugly big giant like Muriel’s burglar.” 

“ Ah!” said Dr. Durnford, “he had to disguise himself, no 
doubt, and besides, what would have brought him to see you? 
Perhaps Father Christmas may have left something for you. 
Just look! What is this?” picking up something from the floor. 
“A gold coin. Ah! well, little boy,” said the doctor, “ when 
he comes again you won't be afraid of him, will you?” 

“No!” said Gerald decidedly. But he never came again, 

_and the villa was left in peace. 


THE TENT 
By ALEISTER CROWLEY 


ONLY the stars endome the lonely camp, 
Only the desert leagues encompass it ; 
Waterless wastes, a wilderness of wit, 

Embattled Cold, Imagination’s cramp. 

Now were the Desolation fain to stamp 
The congeal’d Spirit of Man into the pit, 
Save that, unquenchable because unlit, 

The Love of God bums Steady, like a Lamp. 


š Tt burns! beyond the sands, beyond the stars ! 
It burns! beyond the bands, beyond the bars ! 


And so the Expanse of Mystery veil by veil 
Burns inward, plume on plume still folding over 


dissolv’d heart of the amazéd Lover— 


le angel wings over the Holy Grail | 
EL Hopna, SAHARA DESERT. 
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{The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 
OccuLT Review.—Ebp.] 


To the Editor of the Occutt Review. 


Sir,—In your January number, it is repeatedly stated that 
Eusapia Palladino is, or may occasionally be, a fraudulent medium. 
This being the case, why is she not discredited, as so many others 
have been ? 

It is nonsense to say her talents or her powers so far transcend 
those of others that she stands excused. This is utter nonsense. 

If this woman can, under any possible circumstances, descend 
to fraud or trickery, then I say all her phenomena are flyblown, 
and the honest or pseudo-scientific investigator ought to go 
elsewhere. 

God knows, no form of mediumship is so rare as to need to 
condone trickery! When it comes to this pass, psychic investiga- 
tion has, indeed, come to a low ebb! 

Very truly yours, 
Lortus RESIDENTIAL HOTEL, Branca UNORNA. 
EARLS Court, S.W. 


[I cannot agree with the writer of this letter. I think it is 
one of the most hopeful signs of the times that the personal 
character of a medium is ignored for the sake of obtaining (as in 
this case have been obtained abundantly) valuable scientific 
evidence. Madame Unorna, I gather, if I understand her rightly, 
takes up the position that as good evidence could be obtained 
€lsewhere, but she does not mention a single name. I should, I 
Confess, like to hear the name of one medium for physical phe- 
nomena nowalive who would give regularlysuch satisfactory results 
as Eusapia and at the same time be willing to submit to any and 
every scientific test. Madame Unorna seems to miss the point. It 
S not a question of condoning trickery, but of scientific search for 
pets. Surely her own statement that“ if this woman can, under 
T Possible circumstances, descend to fraud and trickery, then 
ep her Phenomena are flyblown,” gives away her own case. It 
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is precisely this position which has, very naturally I admit, 
been taken up by so many, and to which the Eusapia Palladino 
investigations have given the coup de grace. It is now no longer 
possible for the scientist—i.e. the genuine up-to-date scientist— 
to adopt it. The point is a most important one, and one to 
which, as readers of this Magazine know, I have frequently 
drawn attention. It could only be fully dealt with ina lengthy 
article. Are mediums of this class sufficiently their own masters, 
under certain psychical conditions, as to be accounted respon- 
sible agents? Personally I doubt it.—Ep.] 


A CURIOUS DEATHBED PHENOMENON. 
To the Editor of the OccULT REVIEW. 


Sir,—The following facts relating to the above may possibly 
be of interest to your readers. 

In December of 1909 an old and respected neighbour of 
mine passed away. Two nights prior to his decease, his son, 
a man of thirty, was sitting by the bedside when suddenly a 
small globe of light came from the far end of the room;so slowly 
that one could only just be sure that it was moving. It passed 
over the foot of the bed, traversed the length of the bedquilt, 
encircled the father’s head, then deliberately retraced its track 
and vanished as mysteriously as it came. To continue the story f 
in the son’s words :—“ I said nothing to any of my people about | 

this strange occurrence, as I thought they would say I had been 
dreaming, but the next night a few hours before my father’s 
death, mother and myself were both sitting by the bed, and I 
had one arm under father’s neck, when, to my surprise, the globe 
of light appeared as on the previous night, traversing the same 
path and vanishing as before. My father saw it and said, ‘ Tom, 

do you see that light?’ I replied, “Yes, father.’ He then 
said solemnly, ‘ Boy, it is the light of God.’ ” 

__ The son told me it was a solemn but not awful sight. The 

: globe of light was a most beautiful object, and the only thing he 
ould compare it to, was the tayed beauty of the evening star. 


should like to ask if any of your readers have met with 
‘Similar phenomena. 


Yours truly, 
PSYCHO. 
ar story was told to me by a hospital nurse of a 
Which she was present. Perhaps other readers can 
l instances.—ED.] ee 
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To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—I was sorry, and a little surprised, that your 
Jast issue contained no reference to the recent death of Dr. Andrew 
Jackson Davis, whose case is the most important and instructive 
jn the whole range of Psychology. 

As my knowledge of this marvellous seer has widened and 
deepened, so has my admiration (and astonishment) at the work of 
Davis grown ; and it will take a century of growth before we come 
abreast of him, and are able to fathom his depth and significance. 
Lest I should be thought singular, I give a few quotations of 
scholars, expressed when the first work appeared. 

Theodore Parker said that the case of Davis was “ the literary 
marvel of the nineteenth century.” The Rev. T. L. Harris 
said, in the Troy Budget, “He (Davis) has healed me of a 
dangerous disease which had baffled the skill of physicians. He 
has read my most secret and deepest thoughts. He has 
made, in my presence, most astounding prophecies which 
have met with exact fulfilment. I have seen him in states 
of mental elevation which transcended all history or know- 
ledge—states when earth had apparently no secret, and the 
future no marvel which he did not see and know.” 

A writer in Hunts Magazine said, “For boldness of 
conception and comprehensiveness of plan, so far as we know, 
it is without a parallel in the history of literature, philosophy 
and religion . ..! It seemsto take in the whole range of human 
knowledge, and, not content with our earth, the author visits 
other planets and other worlds, and discourses to us of their 
inhabitants and peculiarities,” etc. 

The Rev. W. M. Fernald, writing in the Boston Courier, 
said, at the close of a long account of “ The Principles of Nature ; 
Her Divine Revelations; and a Voice to Mankind” (his first 
work): “It is a vast storehouse of spiritual and intellectual 
treasure such as the world has never before known. I say this, 
after much Teflection, coolly and deliberately.” 

The New York Sunday Dispatch, whose editors knew all 
about the production of the book, said, “ Never have there been 
Presented at one view a cosmogony so grand, a theology so 
Sublime, and a future destiny for man so transcendent,” etc. I 
Could give others, much fuller, but these scraps must suffice. 
Th the production of this stupendous work we see in the making 
What will yet be one of the Bibles of humanity. 

I hope, Sir, you will do something to remove the reproach of 
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blindness and ignorance which rests on our Psychical Researchers 
while they neglect this gold mine of psychological interest. 
Yours truly, 
E. Wake Cook. 
20, FAIRLAWN PARK, 
Acton LANE, CHISWICK, W. 

[The early date at which the OccuLT REVIEW goes to press 
was alone accountable for the omission to which my critic refers, 
He will see it is made good in the current issue.—Ep.] 


To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


Sır, —I should like, through the medium of your valuable 
paper, to make known my experience of magnetic healing by 
Mr. W. H. Edwards. I had a nervous breakdown and for four 
months suffered from incessant headache, inability to bear any- 
thing but a subdued light, loss of appetite, extreme weakness, 
and general depression of spirits. I consulted Mr. Edwards, 
and after the first magnetic treatment had a sense of well-being 
to which I had been-a stranger for many months, and after the 
third a distinct improvement resulted. After a few more treat- 
ments I was cured. 

This winter I had a bad attack of influenza, and at the end 
of eight days, being still very ill and in bed Mr. Edwards gave 
me one treatment, with the result that the next day I was up 
anid about my usual occupations. I am happy to give this 
testimony to Mr. Edwards’ power, both of Magnetism and clair- 
voyance, in the hope that it may be the means of guiding other 
sufferers, 

Yours faithfully, 
M. C. 


[The name and address of writer can be given to those inter- 
ested.— Ep. ] 


DENTISTRY OPERATION UNDER HYPNOTISM INSTEAD 
OF GAS OR CHLOROFORM. 
To the Editor of the Occurt REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—I recently took a patient—a young woman, 
twenty-one years of age—to have a number of very bad teeth 
extracted, She was suffering with constant toothache and 
neuralgia. I hypnotized her and had seven of her teeth ex-_ 
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tracted. There was very little bleeding and while stil] asleep she 
sang a song, “ Love me and the world is mine.” She was perfectly 
well when awakened and quite free from pain. 

I took her a second time a few days ago and had three more 
extractions performed. She had norernembrance of the operation 
and no pain. The teeth were very troublesome ones to extract. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
$ S. G. Jay. 
I, GILSTON RoAD, THE Bottons, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


REINCARNATION OF ANIMALS ? 
To the Editor of the OccuLT Review. 


i DEAR SIR, —Can anybody explain the following case? A 
lady in R—— had a pet poodle dog. This animalseemed to have 
almost human intelligence and to understand nearly everything 
that was said. It was especially fond of the lady’s mother, Mrs. 
S——. In the course of time Mrs. S.— died, and not long after- 
wards the dog was killed by being run over by a carriage. 

About a year after this accident the said lady obtained another 


_ Poodle dog, a puppy, which in its external appearance had agreat 


resemblance to the defunct animal. Now there was a life-size 
oil-painting, a portrait of Mrs. S—— hanging in the parlour, and 
when the puppy for the first time was introduced into the parlour 
and saw the painting, he jumped upon a table in front of it, 
Stared at the portrait and gave a continuous howl as if of recog- 
nition and grief ; but on no subsequent occasion did he repeat the 

Same manifestation. ` 
_ T will not attempt any explanation of this event, but merely 
§ive the facts as they occurred. 
; Yours truly, 
Hea 
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THE second issue of Mr. Mead’s quarterly, The Quest, fully main- 
tains the interest and the promise of the first number, especially 
for students of comparative religion—and, we might say, com- 
parative occultism. Dr. W. F. Cobb, writing on The Nature of 
Culture,” distinguishes between culture and civilization, con- 
sidered as the sum-total of all discoveries, inventions and appli- 
ances by which the outer life of man is enriched, while culture 
stands for a different order of facts :— 

Its primary concern is with that inner world where man escapes from 
the outer world of necessity, and is free to obey his own impulse to freedom. 
Civilization places man at the head of the visible world ; culture delivers 
him from subjection to it, and makes him free of the ideal world; teaches 
him that while he is one with nature he has also power to transcend nature, 
and enter into inner communion and living relationship with the Power 
of which Nature is but the symbol or sacrament. Culture spiritualizes 
and frees man, and its high-priest is the artist. 

Dr. Cobb proceeds toconsider the three functions by which 
culture serves man’s higher purposes, viz., science, religion and 
art. Miss Maud Joynt, by a mixture of mathematics and mystic- 
ism, arrives at the seeming paradox that “ only when we have 
reached absolute zero do we attain to the primal Unity and ultim- 
ate Infinity.” Ancient beliefs are studied in the articles entitled : 
“ Anthropology and the Old Testament ;” “ The Resurrection of 
the Body” (illustrated from a Mithraic ritual); “ An Early 
Judeo-Christian Hymn-book,” recently discovered by Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris ; “ Orpheus—the Fisher,” compared with fish- 
symbols in various cults ; “ The Gods and Creation-Myths of the 
Kalevala,” showing that the Finnish epic contains a mixture of 
Shamanism and Animism with Christianity, The Aura, the 

philosophy of Eucken, and the mysticism of Maeterlinck, also 
_ form subjects of consideration by competent writers. : 

The Annals of Psychical Science, in addition to an appreciation 

of the late Professor Lombroso by M. C. de Vesme, and a continua- 

on of Mr. H. Dennis Taylor's article on the physiology of visual 

ucination, contains a discussion by Mr. Hereward Carrington 

he Psychology of Planchette Writing,” in which he quotes 

approval an explanation given through planchette itself as 
manner in which a spirit can act even upon inanimate — 

c, provided that by contact or proximity it is for the time 

rapport with the medium. Mr. F.:C. Constable describes 

ses a “ veridical dream,” by which a person in Ireland — 

f a colliery explosion at his native place neat — 
teats rs 
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Bath. Some remarkable phenomena arising out of experiments 
in “ table-turning,” or rather, tilting, are described by Dr. H. 
Salveton. The table gave correct replies to questions, even when 
the facts were at the time unknown to any person present, such 
as revealing the author of a delinquency, who wassent for by an 
officer who was present, and taxed with the fault, which he there- 
upon confessed. The last incident narrated is in a high degree 
dramatic and exciting. 

In the Journal of the American S.P.R., Dr. Hyslop, in com- 
menting on Mr. Podmore’s latest book, takes the same ground 
with regard to “ suggestion ” that he has several times previously 
done in denying that “ telepathy ” can be considered as an ex- 
planation of the facts for which it is in reality only a descriptive 
term. He affirms that “ suggestion ” is not an explanation of 
anything whatever, nor does it render hypnotic and therapeutic 
phenomena intelligible, because it only assumes, without indicat- 
ing, the causal agent intermediate between the idea in the opera- 
tor’s mind and the result produced on the patient. Dr. Hyslop 
says :— 

“Suggestion”? is a mere name for a situation and the concomitant 
incident of an unknown cause for the effect observed. It does not even 
classify a phenomenon, because it does not indicate the characteristic 
which assimilates it to the known. It is only an index of a complex situa- 
tion whose explanation and causal agent we have still to find. We are as 
ignorant of the cause in “ suggestive” therapeutics as we are of the mode 
of molecular activity in the brain. There is a wide chasm to be bridged 
between “ suggestion ” and the cures attributed to it, and we know nothing 
about the intermediate agents producing the effect. . . . What we need to 
know is the “ missing link’ of causal agency between the “suggestion ” 
and the cure... . We have still to seek and find a scientific account of 
mental therapeutics. . . . The use of the term induces Philistines to accept 
facts which they would not accept under any other phrase, and prepares the 
Way for really scientific men to investigate and explain them rationally. 

Among the.miscellaneous incidents given after investigation 
are Some curious dreams, one of which was that a certain hen laid 
an egg in the shape of a Bartlett pear. The lady to whom it 
occurred told her dream at the breakfast table, and everybody 
laughed at the foolishness of it. But when she went to her hen- 

ouse, she found an egg laid by the very hen she saw in her dream, 
and in Shape the egg was a perfect Bartlett pear. The shell was 
Preserved to show to sceptics. Other dreams, of a more compli- 
cated nature, turned out equally true to facts which subsequently 
occurred. Another incident relates to a peculiar manifestation 
a © be seen near Fishkill, on the Hudson River, on the night of 
Ober 20 every year, while at the Van Cortlandt Manor House, 
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near Croton, N.Y., there is a “ frequently recurring incident ” 
of a carriage being heard to drive up to the house, and apparitions 
are said to be seen at an old colonial mansion in Massachusetts. 

An answer by Mrs. Besant, in the Theosophic Messenger, 
throws light on the question formerly debated in this Review, 
“Do Ghosts have Clothes ?”’ or, as Mrs. Besant puts it, “ Do 
clothes have ghosts?”’ She says that when a man is out of the 
body, either temporarily or permanently, the “ghost clothes ” 
are the clothes which the man thinks of himself as wearing ; and 
she tells of an English Theosophist, who was always very particu- 
lar about his dress, appearing on the astral plane at the house 
of a Master, in evening dress, a most incongruous garb in the 
Himalayas. 

The Psychic, for “ Aquarius, 1910’ says that desire added to 
concentration can wrench any secret from Nature. Men concen- 
trate their minds on the problems of science and of life, and we 
have the astronomer, the geologist, the philosopher. The real 
business of man is “ the development of his spiritual nature, the 
unravelling of those conditions that blind the vision of the perfect 
Self, resident in the innermost soul of all.” Savonarola, as 
quoted in The Word, said :— 

The Divine Life is all powerful. It can overcome and surmount every 
obstacle, and lead us to estimate earthly things at their true worth by 
assuring us of the existence and enjoyment of it within ourselves. _It is the 
great mystery from the beginning of the ages, hidden from the worldly 
wise, undiscovered and therefore unappreciated by the selfish and carnal, 
unrevealed and therefore unknown to the sensualist and wrong-doer. 

Michael Wood, in The Healer, argues ingeniously and curiously 
to prove that the sacrament of extreme unction may have a real 
effect on the body of a dying person. Matter is an interplay of 
energies, and mind has a creative or formative power even over 
the physical body, but much more so over the finer (yet perhaps 
semi-physical) body which separates from the physical body at 

death, and forms the vehicle for the spirit. 

If there be any truth in the idea that there is a permanent physical 
element in the body, the garment of the Life Immortal, stamped as it were 
with the individual colour of the created spirit, it is possible that the sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction was originally designed to free this permanent 
element in the body from the creation of the perverted human will—sin. 

With regard to the establishment of holy wells as centres of 
religious observance in the early days of the British Church, this 
writer believes that spiritual knowledge, and not superstition, lay 
at the root of this practice; they were for “ the cleansing of the 
true body from the canker of evil-doing.”’ 
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CHRISTIANITY AT THE Cross Roaps. By G. Tyrrell. Longmans & 
Co. 


To the general reader the most interesting and perhaps the most enlighten- 
ing part of Father Tyrrell’s last volume will probably be that which deals 
` with the problem of Modernism in the Roman Church as contrasted 
with that same problem in the ranks of Liberal Protestantism, and which 
shows how great a gulf lies between the followers of Loisy on the one 
hand and those of Harnack on the other. To the former Christ’s person- 
ality “ is that of the indwelling Spirit.” He is not the Christ of philosophy 
or humanitarianism or anything else, but the Christ whose Christhood stands 
for “all that they mean by God,” while the latter “could only find the 
German in the Jew—the nineteenth century in the first, the natural in 
the supernatural. Christ was the ideal man; the Kingdom of Heaven 
the ideal humanity. If God remained, it was only the God of rationalism 
and moralism.” Such at least is Father Tyrrell’s criticism of Harnack’s 
Das Wesen des Christentums. 
Few will be able to read the chapters that follow, setting forth for 
the modern man with his modern needs the real harmony that exists 
between Catholicism and the Gospels, without realizing their touching 
beauty and their spiritual insight; without realizing too, perhaps, the 
shadow of pain that lies behind them, since it is precisely here that the 
writer's own soul-tragedy steps in. For while conceding to the Church 
which he loved with all that was deepest and truest in himself, a catho- 
licity of substance, he denies her catholicity of form. 
: “Religion must be as catholic as science—its form must grow lest 
its spirit burst that form asunder,” is the burden of his cry, leaving one 
tempted to ask if the comparison is a possible one. For surely the catho- 7 
licity and growth of science are dependent upon intellectual processes and 
accretion, that of religion upon experience and apprehension of the implicit, 
and does not this again imply a growth of the individual spirit rather 
than of the Spirit of an Absolute Church ? To the mere outsider it looks 
as though Father Tyrrell, with his passionate idealism, wanted both 
to keep his Church and to destroy it. But this may be because his whole 
Conception of the evolution of religion is difficult to follow, partly because, 
owing probably to a reaction against the rigidity of Jesuit thought and 
training, he has a tendency to fly off at argumentative tangents and so 
Confuse the main issue, partly because he apparently makes no distinction 
between Hegelian logical evolution in which the Absolute is present in 
fach ‘stage as well as in the Whole, and Darwinian evolution in which 
Peele as such is not present in any of the parts. It is, however, only 
i E ze recall that this and some minor obscurities, such as his use of 
race tase “ development of categories”, which surely has no meaning, 
a Ae be a vague memory of Hegelianism, might have been removed 
© writer not died, leaving his work unrevised. 


N. A. 
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Two THEBAN QUEENS. By Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., Ltd., Dryden House, 
Gerrard Street, W. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


ALL that we know of thelifeand history of the great Egyptian civilization 
has come to us by the hands of archeologists, whose patient and arduous 
researches among the tombs of the dead have given us a chronology which 
is practically intact and indisputable. In the present instance the author 
is solely concerned with the records of the two Queens, Nefert-ari Mer- 
en-Mut, “the beautifully resplendent one, beloved of Mut,” and Ty-ti, 
wife of Amenhotep III, and mother of the great Reformer. A very 
graphic and elaborate description of the tombs of these illustrious 
Queens is given by Dr. Colin Campbell, together with a translation of the 
inscriptions which adorn the walls of the various chambers of the build- 
ings and an interpretation of the symbolical pictures thereon. 

In addition to the author’s work the attractiveness of the book is fur- 
ther enhanced by reproductions of the mural paintings and sculptures 
to be found in the tombs, most of which have inscriptions quoted from 
The Book of the Dead. This valuable work is, I believe, the latest note 
upon the subject of these famous tombs, and in regard to that of Nefert- 
ari, at all events, is unique in many respects. 

SCRUTATOR. 


JUDAISM AS CREED AND Lire. By Rev. Morris Joseph. London: 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. Price 3s. 6d.» 


SOMEWHERE between the orthodoxy of Judaism which appeals to the 
authority of the Talmud and the Shulchan Avuch and the liberalism of 
modern times which sets but little store by historic sentiment and tra- 
dition, there is a viewpoint which has equal regard to the conservative 
sentiment and the exigences of contemporary life. Dr. Friedlander’s 
work may be taken as a type of the conservative standpoint, and this 
is the general one among writers on Judaism. The Liberal Judaism 
of Mr. Montefiore is at the other extremity of Jewish teaching. A study 
of these works will fit the reader of the present volume by Rev. M. Joseph 
to appreciate the moderate or middle-ground view of Judaism. The 
following sentences fully convey the purport of the work :— 


__“ Judaism is the growth of thousands of years, and countless minds have 
contributed to its evolution. It is the task of the modern Jew to establish a 
modus vivendi between this necessarily heterogeneous product and the great 
intellectual and social movements of his age.” 


Obviously it must be a process of selection, and what is out of harmony 

_ with the modern environment must be allowed to fall out of the system. 
What is perennially good and true, and therefore adaptable to all conditions 
e, will be retained. A new Judaism will arise in contrast with the 

nal orthodoxy, a Judaism which will be employable in modern 
nstances. To this end, having due regard to the value of evolutional 

erence, the learned author has presented the teachings of Judaism 

ed and life to all those among “the people of the Book” who 

a modern adaptation. 

} : j : ScRUTATOR. 
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Tue OLD AND New Macic. By Henry Ridgeley Evans. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 


TuE book that is written to explain, or I had rather say to explain away, 
all the Thaumaturgy of the ancient civilizations, has need of a certain 
degree of reservation. Dr. Carus, in a creditable introduction to the 
work of Mr. Evans, derives “ Magic” from the Akkadian Jmga, Assyrian 
maga, the Rab-mag being the supreme Magus or Hierophant. The 
close association of the magical art with every sacerdotal religious 
system is an obvious temptation to spell priestcraft. Probably “ magic ” 
followed the known degeneration of mediumism in that the spurious 
presentment followed upon the loss of the original faculty. Cagliostro 
is held up by Mr. Evans as “a study in charlatanism,” but we have to 
thank him for some very conclusive testimony regarding the extraordinary 
faculty of this singular person. He cites the authority of the Countess 
du Barry regarding the use made by Cagliostro of magic mirrors. On 
his introduction to the Countess by Cardinal de Rohan, who described 
him as “a genuine Rosicrucian who holds communion with the elemental 
spirits,” he gave the Countess a leather case containing a magic mirror 
—“a metallic glass in an ebony frame, ornamented with a variety of 
magical characters in gold and silver ”—and told her she might therein 
read her future. “If the vision be not to your liking,” he remarked 
impressively, ‘‘do not blame me. You use the mirrorat your own risk.” 
Cagliostro recited some cabalistic words and bade her gaze intently on 
the glass. She did so, and in a few moments was overcome with fright 
and fainted away. 

So much for the story as it appears in Du Barry’s memoirs. No clue 
is afforded by her as to the nature of the vision, but it is suggested that 
she may have beheld her blonde head “sneeze into the basket.” Even 
so, the preparation of such a picture by anyartificial method by Caglios- 
tro would be an admission of his own faculty of reading the future, 
whether by the magic mirror or aw claire. Cagliostro and Borri are 
parallel cases, There are those among the sober-minded who find some- 
thing acceptable in the teachings of Borri. Mr. Evans gives us a very 
complete and exceedingly interesting account of all the great conjurers 
and their special tricks, his work engaging over five hundred pages, many 
of which are adorned with fine illustrations and portraits of his chief 
Subjects, _ 

SCRUTATOR. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF RELIGIONS. By Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D. 
(Leipsic). London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 

AN epitomized study of religious philosophy which tends to distinguish 

those elements of belief which are more or less universally characteristic 

18 in every way a useful and valuable piece of work. In all religious 

Systems there are phases which are distinctive and others which are 

Common to them. A comparative analysis, such as this so boldly 

attempted by Mr. Ward, cannot fail of appreciation. The fact that religious 

thought has in all ages and climes dominated racial evolution and left 
its mark upon physical, social and political development, extending even 

5o far as to preserve certain vegetable and animal species because of their 


t 
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religious associations, should serve to impress on us the importance gof 
its study. Other limitations do not allow a critical review of Mr. Ward's 
book, but inasmuch as he hasincluded the classification of Professors Ticle 
and Whitney and of Dr. Fairbairn, it will go without saying that his own 
views must adequately cover the ground of inquiry. It is a work sincerely 
to be commended. 


ScRUTATOR. 


Tue MESSAGE oF Puito Jupaeus. By Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 
A.M., Ph.D.,M.D.,etc. London: Luzac & Co., 46, Great Russell 
Street, W. 


Ir will be generally obvious that the burden of thought held by a con- 
structive and useful mind such as that of Philo is worth sharing. The 
dignity, loyalty and philanthropy of Philo recommend him in places where 
his Jewish evangel may not be entertained. On his own showing Philo 
was a visionary and an ecstatic, though at mature age political and civil 
duties appear to have obscured his spiritual perception. But what Philo 
has to say of himself is worth knowing since what he has to say of others is of 
so much consequence to those who have explored the thought of his time. 
Some useful synoptic notes on the psychology of Philo show 
that he was an eclectic and as much influenced in his beliefs by the 
Opinions of Aristotle as by the teachings of Plato or of the Stoics. A book 
that embodies the whole of his thought in conveniently digested and 
orderly form is sure to prove very acceptable to the student of religious 
philosophy. 

se ‘ SCRUTATOR. 


THE REVELATION TO THE MONK oF EVESHAM ABBEY. Rendered 
into Modern English by Valerian Paget. London: Alston 


Rivers, Ltd., Brooke Street, Holborn Bars, E.C., 1909. Price 
5s. net. 


Tuts is the first appearance of the “Revelation” in modern English 
dress, and it is to be welcomed accordingly. The unique impression 
in the British Museum was copied and edited by Professor Arber, but 
this did not secure wide popularity. The present volume gives us the 
old classic in readable and pleasant form. 
The “revelation ” is a kind of pre-Dantean Divina Commedia. Its 
date is I196—about a century before Dante began his great work. The 
= farrative is probably a true account of the visionary experiences of the 
as mystical author (a monk of Evesham Abbey in Worcestershire) mixed 
ee with Some imaginative embellishment. The first part describes the 
K liness and trance of the monk, with details concerning life in the monas- 
tery ; the second and main portion gives the story of his journey through 
12 gatory and Paradise, to the gates of Heaven itself, and his return to 
s life, with complete recovery from his sickness. The monk’s guide 
-his Virgil, so to speak—was St. Nicholas; and the teaching of the 
ook, as partly epitomized in words put into the guide’s mouth, is directed 
nst th depravity of religions life—indeed, its “ deadness,” as inveighed 
st by Milton in Lycidas four hundred years later—and to inculcate, 
portance of good works, as illustrated in dramatic 
ity plays as Everyman. 


ollection, Haridwar 
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The eschatology is of the usual orthodox stamp, and, like much of pi 
Dante, is rather painful, reading. Modern nerves are too sensitive to y 
find zest, or even aesthetic pleasure, in descriptions of the torments which | 
lost souls endure in “scorching flames,” and of devils that “ beat them È 
sorely with scourges and forks,” piercing them “ with fiery nails even pi 
to their bones,” etc., etc. But in those rude times, strong morality l 
medicine was needed, and very material tortures were all that could be “| 
understood. f 

The rendering into modern English is excellently done. The language 
is readable, yet the ancient flavour is not lost ; and there is literary charm 
throughout. The book is well worth a place, say, between Dante and 
Bunyan. 


J. ARTHUR HILL. 


CHRONICLES OF CLOISTER AND Cave. Eighty Texts illustrated in 
Anecdote. By the late Rev. L. M. Dalton, M.A. London: 
Skeffington & Son, 34, Southampton Street, W.C. . 


THESE anecdotes, or legends, were translated from a collection printed in 
A.D. 1490, and the quaint style of the original pious compiler has been 
retained as far as possible in the present version. Some of them appear 
to be ancient, being ascribed to various Fathers of the Church and early 
Christian writers. While many of them are moral tales only, there is also 
a considerable proportion of stories, whatever may be their authenticity, 
which deal with visions, clairvoyance, and various psychic and spiritual 
experiences. They form a curious and interesting collection of typical 


medizval religious stories. : 
S. 


Tue Wispom oF Protinus. By Charles J. Whitby, B.A., M.D., 
Cantab. London: William Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. Price 2s. net. 


Many scholarly translations of the Enneads of Plotinus have been suc- 
ceeded by as many learned expositions of his philosophy, but with the 
exception of Mr. Mead’s able work and perhaps that of Dr. Bigg on Neo- 
Platonism, nothing of coherency involving a system of thought is to be 
found in the discussion of the Plotinian principles outside of the com- 
mentary on the Enneads by Bouillet. The work of interpreting the 
thought of the disciple of Ammonias Saccas to the English reader has, 
however, found a man equal to deal with it in a sympathetic and masterly 
Manner. Dr, Whitby has his subject thoroughly in hand, and many 
obscure passages in the Enneads find ready and intelligible meaning when 
Teferred to the system of Plotinus as conceived by this exponent. There 
can be no doubt that Plotinus had access to Oriental philosophy, and 
those who have argued that no such system of philosophy was extant 
a his day, do violence to the reputations of many competent Orientalists. 
tis also clear that he was imbued with the Platonic philosophy as revived 
and interpreted by Ammonius, and it is equally evident that Plotinus 
alone attempted a comprehensive exposition of the Neo-Platonic teach- 
ings in a Concrete and systematic form. In fact, it is to him that we 
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owe our ideas regarding the teachings of Ammonius, who himself left 
nothing in writing. : = 

In Dr. Whitby’s work we have a thoroughly intelligible and complete 
exposition of the classic of Plotinus, and probably no writer has given 
us a clearer or more synthetic view of the truths contained in the Enneads 
than he. It is a work of considerable merit, and one that can confidently 
be recommended to the general reader. 

SCRUTATOR, 


Tue Puysics OF THE SECRET Doctrine. By William Kingsland. 
London: The Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond 
Street, W., 1910. Demy 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE volume before us forms a valuable contribution to the literature 
of Theosophy in its scientific aspect. The able author of Scientific Ideal- 
ism, however, in the present work is more especially concerned with 
showing how the trend of modern Science more and more fully vindi- 
cates the conception of the Cosmos put forward in Madame Blavatsky’s 
Magnum Opus, the Secret Doctrine. In the words of the author him- 
self, “Our main object is to set forth in as clear and concise a form as 
possible certain concepts which it (Occult Science) presents as to the 

nature of Matter and Force (or Substance and Motion), so far as these 
concepts have been presented to the public in Theosophical literature 
within the last twenty-five years or so.” 

Starting with an elucidation of fundamental principles, Mr. Kings- 
land points out that the fundamental difference between orthodox Science 
and Occult Science lies, primarily, in the point of view from which the 

-Question of phenomenon is regarded. Whilst orthodox Science regards 
the phenomenal universe as a definite reality to be investigated and 
known altogether independently of any question as to the nature of life 
and consciousness, Occult Science, on the other hand, recognizes that all 
phenomena are modes of manifestation of Life. Occult Science, however, 
is in agreement with orthodox Science in regard to the question of the 
indestructability of matter and of energy, and in upholding the great 
law of Evolution. 

Space will not permit of our following the author’s exposition of his 
Subject in detail, Suffice it to say that the chapters on Primordial Sub- 
Stance, the Nature of Force, Evolution, etc., form an illuminative syn- 
thesis of much valuable information s 
volumes of the Secret Doctrine. 

_ a diagram is furnished, 

to the observations of 

supplement by first-ha 
_ subject of the constitu: 
watsky in the Secret Doctrine, 


In so far as it is possible in a work of this nature, technical terms have 
voided, so that those who are unacquainted with the Secret Docirine 


s carefully-written book an explanation of many puzzling allu- 
solution of many obscure points, 
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SpAcE AND SPIRIT. By R. A. Kennedy. London: Charles Knight 
& Co, Ltd., 227, Tooley Street. 


BETWEEN the matured world of our sense-perception and the immaterial 
world of our thought and consciousness, there is a nexus which, while 
perfectly obvious to us in reason, is most difficult to trace in a manner 
which is at once satisfactory to both science and philosophy. 

Mr. Kennedy has attempted in the present work to demonstrate that 
all things are resolvable into two absolutes, Space and Spirit. He appre- 
hends a spatial universe and a spiritual universe, the former being depend- 
ent on the spiritual for what it contains. What we cognise as 
matter, energy and mind are in this scheme recognized as emanations into 
the spatial universe from the profound storehouse of the spiritual, being, 
in fact, spatial forms assumed by spiritual forces. This concept is sus- 
piciously near to the doctrine of correspondences, wherein matter is the 
ultimate expression of Spirit, as form is that of Force, whence it arises 
that for every spiritual form there is a corresponding material form. But 
inasmuch as Mr. Kennedy derives mind from spirit, he must logically 
derive Space, a mental concept, from spirit also. Then it can hardly 
be maintained that there are two absolutes. The concept is illogical. 

Yet there is so much in Mr. Kennedy’s work that is provocative of 
deep thought that it is perhaps premature to draw conclusions as to its 
value as a system of thought from a first statement of its principles, and 
I would earnestly commend it to an impartial consideration by others who 
possibly may view it in a better light. In any case Mr. Kennedy’s commen- 
tary on Sir Oliver Lodge’s work will be found to suggest many new 
issues. 

SCRUTATOR. ` 


MUTUAL RECOGNITION IN THE Lire Bryonp. By H. H. T. Cleiffe, 
M.A. London: Elliot Stock, 6r and 62, Paternoster Row, 
E.C. Price 2s. net. 


THIS book, which contains a Preface by Archdeacon Sinclair, is one that 
touches an important aspect of the Other-world problem. Psychical 
Tesearch is coming very near to an experimental proof of soul survival. 
It is of some interest, therefore, to review the traditional evidences for 
mutual recognition in the world beyond. Archdeacon Sinclair says: 
“Tf we take recognition out of the scheme of the future world, then all that 
the inspired writers tell us of it ceases to have meaning and purpose.” 
While admitting the à priori argument which involves individual memory 
as a necessary factor in any intelligible scheme of a future life, we cannot 
be wholly persuaded by tradition. Evidence of a more weighty nature 
1S required and is forthcoming. Yet it is of interest to learn that the 
orthodox teachings of Christianity are wholly in support of the logical 
assumption that immortality includes familiarity and intimacy with our 
earthly associates, and even extends to an intuitive or spiritual recognition 
of those whose names are beacon-lights in the religious and social history 
of the world. Mr. Cleiffe has embodied in his book all the scripture 
a e on this subject which makes particular appeal to the Christian 
er. 


SCRUTATOR. 
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Nature’s Herp to Happiness. By John Warren Achorn, M.D, 
London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 
Price rs. net cloth, 6d. paper. 


Dr. AcHorN may be called “ the ground doctor,” for he has taken a new 
line of thought and practice in the treatment of nervous diseases by 
employing the soil as a therapeutic agent. He says :— 


** As children we played in the dirt and were healthier for it; as old men 
we should return to the soil. This is where old age rightly belongs, for this is 
where it flourishes best.... Until one has tried the real thing, he cannot 
expect to appreciate the difference between it and a compromise.” 


That the best sort of restfor growing and healthy people is a change 
of occupation everybody is agreed ; but after a certain period of life is. 
reached, any radical change except a return tonature is harmful. Those 
who are suffering from nervous debility, depleted energies, ennui, and the 
concomitant troubles of mental irritability and insomnia are among the 
prematurely aged, and their treatment is exactly that which is recom- 
mended for old age, the ground treatment. What this method properly 
consists in may be best gathered from a study of Dr. Achorn’s clever and 
enlightened treatise, which I would heartily recommend to all and 
sundry. The book is a valuable addition to the Mind and Body hand- 
books published by this firm, and is uniform in style with the rest of the 
series, 


SCRUTATOR. 


Tue Worin REAL Bur Invisiste. By “ Aziel.” London: Chas. 
Taylor, 22, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


Tuts book is an attempt to throw light upon many disputed points of 


doctrine in Christian faith, the argument being of an inspirational rather 


than logical character. The author claims a degree of inspiration and 
finds his authority in the intelligence whose name the work bears. The 
teachings have the support of the Rev. Arthur Chambers, who contributes 
a Foreword to the book. Of the Sincerity of the author there can be no 
doubt whatever. Many of the subjects treated are of deep interest to 
those who, in this age of spiritual seeking, are alive to the value of 
knowledge of this kind, regarding r: 


1 atherthe nature of the communication 
than the putative source of its inspiration. 


ScRUTATOR. 
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THE POWER THAT WORKETH IN US, W photogavare ot 


By ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. net (by post, 3s. 8d.) 
Write for List of other works by Archdeacon Wilberforce, i ; 


MUTUAL RECOGNITION IN THE LIFE BEYOND. 


By the Rev. H. H. T. CLEIFE, M.A. Preface by the Ven. Archde. 
7 Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. net (by post, 2s. 8d.). SEEDED AND, 


“It is a pleasure to find a volume dealing with the life beyond the veil, free from f: i z 
lation and vain guesses.’’—Record. , m fantastic specu 


A STRIKING NEW WORK FOR MODERN THINKERS. s Be 


By LAMPADEPHOROS. Author of “F. D 
THE WAY OUT. December.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. REEN DTO 43) 


Being a Mental Autobiography of Constructive Philosophy. ers ; 

Write for Catalogue No. 102M of Theological Literature, sent free by post. | 

LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. | 
— CC err a 


RE-INCARNATION | 


A SERIES OF THREE CONFERENCES A f 
ON THE ABOVE LAW WILL BE GIVEN AT 


36, The Grove, Boltons, S. Kensington, S.W. 


(Three minutes from Earl's Court Station.) f 


By the Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON 


(Late Rector of Turks and Caicos Islands, W.I.) 
(Author of “ Progressive Creation,” “ Progressive Redemption,” and ‘‘ The Progress of a Mystic.” 


On THURSDAYS, MARCH 3rd, 10th & 17th} 4 i 
COMMENCING AT 5 P.M. il 


SUBJECTS OF LECTURES." 


March 3rd.—Re-Incarnation, in the Light of Christianity and 
the Holy Scriptures. 


» IOth.—Re-Incarnation and Evolution. 
»  I7th.—Re-Incarnation and Redemption. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR DISCUSSION WILL 
BE GIVEN AT THE CLOSE OF EACH LECTURE. 


TICKETS - Single, 3/-; Series, 7/6.§ 
To be obtained from the Hon. Sec., 36, The Grove, Boltons, S. Kensington, S.W. 
SSS SSS SSE ee 


“Sleep, chief nourisher in lifo’s foast.”—SmakesrzaRe. 


HYPNOTISM ana 


SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS CURE 


ALL NERVOUS DISORDERS AND BAD HABITS, STAGE FRIGHT, OHOREA, SOIATIOA, NEURALGIA, HEAD« 
ACHE, BLUSHING, WOMEN'S AILMENTS, Etc. FUNOTIONAL PARALYSIS. WANT OF CONFIDENCE. 


Insomnia, Alcoholism. Morphinism. Cigarette or Tobacco Habit. All Nervous Disorders yield. 
anes Js no remedy 20 succe esful, no tee £o soothing and restful to the Nervous System as the Hypnotio Treatment, 
and ee all other remedies fall. Testimonials from “patients can be seen. Write, enclosing stamped envelope for reply 


Mr. A CASE OF ALCOHOLISM, SMOKING and NERYOUS aay Z è 
f ~——— (First visit, July 28th) wrote, after three visits only, as follows :—"September 18th.—I bog to say I am 
cling very fit, and have no farther desire for either Alcohol or Tobaces.” 


kil INSOMNIA. 
oe JAT —Dear Sir,—I want to write and thank you and tell you how much better I am since you first treated me. For ay 
That I hava suffered greatly with my head and with INSOMNIA, and for the past twelve months my head has been 60 Fe 
ey 'e hardly known how to endure i ter your first treatment I have slept so well it has been necessary to call me. > 
varning, and I have scarcely felt any headache eince."" 


Dorms- Mr JAY, Hypnotist, c/o Tae OccuLt REVIEW, 164, Aldersgate St., E.C. 
“Throw physio to the dogs, I'I none of it ”—MACnETIH. 
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Is A WoRLD-RELIGION PossIBLE? By David Balsillie, M.A. Lon- 
don: Francis Griffiths. Price 4s. net. 


In an exceedingly clever and closely-reasoned argument the author shows 
that the true cause of the failure of orthodox Christianity to leaven the 
East is that the faith has not been presented in the pure form of the 
Founder’s own teaching. ; : 
Obviously any creed founded upon the conclusions of science or of 
philosophy must ultimately prove ineffectual ; for Science and philosophy, 
like dogmatic theology, are equally involved in antinomies and hypostases. 
When all is said and done by philosophy and science the riddle of the Uni- 
verse remains where it was—in the domain of argumentation. No final 
answer can be given without final knowledge. There remains the fact 
that the Universe is, and that we are related to it by our consciousness as 
to our sense and reasoning of it, and by our conscience as to our moral 
attitude in regard to it. Pressing us closely at every step is the need of the 
hour, of the moment; and there is a spiritual as well as a physical need. 
While sense and reason aid us in the satisfaction of our bodily desires, 
no less does conscience answer to our spiritual needs. It is to this spiritual 
consciousness, therefore, and not to any dogmatic teaching, that we must 
look for any expression of the religious fecling. The practice of the con- 
science is fundamental to a world-religion, while without it no true religion 
is possible. Research and speculation may go on for ever, but all religious 
considerations will finally be determined by pure ethics. To love God with 
all your heart and your neighbour as yourself does not involve any philo- 
sophical abstractions. It is pure Christianity and for that matter pure 
Confucianism, Buddhism, or Mohammedanism. ; 
SCRUTATOR. 


CLAIRVOYANCE AND CrysTaL Gazinc. By Madame Keiro. 
London: 131, Regent Street, W. 2s, od. post free. 


How far a book written by a natural clairvoyant can be of service to 
the average reader lacking “the third eye ” is a question which cannot 
better be decided than by a careful reading of Mrs. Yates Stephenson’s 
capable work. A portrait of the authoress reveals a countenance replete 
with tenderness and sympathy and so far different from association with 
the popular conception of the “ Black Art” and “ Witchcraft ” as to give 
a special degree of interest to this book by the last of the witches—for 
such Madame Keiro may rightly claim to be if so disposed. So, toos is ` 
the book itself an expression of the power of sympathy, responsiveness 
to the soul of things, to nature and humanity, without which, in a more 
or less actively and predominant degree, clairvoyance is an impossibility. 
It is the cultivation of this soul-sense of feeling with others and with 
Nature that here gains particular illustration. Occult powers may be 
cultivated. Various media may be used for the purpose of accelerating 
__ the process from the physical side of things, and a useful chapter on 
_ Crystal-gazing as among the more general means of inducing clairvoyance 
5 is included in the book. The peculiar advantages to be derived from the 

faculty of prevision are also set forth in a most convincing manner, various 
= historical cases being cited to this effect. The book, which is well written, 
= will prove of exceptional value to all who take an interest in this phase 
of psychic development. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


DID Christianity begin with Jesus Christ? The answer seems 
a fairly obvious one, but is not in reality nearly 


TRD so obvious as it seems. Most orthodox Christians 
CHRIS- : ? Baa 
Tranrry and indeed unorthodox ones—will be mightily 

© ANTEDATE surprised to learn that it is possible to cite even 
cHrist? 8° notable an authority as St. Augustine in the 


contrary sense. This is what™he says :— 


_That very thing-which is now designated the Christian Religion was in 
existence among the ancients, nor was it absent even from the commence- 
ment of the human race up to the time when Christ entered into the 
flesh, after which true religion, which already existed, began to be called 


Christian,* 
_ The similarity of many of the dogmas and practices of Chris- 
tianity with those of other religions, some dating back to times 
long anterior to Christianity, and others having no apparent 
Connection with that religion, has been the subject of periodical 
Comment from the times of the early Fathers of the Church up 
to the present date. Thus the French missionary Huc, in his 
* Quoted by Dr. Paul Carus in The Pleroma, an essay on the Origins 
cf Christianity. Chicago: the Open Court Publishing Co. London: 


Kegan Paul & Co. 5s. net. 
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travels in Tibet, was much struck with the resemblance between 
Tibetan and Christian ritual. He writes :— 


Grand Lamas wear on a journey, or when they perform some ceremony Í 
outside the temple, the service with a double choir, psalmody, exorcisms, j 
the censer swinging on five chains, and contrived to be opened and shut at \ 
will, benediction by theLâmas, with the right hand extended over the heads | 
of the faithful, the chaplet, sacerdotal celibacy, Lenten retirements from 
the world, the worship of saints, fasts, processions, litanies, holy water— 
these are the points of contact between the Buddhists and ourselves. 


Other travellers had been similarly impressed. Father Disderi, 
who visited Tibet in the year 1714, passed like comments. Fathers 
Grueber and Dorville travelled from Pekin through Tibet en 
route to India in the year 166r, and were equally astonished 
at the resemblances they noticed. Among the points they 
observed may be mentioned the fact that the dress of the 
Lâmas corresponded to that handed..down in 
ancient paintings as the dress of the Apostles,. that 
the discipline of the religious orders corresponded 
tothat in the Romish~Church,.that the idea of the 
Incarna on and also the-belief in paradise and purga- 
tory-were common 'to both,that they had prayers for 
the dead, convents.ofmonks and friars who made vows of poverty, 

‘obedience and_chastity,.that they used holy water, received.con- 
fessions“and gave absolution. These Catholic missionaries even 
went so far as to conclude from what they saw and heard that the 
ancient books of the Lamas contained traces of the Christian 
religion, which must, they thought, have been preached in Tibet 
in the time of the Apostles. 

Victor Jacquemont, the French botanist, who made an 
expedition from Simla to Tibet, early in the nineteenth century, 
wrote in the same strain, describing the resemblance as “ really 
shocking.” : 

If these similarities are more marked in Tibet than else- 

where, they are certainly not peculiar to that little known country. 
_ Professor Lawrence Mills, of Oxford, draws attention to another 


CHRIS- 
TIANITY’S 
COUNTER- 

4 FEIT IN 
TIBET. 


Religion in Ancient Persia,” where he observes in proper orthodox 
ashion that “it pleased the Divine Power to reveal some of 

he fundamental articles of our Catholic Creed first to the Zoro- 
_asttians, though these ideas later arose spontaneously and 
ndependently among the Jews.” 


The crosier, the mitre, the dalmatic, the cope or pluvial, which the / 


eee al 


Parallel of a like character in a recent essay entitled “ Our Own . 
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It is noteworthy that in the Zoroastrian religion Mithras, 
like Christ, is the mediator between God (Ahura Mazda) and 
man, that he is born of a virgin, and is called “ Righteousness 
Incarnate.” The Mithraist eucharist is similar to the Christian 
institution of that name (Justin Martyr, indeed, calls it “ the 
same ”). We are told in the sacred books of 
Mazdaism that the holy drink, haoma, and the 
consecrated cake, myazda, were taken for the 
purpose of nourishing the resurrection body. It has been sug- 
gested that the word mass is the same as this Persian myazda 
and also corresponds to the Hebrew mazza, the sacred un- 
leavened bread. 

But as is now well known it is not merely in ceremonial, 
rites and dogmas that Christianity resembles other religions 
that are generally believed to have had a separate and inde- 
pendent origin, but even the story of the Founder is discovered 
to have been anticipated in many of its most remarkable incidents 
by that of one who lived some 600 years before, viz. the Indian 
Buddha. If much of this earlier record is to be accounted 
legend this fact is far from detracting from the remarkable 
nature of the coincidences. Buddha, like Christ, commenced 
preaching when he was thirty years of age. Previous to his 

Buppna &reat encounter with Mara, the tempter, he fasted 

Ree forty-nine days and nights. Buddha had twelve 

curist, 8teater disciples. One of these was called Upathi- 

` shya (the beloved disciple). Buddha also, like 
Christ, had a treacherous disciple, Devadatta. Buddha com- 
manded his disciples to love one another “for by love alone 
can we conquer wrath,” and added, “ Do to others that which 
ye would have them do to you. Kill not.” Buddha’s comment 
on the command to “ Commit no adultery,” “ This law is broken 
by even looking at the wife of another with a lustful mind,” 
inevitably recalls a similar observation ascribed to Jesus. The 
following sentiments culled from the sayings of Buddha read 
like variants from the Gospel record, “ Who is not freed cannot 
free others. The blind cannot guide in the way.’—‘ As men 
Sow thus shall they reap.” —“ Whosoever piously bestows a 
little water shall receive an ocean in return,” —“ Be not weary 


A PERSIAN 
EUCHARIST. 


in well-doing.”—“ Give to him that asketh, even though it be 
but a little.” —“ Faith is the first gate of the Law.” * 


* I am ind a ; interesting book=ptb- 
lished be Foe -these quotations to avery, interesti 
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Certainly these coincidences appear remarkable enough. 
But what is more remarkable than any of them is the discovery 
that we find established at Alexandria in Egypt, 
at a date prior to the ordinarily accepted date of 
the teaching of Jesus, a sect of so-called Therapeutæ 
which was to all intents and purposes a Christian 
Church. These Therapeute are referred to by 
Philo in his De Vita Contemplativå (A.D. 25 

or earlier). “The Therapeuts have been recognized” (says 
Mr. G. R. S. Mead) “throughout the centuries..asidentical 
with the earliest Christian=Chureh—in—Egypt ... they were 
so like the Christians that the Church Fathers regarded them 
as a model of a Christian Church.” But not only were there 
Therapeuts in Egypt, there were Essenes, teaching similar doc- 
trines, and by some even identified with the Therapeuts, in Pales- 
tine and elsewhere, who are known to date back to the second 
century B.C. and probably much earlier. Josephus himself 
for a time joined one of these Essene communities. Another 
sect, certainly also pre-Christian in origin and apparently holding 
very similar tenets, were the Nazarenes, and it is noteworthy 

| that not only is Jesus called a Nazarene (the village of Nazareth 
“is very probably mythical), but St. Paul is spoken of in the Acts 
as being denounced as “ a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes.”” 
Apparently till well into the second century A.D., the Christians 
were generally called simply Nazarenes and identified with the pre- 
Christian sect. Epiphanius, writing of various heresies, alludes 
toes to these Nazarenes, of whom he confesses that he had 
THE Nazar- Ot 8reat knowledge, but lets slip the curious observa- 
enes? 108, “All Christians were at that time in like 
manner called Nazoroei (Nazarenes).”” There existed 

also at this time various other Gnostic sects such as the Mani- 
| cheans, Zabians, Ophites, etc., differing in points of importance 
| from the Essenes and Nazarenes, but also having numerous 
observances in common. Thus baptism and some form of the 
_ Eucharist were familiar religious rites in the neighbourhood of 

Palestine itself in immediately pre-Christian times. So also were 
‘Priestly celibacy and community of goods among religious sects, as 
well as establishments for monks and nuns, and notably the 

‘Tinitarian idea and the theory of the Logos or Word of the Eternal 
.* Asia Minor, Syria and Egypt were, in fact, overrun with 


THE 
THERAPEUTS 
A CHRIS- 
TIAN COM- 
MUNITY. 
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Gnostic sects during the period immediately preceding the rise of 
Christianity. Christianity appears to have been an offshoot of: 
one of these sects—the Nazarenes—which finally overshadowed 
the others, and then condemned all Gnosticism: but 


CHRIS- its own as heresy. In a remarkable book called 
TIANITY ě The Pleroma or Fulfilment, Dr. Paul Carus draws 
Not. attention to the fact that contrary to the gen- 
deen. erally accepted belief Christianity was of non- 


Jewish origin. The Gnostics derived their religious 
opinions from the farther East, and all the essential tenets of 
Christianity point back to Gentile origin. Says Dr. Carus :— 
Christianity is a religion which originated during the middle of the 
first century of the Christian era through the missionary activity of the 
Apostle Paul. He founded the Gentile Church upon the ruins of the ancient 
pagan religions, and he took his building materials, not from the storehouse 


of the faiths of his fathers, but from the wreckage of the destroyed temples 
of the Gentiles. 


Judaism was monistic, Christianity dualistic in its char- 
acter, and this is none the less true because the fact that Judaism 
was the religion of Jesus rendered inevitable the relationship 
between the two Creeds. The Christian inherited Jewish Scrip- 
tures and Jewish traditions, but the superstructure which was 
built upon them was of pagan or Gentile origin. It was a time 
when the old faiths of Greece and Rome had broken down. 
The conquests of Alexander the Great had introduced Eastern 
religious ideas to Western minds already partially familiar with 


them through the philosophy of Pythagoras. Later, the Roman 


legions brought home with them gods from Egypt and from 
the East, to establish them side by side with their own. Oriental 
Religions, and Oriental ideas became the fashion in Greek and 
in Roman Society, and Eastern and Egyptian Trinities acquired 
a new meaning through contact with Greek minds and the 
subtleties of Greek metaphysics. This fusion of the 
East and West, brought about primarily by the 
arms of Rome and Macedon, led thus to a corre- 
sponding fusion on the emotional-intellectual plane. 
The great Gnostic movement was the consequence. 
This movement, while it had its home on the Eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, swept in a more or less modified 
form over the whole Roman Empire. Religions that taught of 
Gods that die to rise again, entered the ancient homes of the Gods 
of Greece and Rome, and seemed by their very presence to sound 
the death knell of the Gods that were dying to rise no more. 


` THE 
MEETING 
OF THE 

EAST AND 
WEST. 
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In this Gnostic Revival many faiths, most of them having 
a number of common characteristics, were striving for the mas- 
tery. At one time it seemed as if Mithraism, 
the worship of the sun-god, might triumph. At 
another Neoplatonism seemed to be carrying all 
before it. At yet another some evolution of the 
ancient religion of Egypt appeared likely to assert itself. 
a Everywhere there was a wave of interest and inquiry, a desire 
a to probe the secrets of life, and to read a meaning into existence, 
Suddenly men became aware that one of the Gnostic sects, having 
its origin in Palestine, and to all appearance not greatly different 
from other Gnostic sects around it, was gaining adherents out 
of all proportion to the others. This was the sect of the Nazarenes : 
or Early Christian Church. 

It will now probably be clear how it comes about that corre- 
spondences with Christianity are found in so many and such 
diverse religions. Christianity was indeed the heir to the religious 
thought of the Pagan world, and, greatly as she is indebted to 
Judaism, the roots of Christian faith are to be found imbedded not 
so much in this as in the Gentile faiths of the nations around. Here, 
not in Judaism, we learn of Trinities and of the Word or Logos, 
in whose consciousness the phenomenal world took form. Here 
we read of Saviours—the word is unknown in Hebrew. Here we 
meet with Eucharists. Here we read of Sons of God who take 
human form. Here, also, of Gods who die—remain dead for three 
days—then rise again. Here we meet with mysteries and all those 
stages of initiation through which Christ was held to have passed, 
and the references to which in St. Paul’s Epistles and especially 
* are legion, though many of 
nslation of the current version. 
The question naturally suggests itself - this being the 
listianity first took shape as 
tather sect, how came it that, 


THE BATTLE 
OF THE 
RELIGIONS. 


To those, however, who look at history 
d common sense, it will be 


Pistle to the Hebrews is a Most interesting study in this 
lutely teeming, in the original Greek, with references to 
- Thope to recur to this point at a later date. 
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clear that there were certain definite causes which favoured the 
new sect and gave it a conspicuous advantage over its com- 
petitors. It was a case, in the Darwinian phrase 
of the “survival of the fittest” ; i.e., not neces: 
sarily the best, but the most qualified to grow and 
thrive under the then existing conditions. It is 
obvious that no religion can stand a chance of 
appealing to the masses unless, in the first place, it 
appeals to the emotions, and unless, in the second place, it does 
not demand as regards its essentials, any very high degree 
of intellectual power for their apprehension or acceptance. 
Both these points were necessarily fatal to such a religion 
as Neo-Platonism. The Neo-Platonic ideal appealed to 
‘the intellect, not to the heart, and it required intellectual 
powers of unusual acuteness to grasp its conceptions. The 
simplicity of the life of Jesus Christ and the appeal of his 


CAUSES 
OF THE 
TRIUMPH 
OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 


discourses to the man in the street, stood in marked contrast - 


to these deep speculations of the philosophers. The converts 
to Christianity were gained, not by the Athanasian Creed, but 
by the contemplation of the pattern of the life of Christ. Further- 
more the Christian, through taking over the traditions of Judaism, 
had the advantage of being able to claim a highly respectable 
pedigree for his religion. Christianity did not appear as a 
new fad sprung upon the world. While it appealed, on the one 
hand, to the rising aspirations of the human race, 
on the other it joined hands with the earliest records 
of the world’s history. Over and above this, the 


ST. PAUL 
SAVES THE 
SITUATION. 


its proselytes in the way of severe tests or ascetic practices. 
The practical genius of St. Paul grasped at once the fact that 
such rites as circumcision and other stringent Jewish observances, 
would act as a fatal deterrent to the widespread dissemination 
of the new gospel, and was prepared to break with his co-workers 
rather than give way on such a vital point. With the removal 
of this obstacle, Christianity at once qualified as a religion adapted 
to the needs of the world at large. 

_ These were undoubtedly all-potent aids to the new creed at 
its inception, but there was one factor in its favour without 
which it may safely be maintained that it would never have 
Obtained the predominant position which it has long held 
and still enjoys. Whatever transformations or disguises it 
Subsequently underwent, Christianity in its early days bore 
he undeniable hall-mark of a democracy of the most un- 
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compromising character. At a time in the world’s history 
when such sentiments had little or no political outlet 
or safety-valve, all those to whom the brother- 

CHRISTI- 150d of the human race was a precious doctrine 
ANITY A found in Christianity the true expression of their 

: DEMOCRATIC ideal. That brilliant Frenchman, Edgar Quinet, 
MOVEMENT. i one of his most masterly essays, draws a re- 

£: markable parallel between the French Revolution and the rise of 
Christianity. He points out that alone of all revolutionary move- 
ments, this particular one (like Christianity itself) arose and spread, 
regardless of the natural barriers of countries. The infection of its 
enthusiasm appealed to Belgians, Germans, Dutch, Italians, with 
the same force as it did to Frenchmen. Its doctrines disseminated 
themselves with lightning-like rapidity all over the Continent of 
Europe, simply because they. appealed to man as man, and not 
merely to the hopes, desires, or patriotism of any particular race. 
So with Christianity, the Cross of Christ was like an ensign held 
up before all the peoples of the world as a guarantee of present 
equality, no less than as an earnest of future bliss. In the early 
days of Christianity it was always noticed—and the fact was 
a subject of reproach to its votaries—that they were recruited 
almost exclusively from the ranks of the proletariat. 
Christianity was recognized to be, without any 
doubt whatever, the gospel of the poor, as Jesus 
had declared it. Those were not the days of wealthy Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments or society congregations, and when the 
politic Constantine adopted it as the religion of the Roman 
Empire, he well knew that he was making a bold bid for popular 
applause. All democratic movements—and this is just as true of 
Christianity as of any others—are invariably in the nature of 
appeals to the heart rather than to the intellect. It is men like 
Rousseau who set the current of the world’s opinion; the Vol- 
taires, with all their brilliancy, only “ work for the little public.” 


THEN AND 
NOW. 


=: My readers may be interested to know that Mr. H. Stanley 
_ Redgrove, the author of Matter, Spirit & the Cosmos, has arranged 
_ to deliver a course of six lectures on “ Mystical Philosophy ” in 
eA een Salon of the Eustace Miles Restaurant, Chandos Street, 
W.C., at 8 o'clock, on the evenings of Thursday, April 14, 21, 28, 
and May 5, 12, 19. Mr. Redgrove will also deliver an Introductory 
on the “ Problems of Philosophy,” at the same time and 
7- The price for the courseis 10/6, or 2/- a 
e lecture of April 7 will be delivered free. 
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AN EVENING WITH 
DANIEL DUNGLASS HOME 
By F. G. MONTAGU POWELL 


IT was, I think, in February, 1866, that the Star, John Bright’s 
paper, instituted a kind of commission to investigate the pheno- 
mena of spiritualism, then, at the hands of Mr. Home, obtaining a 
great vogue. I was staying in London, being then a young sub- 
lieutenant, R.N., with Mr. W. J. Evelyn of Wotton and Martin 
Tupper, the Swan of Albury, as we called him in affectionate 
banter. Martin procured an invitation on the commission, and 
taking me with him, we kept the appointment at Samuel Carter 
Hall’s house in Victoria Street, he being then editor of the Art 
Journal, a most striking personality, tall, with long wavy white 
hair and black bushy eyebrows. Both he and his wife were 
ardent spiritualists. 

As far as I can remember we found on arriving a Dr. Cameron, 
a lady, Mr. Robert Chambers, author of Vestiges, and two other 
men. Before Home arrived I remember Dr. Cameron placing 
the palm of his hand on the looking-glass in the dining-room and 
Showing streams of what he called electricity raying out, and 
dimming the glass from the point of each finger for some inches 
upward. Tupper did the same and so did I, with the same result. 
Presently Home came in, aman of medium height, with fair mous- 
tache and whiskers, hair rather curly, large liquid flashing eyes, 
and, as I should describe it, “ hung on wires.” We sat round the 
table, our hands on it, and at once “raps ” were heard. I noticed 
a distinction in the dull “ rap ” on the table and a metallic “ rap” 
on ‘the large brass castors. Tupper, who was much excited, 
asked who was rapping. Home asked for the name, and it was 
instantly spelled out, “ Iamblichus.” I didn’t know then who 
he was, but on asking Tupper, he told me and added, “I have 
been reading him up all the afternoon.” Presently Home said, 
I think we will go upstairs,” and leaving the room beckoned 
me to follow him, and we dashed upstairs into the double drawing- 
room. Turning to me he said, “Zoe, my dear wife, [she was 
dead] is with us now,” and opening a grand piano began to play. 


245 


ee her play a duet,” he said, and continuing, I saw the keys 
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above and below his hands pressed down, and forming a com- 
plete duet to his performance. “She is so strong,” he added, 
and presently the unseen hands with his on the keys, pressed the 
keyboard down until the further end of the piano was raised some 
three feet in the air. Then he jumped up, and pressing his hands 
on my shoulders said, “ I do like a young influence.” It may be 
imagination, but I can recall the sense of utter limpness after 
his embrace. Then Carter Hall, his wife, Tupper, Dr. Cameron, 
Robert Chambers, and some two or three others, came up, and 
we took our seats round a largish table in the middle of the other 
drawing-room. The grand piano part being now curtained off, 
a big chandelier had all its burners lighted, and there was a large 
fire burning. Carter Hall sat in a chair by the fire, Home at the 
head of the table facing the windows, Robert Chambers on his 
right, I sat next him, and Martin Tupper nearly opposite to me. 
After a minute or two Home said to Chambers, “ Your dear de- 
parted little girlishere. Wouldyoulikehertoplaytoyou?” “Oh 
yes,” saidChambers. “ Let the weelassie play her favourite tune.” 
At this an old-fashioned accordion lying on the floor about six 
feet to Home’s right and about four feet from Mr. Chambers, 
Tose about three feet in the air and played “ Ye banks and braes 
0’ bonnie Doon.” Isaw the bellows inflated and the keys move, 
but I saw no mechanism by which it was done. Then two forms 
materialized, one over a lady’s head opposite to me, and a face 
appeared above the curtains which, pinned together, screened 
off the little drawing-room. Then Home, leaning back in his 
chair, said, “I think I am going up.” His eyes were turned up, 
only the white showing, and he was ghastly pale. Presently, the 
armchair in which he was sitting rose up, his head hanging back and 
his legs and arms dangling, and went nearly to the ceiling, at the 
same time slanting toward the fireplace. There was a large 
mirror over the mantelpiece, with a beautifully carved frame by 
Grinling Gibbons. In the carving were birds’ nests and bunches 
of fern, of such delicacy of workmanship that the fronds quivered 
as you moved about the room. As the chair approached the 
frame, Carter Halljumped up from his seat on the’ opposite side 
of the fireplace, raising his right hand to ward off the chair. I 
tan round the other end of the table, raising my left hand to do 
the same. In doing this I passed under the chair, and I can still 
see the webbing under the seat, for it was directly over my head. 
However, the chair and Home in it 7 irr 
y went no nearer the mirror, 
but moved towards the window and came down. Home re- 


mained in a sort of trance for a minute or two and then got up 
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and rubbed his eyes, and slapping me on the back pushed his 
chair back to its place. 

Then taking his seat once more he asked any of us to question 
him, and Mr. Tupper, producing a key, asked Home to explain 
certain mysteries which I think perhaps I am hardly at liberty 
to refer to. Enough that Home immediately Suggested a solu- 
tion which Mr. Tupper told mea long time afterwards had been 
remarkably helpful. Then, going to the fireplace, Home took 
out with both hands a mass of burning and glowing coal. In 
passing Carter Hall, he made as though he would place the mass 
upon his silvery head, and Carter Hall drew back sharply. “Oh, 
I’m not going to burn you this time,” said Home ; “I’m going to 
set fire to this young man,” pushing the coal at the same time 
almost into my face. ‘“Touchit,” he said, which I did, and burned 
my finger, the scar on the second finger of my left hand still 
attesting to my folly or my heroism. After this the séance 
closed, and we departed. 

It was, I believe, a few days afterwards and in the same room 
that Home wrapped the burning coal round with Mr. Carter Hall’s 
hair, and no signs of burning appeared. It was also here that 
the two windows being open, Home, being levitated, went out of 
one window and returned by the other. 

It was about this time, I believe, that Mr. Browning wrote 
Sludge the Medium, referring as is generally supposed, to Home. 
It is well known that Mr. Browning was much affected by the 
ready conversion of his wife to spiritualism; under Home’s 
auspices. The episode of the spirit’s placing a wreath on E. B. B.’s 
head is well known. The incident of Home’s trial by the execu- 
tors of Mrs. Lyon and the resulting disgorgement of £24,000 is 
also well known. And it is difficult to find excuses for the whole 
transaction, if not impossible. I remember Home calling upon 
Our ambassador at Madrid and asking for patronage,if not for 
money, and on the ambassador (he told me this himself) declining, 
Home merely remarked, “I didn’t know Her Majesty could sing 
So well,” upon which a picture of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
hanging above the official chair broke into the National Anthem, 
to the dismay of the lackeys and A.D.C.’s who had hurried to the 

“Spot, 

Whatever else may be said, Home was a person of very 
remarkable psychic powers. Whether he always used them scru- 
Pulously or not is another matter. It has been said that all of 
“S Who saw him levitated were hypnotized. I deny it in my own 
case, and in that of Carter Hall more emphatically. There was 
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no hypnotism about the old man’s rush to save his carving. The 
same remark has been made, inter alia, of the well-known “ mango 
trick.” My younger son went the other day to Singapore. 
Knowing that he would probably see this trick (so called) at 
Ceylon, I charged him to pick a leaf from the mango tree as it 
emerged from the damped sand heap. He did so, and I have 
the leaf in my possession, an un-hypnotized mango leaf, pure 
and simple, with the characteristic turpentiny smell, which all 
would recognize. But my son was too keen himself to be mis- 
taken as to what he was doing. 

I am afraid that in this narration I have rather made of 
myself a pièce de resistance, but I can’t help that. I have 
recorded my own impressions, and I have never had the opportu- 
nity of comparing them with those of any other members of that 
group. It has been alleged that because the events happened 
so long ago, my memory is incapable of retaining the impressions 


produced. But I beg to differ, and on this ground. I was by ` 


far the youngest member present, and I think that impressions 
produced between nineteen and twenty are likely to be more 
permanent than those, say, of middle age. And I should like 
now to place these impressions on record, because I notice from 
time to time that Home’s excursions are referred to as “ so-called ” 
levitations. What they were on other occasions I know not, 
but on this occasion of which I speak Home was levitated, and I 
saw him. 

- One word more. Home’s name is thus spelled, and is pro- 
nounced after the Scotch fashion, Hume. I happen to know this, 
because on one occasion it is said that he called on Lord Home 
(pronounced Hume), claiming a relationship with him as head of 
the clan, a relationship which, I believe, was not recognized. 


+) 
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By SCRUTATOR 


ANYBODY who has recollection of having learned to draw a 
straight line or a regular curve will be well assured that the act 
belongs to the order known as purposive or voluntary action. 
The experienced artist or draughtsman will know equally well 
that drawing of the line or curve very soon falls into the region 
of the automatic and involuntary. The fact is that every action 
tends to become habitual, involuntary and automatic from the 
time of its first performance, whether it be merely the stroking of 
the moustache, the preening of the hair, the satisfaction of an 
appetite, or the recoilecting of a name. Even a mental attitude 
or viewpoint tends to become habitual and to that extent beyond 
the control of the thinker. 

What becomes of all these habitual memories by which 
our actions and thoughts are unconsciously controlled? They 
pass into the realm of the sub-conscious, and from time to time, 
as they are awakened by some suggestive stimulus from the nor- 
mal or attentive consciousness, they spring into activity and 
induce to repetitive action. The stimulating agent, its action 
on the sub-conscious self, and the automatic response are equally 
unperceived by the mind that is actively engaged. Only when the 
attentive mind is temporarily drowsy and in relaxation such 
automatic effects will manifest in feelings of uneasiness, rest- 
lessness and desire. The sub-conscious or automatic part of us 
manifests most strongly when the attentive mind is most actively 
engaged and preoccupied. In the human brain there are two 
bodies, naturally adapted to the reception, memory and expres- 
sion of these two sets or orders of mental function. The cere- 
brum, or grey matter of the brain, is the depository of all conscious 
thought and feeling. It is from the cortex of this brain that all 
mental energy proceeds. i 

The interior of the brain receives impressions from the afferent 
Centres of the senSe-organs. These sense-impressions are then 
Tadiated as vibrations through the grey matter of the cerebrum, 
Which Tesponds and adjusts the person by means of the afferent 
centres of the nervous system acting upon the muscles. 


But there is another brain called the corpora striata, or streaked 
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body, which is in effect the lieutenant of the superior cerebrum. 
To this brain are delegated all those actions which, while automa- 
tic or habitual, are yet under the control of the thinking part of 
us. I decide to walk to a certain place. My first few steps are 
purposive and are directed to the fulfilling of my intention. Then, 
acting under some suggestion of things heard or seen e» passant, 
I fall into a train of thought, or voluntarily pursue some subject 
of my own selection. But the trusty lieutenant of my brain, 
the corpora striata, keeps me going in the right direction. Not 
only that, but it also keeps me from colliding with passengers on 
the way orrunning my head against a lamp-post. Rather than 
that should happen it would bring me quickly to a halt. 


A. Corpus Striatum. Region of sub-conscious automatic action 
B. Cerebellum. Region of sub-conscious organic action 

C. Cerebrum. Region of attentive mind or normal consciousness. 
D. Medulla. Centre of nervous radiation 


Yet this is not the brain that tells me I am hungry or that 
I have exerted myself too much, or have eaten unwisely. 
That is another of my useful auxiliaries. Tt is the cerebellum, 


or leaf brain, the arbor vite. Its function is to keep the animal 


part of me in orderly relations with m supenorintell; th 
eid that die bedy mar ee y superior intelligence, to the 


: e regulated and nourished without my 
having to keep an eye continually on the clock. For this purpose 
it has a clock of its own—the heart, which tells it when food and 
rest are wanted. A 

It will thus be seen that there are parts of the encephalon 
adapted to purposive action, automatic action and organic action. 
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It is to the second of these, to which automatic action is related 
that I would refer the phenomenon known as automatic writing 
and drawing. But in doing so I would not wish to convey the 
idea that I negative the agency of extraneous intelligences. There 
are instances in which at least an extended consciousness in the 
medium, was necessary to cover the nature of the information 
thus received. The question of “ spirit agency ” in connection 
with such ‘automata as the planchette, ouija, etc., is beset with 
many difficulties, and what is called “ direct ” writing tends 
rather to complicate than to elucidate matters. It is always 
presumed that a medium can write normally, but drawing with 
any degree of elaboration and finish is not a presumed accomplish- 
ment. Consequently, the production of complex drawings rapidly 
executed by one who, to use her husband’s expression, “ could 
not draw a three-legged stool to save her life,” is a matter of no 
little psychological interest. However, I will here give my own 
idea of the elementary drawing of the article referred to, the pro- 
cess requiring eight strokes of the pen, together with the primitive 
hieroglyph employed by the Chinaman to represent a wooden 
thing to rest upon, and then leave my correspondent to tell the 
story in his own way. 


He writes :— 

“ It happened that early in 1895, while at Sydney, my wife and I with 
Our son were inmates of a house where spiritualistic phenomena had 
obtained a grip. Some there were who took the matter seriously, others 
regarding it in the light of an amusement. I, who had previously inves- 


tigated the subject, naturally approached it in more sober spirit. There 
were the usual rappings and table-turnings, but nothing of a satisfactory 
nature. Then automatic writing was tried. In this I took common 
part for awhile, butnot liking the general atmosphere of the ee I 
Subsequently decided to try’alone. My first attempt was void of any 
results, but on the second evening I obtained a movement of the pencil 
which quickly developed into writing, which took the form of a message of 
tather startling import, sufficiently convincing to assure me of the presence 
of some intelligence transcending my normal self. Names of persons were 
given and also an address which was quite unknown to me, but which I 
Was afterwards able to verify. 


“ My wife, hitherto sceptical of the whole matter, was so far impressed 
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by this experience as to be'induced to make a private and Serious effort to 
obtain similar results. She resolved to sit for one hour daily for a whole 
month and judge of the matter accordingly. It was decided that the hour | 
from noon to one o’clock should be adhered to daily. She sat at a table f 
holding a pencil over a sheet of notepaper. : 2 
“ During the first week the. pencil never moved from the spot where : 
it was first placed. A second week produced no better effect. My wife 
was getting disheartened, but I urged her to fulfil her purpose and sce the 
trial through the month. 
In the third week a 
movement producing 
wavy lines and angles 
was obtained, but all 
very crude and mean- 
ingless, like a child’s 
first attempts at writ- 
ing. Yet these inchoate 
scribblings might well 
havé spelled the word 
Hope ! ` 
“One morning dur- 
ing the fourth week I 
returned to lunch, and 
my wife having finished 
her séance had gone to 
the dining-room. On 
the table of the room in 
which I stood were the 
sheets of paper she had 
been using, and on one 
` of them I saw what 5 
appeared to be an 
Oriental drawing re- 
sembling the carving on 
some ancient Indian or 
Maori temple. I thought 
ae od * some visitor had been at 
A Noreen ene ae ae work, for [knew my wife 
AD LUSTRATION BY “ MENTHES. mail aGke Ghee cre ell 
At the luncheon-table I ‘inquired who had done the drawing and was aston- 
ished to hear that she had herself been made to do it during the previous 
hour. She was elated with her success and now willingly extended her 
Sittings to an additional hour in the evening. The drawings rapidly grew 
into remarkable designs and quaint-looking scroll-work. A drawing-book 
which I procured for her was rapidly filled with a number of strange sub- 
Jects, all of a distinctly antique appearance, some looking like fossils, masses 
of heads, bones and peculiar things buried in earth. All these drawings 
were accomplished with great celerity of action, and my wife now found 
that she could be ‘controlled’ in company equally well and even hold 
conversation while the work was in progress. The drawings of heads were 
becoming so fine and small that I-made an effort to obtain bolder effects, 
and on using a large sheet of paper and a Conté crayon, large and satis- 
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factory drawings were procured. In twenty minutes by the clock my wife 
completed a most elaborate piece of work representing a male head sur- 
mounted by a huge Oriental-looking helmet, supported by handsome scroll- 
work, and each day one of these extraordinary figures was produced. The 
remarkable feature was that in every instance the heads were drawn 
either with the face turned downwards or upwards, as if the figure were 
lying on its faceor back, and never upright as one would naturally draw 
them. Eight large drawings of this sort formed four distinct pairs of 
heads, being alternately a male and a female, set vis-a-vis. 

“No trance or abnormal condition occurred during these automatic 
drawings, but my wife’s hand perspired very freely and she spoke of a ‘ pecu- 
liar cold thril!’ passing down her arm into her hand, while at the end of 
every séance she was in a state of great exhaustion. Failing health finally 
put an end to these experiments, but before terminating them we obtained 
the information that the control was named ‘ Menthes,’ and this name was 
written several times in reply to our inquiries.” 


Here I must leave the subject with my readers. Menthes 
or the subconscious self? Spirit agency or latent faculty ? 


These are questions which I am not competent, in the circum- 
stances, to answer, ; 
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SPINOZA* 
By BERNARD O'NEILL 


PERHAPS the Jewish race never produced a more unworldly 
character than the outcast from their community who became 
a great philosopher. It was in Holland, in the seventeenth 
century, that Spinoza grew up to maturity, and entered upon 
those spiritual adventures which culminated in a view of things 
that caused him to be generally dreaded and reviled, both dur- 
ing his own lifetime and for many years after his death. Though 
he was disparaged by Bayle, Voltaire and Hume, his ideas were 
a seed destined to take root, grow and blossom, and the first 
real recognition of his greatness came in the eighteenth century 
from Lessing, who found in him a consolation which he could 
obtain nowhere else. The attention which had been drawn to him 
was riveted by Goethe, who spoke of him in the highest praise 
and whose own caste of thought was eminently Spinozistic. 
In one of his letters he says, “ I am reading Spinoza with Frau 
von Stein. I feel myself very near to him, but his soul 
is much deeper and purer than mine.” Upon first acquain- 
tanceship with him, Goethe, with that tendency towards the 
real which marked him throughout life, began to reason from 
the recorded biography of the philosopher to his alleged horrible 
Opinions, instead of arguing in the reverse manner, as had been 
done by his detractors ; and the more he studied him, the more 
he felt arising within him a mood of strength and serenity. 
Schleiermacher, Novalis and Heine were attracted to him, and 
Hegel went so far as to say that “to be a philosopher, one must 
first be a Spinozist.” It is said that among German philosophers 
Kant is the last who shows no traces of Spinozism. Among 
the French he has been studied, and Renan discoursed upon 
him at The Hague at the celebration of the bicentenary of his 


* Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man and His Well-Being. Trans- 
lated and edited, with an Introduction and Commentary and a Life of 
Spinoza. By A. Wolf, M.D., D.Lit., Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
at, and Fellow of, University College, London. London: Adam & 
Charles Black, xoro, Price 7s. 6d. net. . : 

To this book the writer is indebted for most of the information con- 


tained in his article. 
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death. In Holland a statue has been raised to him in the same 
city, and a complete edition of his works has been issued. Cole- 
ridge expressed his admiration for him, it has been shown that 
Wordsworth was influenced by his thought and Shelley began 
a translation of the Tractatus Theologico-Politicus, which was to 
have been published with a preface by Lord Byron. George 
Eliot is said to have left behind her a manuscript translation of 
the Ethics, there have been the brilliant essays of Froude and 
Matthew Arnold, the valuable Spinoza, His Life and Philosophy, 
by Sir Frederick Pollock, and Martineau’s Study of Spinoza. 

From the fascination which Spinoza exercised over so many 
distinguished minds, critical and creative, it is plain that he 
must have been the wielder of some compelling charm which all 
the apparent disadvantages of the abstract form into which he 
cast the thought of his greatest work, the Ethics, could not coun- 
teract. Part of this charm must be sought in the combination 
in a unique degree of supreme intellectual power with a rare 
nobility and sweetness. And this is reinforced by the presence 
of an atmosphere which, while it is not perhaps exactly expressed 
by the word religious, can only be the result of communion with 
the things that are abiding. 

Baruch Spinoza was born in Amsterdam on November 24, 
1632. The Jews of Amsterdam at that time were almost all 
refugees from Spain or Portugal, where they had concealed their 
religion from fear of the Inquisition. His father was in good 
circumstances, if not rich, and the substantial house in which 
he passed the last years of his life still bears on a stone tablet 
an inscription in Dutch which means The Upright Tapestry 
House. Of his six children only Rebekah and Baruch survived 
him when he died in 1654. Rebekah’s character may be par- 
tially gauged from the fact that she did her utmost to prevent 
Baruch from receiving his share of the inheritance when their 
father died. The brother went to law and won the case, and 
then let his sister keep everything except a bedstead. 

The most important teachers under whose influence Spinoza 
must have come during his school days were Rabbi Saul Morteira 
and Rabbi Manasseh ben Israel. Manasseh ben Israel was far 
the more remarkable character. A great teacher and a wide 
reader, inclined towards mysticism like many contemporary 
theologians and compelled by a strong desire to help his brethren 
in distress, he had broad sympathies, was devoted to scholar- 
Ship and was noted for his moral fervour. Rembrandt etched a 
portrait of him and illustrated one of his books, and Spinoza 
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opinions. The litigation with his sister led t 
assist Van den Enden in his school, in return for which he received 
a home in the house of the Principal. By this action Spinoza 
broke entirely with the Jewish dietary laws. Van den Enden 
was strongly suspected of making his school a centre for the 
teaching of atheism, although we know that he forced Dirck 
Kerckrinck to turn Roman Catholic before he allowed him to 
marry his daughter, Clara Maria. There is a story that Spinoza 
was supplanted by Kerckrinck in the affections of this girl, who 
was said to have been won by a pearl necklace which the latter 
presented to her, and Colerus tells us that Spinoza often said 
that his intention had been to marry her. The association with 
Van den Enden did not improve Spinoza’s position with the 
orthodox and the conditions were rapidly maturing for the final 
action of the Synagogue. They tried to bribe Spinoza with a 
considerable annuity, if he would only keep quiet and show some 
amount of outward conformity to his religion. But he re- 
fused, and when the threat of excommunication had no effect, 
they had nothing left but to put him under the ban. There is 
a story that an attempt was made to assassinate him with a 
dagger as he was leaving the Synagogue or the theatre, but there 
is no evidence of the truth of this. 

In June, 1656, Spinoza was summoned before the court of 
Rabbis, where witnesses gave evidence of his heresies, which 
Spinoza did not deny but attempted to defend. He was ex- 
communicated for thirty days in the hope that he might relent, but 
when this was seen to be fruitless, the final ban was pronounced 
upon him publicly in the Synagogue at Amsterdam on July 277, 
1656. The Jewish community informed the civil authorities of 
the excommunication, and the latter, in order to appease the 
Jewish Rabbis and the Calvinist clergy, banished Spinoza from 
Amsterdam, but only for a short period. 

This momentous event in the life of Spinoza, which he marked 
by henceforward writing his name Benedict instead of Baruch, 
must have freed his mind from an immense burden, as he felt 
that he was now able to develope unhampered by the trammels: 
of a religion which intellectually had ceased to have any mean- 
ing for him. That he did not wish to sever his connection with 
the Jews entirely, however, seems to be shown by an Apology 
in Spanish which he addressed to the authorities of the Synagogue 
after his excommunication. Seas 

Spinoza now stood alone, a youth of twenty-four, dignified 
Y reason of the unalterable firmness of his decision. For the 
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next four years he lived in or near Amsterdam, earning his living 
by making lenses for spectacles, microscopes and telescopes, 
which he did so well that, later on in his life, his fame as an 
optician attracted the notice of Huygens and Leibnitz. This 
work also kept him in touch with his scientific studies, but must 
have been injurious to his lungs, and was probably one of thè 
determining factors in the consumption of which he ultimately 
died. We have evidence of his friendly relations with a number 
of kindred spirits, several of whom were merchants or doctors 
in Amsterdam. One of the most devoted was Simon Joosten 
de Vries, whose attitude was always that of a humble disciple 
and who signalized his devotion by offering to make a gift of 
2,000 florins to Spinoza, but this gift was declined. Later. on, 
when his life was drawing to a close, he wished to make the philo- 
sopher his heir, but Spinoza dissuaded him, urging the. prior 
claim of de Vries’ relatives. On the death of Simon, his brother 
offered Spinoza an annuity of 500 florins, but Spinoza. declined 
to take more than 300 florins. It is in his subsequent corre- 
spondence and in the opening passage of his Treatise on the 
Improvement of the Understanding that we get some light upon the 
years passed in Amsterdam. From this passage we learn that 
he was engaged in testing the values of life, and also that he 
finally came to the momentous inward determination, in order 
to gain peace of mind, to pursue truth before every other con- 
sideration. 

In 1660 Spinoza went to live at Rijnsburg, a village about 
seven miles from Leyden, and the headquarters of thé sect of 
the Collegiants, among whom he had several friends. The 
cottage is still in existence, and the years spent here were some 
of the most fruitful of his life. Here Spinoza, who after his 
dissatisfaction with the Scholastic philosophy, had turned eagerly 
to Descartes, only to find in him another point of departure, 
wrote his Short Treatise and part, if not the whole, of his Treatise 
on the Improvement of the Understanding and the beginning of 
the Ethics, which in its completed form was entirely to super- 
sede the Short Treatise. The Principia of Descartes, part of 
which he cast into a geometrical form at Rijnsburg, he completed 
in the same form just after his departure from that village-to 
Amsterdam, and he also consented to its publication, together 
with his own Metaphysical Thoughts. ; : 

Tt was at Rijnsburg that he was visited by Henry Oldenburg, 
a native of Bremen and the first secretary of the Royal Society. 
Here also Spinoza seems to have acted as the leader of a small 
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circle who approached philosophical questions from the religious 
side, and this is. characteristic of his own attitude. He even 
seems to have acquired some reputation with the professors at 
Leyden. His friends and acquaintances, however, began to 
distract his attention from his work, and he accordingly left 
Rijnsburg in 1663 and went to live at Voorburg, near The Hague. 
Before going there, however, he spent two months with his old 
friends at Amsterdam. In Voorburg Spinoza took up his abode 
in the Kerklaan in June, 1663, and during the next two years. 
or more he was engaged in working at his Ethics. Buthe found 
time for a considerable correspondence with old friends, to pay 
occasional visits and to make new friends. Among the latter 
were several influential men, and the most important of all was 
Jan de Witt, the Grand Pensionary of Holland. 

Spinoza, as we have seen, was actively at work on his Ethics, 
and in one of his letters, written in June, 1665, we learn that he 
had advanced as far as the end of what is now the fourth book 
and expected to finish it shortly. Then we suddenly find him 
putting it aside and for the next four years engaging in arduous 
studies which ultimately took the shape of the Theologico-Political 
Treatise. The reason of this was that he had been drawn 
into the whirl of contemporary politics which was not undivorced. 
from religion; and in consequence he wished, as he says in a 
letter to Oldenburg in the autumn of 1665, in the first place, to 
deal with the theologians who prevented by their prejudices people 
from attaining to true philosophy; in the second place, to 
clear himself from the charge of atheism; and lastly, to defend 
to his utmost freedom of thought and of speech from the 
tyranny and presumption of the clergy, who were doing every- 
thing they could to suppress it. The civil authorities, gen- 
erally inclined to be liberal, had to contend with the intolerance 
of the Roman Church on the one hand, and the bigotry of 
Calvinism on the other. Spinoza steered safely between 
Scylla and Charybdis by winning for himself the sympathy 
and friendship of Jan de Witt. : A 

The Theologico-Political Treatise had great influence in after 
times, and is perhaps historically the most important of all 
Pinoza’s works. During the year 1665 the philosopher was 
described by a section of his enemies as “a certain Spinoza, an 
Amsterdam Jew by birth, who is an atheist, scoffs at all 
religion, and ‘is inflicting harm on the Republic, as many 
learned persons and ministers can attest.” © In the same year 
Spinoza was visited by Field-Marshal Charles St. Denis, Seigneur 
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de St. Evremont, who thus describes the philosopher : “ Spinoza 
was of medium height and had pleasant features. ` His knowledge, 
his modesty and his unselfishness made all the intellectual 
people in The Hague esteem him and seek his acquaintance. 

The death of his devoted friend, Simon de V ries, took place 
in 1667. Spinoza’s own health was not good during these years, 
and in a letter to Adriaan Koerbagh, a medical friend at Amster- 
dam and a former pupil, he tells him that he has continual attacks 
of tertian ague and asks him to send him some conserve of roses. 

In 1670 the Theologico-Political Treatise was published, and 
Spinoza left the village of Voorburg and went to live in The Hague. 
A single room on the second floor of a house on a quiet wharf 
‘sufficed him for all his wants, and it was here that he was often 
visited by Jan de Witt, and local gossip still speaks of the Grand 
Pensionary usually entering the house by the garden door at 
the back. Soon after he came to The Hague Spinoza had to 
‘change his lodgings for the sake of economy, and went to lodge 
in two small rooms in the house of a painter, Hendrik van der 
Spyck, and here he passed the remainder of his life. In 1675 
the Ethics assumed final form, and during these years he pro- 
duced among other works his Political Treatise which, though 
unfinished, is a worthy monument of the friendship and sympathy 
existing between Spinoza and Jan de Witt. 

When Jan and Cornelis de Witt were brutally murdered by 
the mob at the time that the conspiracy in favour of the Prince 
-of Orange came to a head, Spinoza was overwhelmed with grief 
and horror. He burst into tears, and wrote on a placard his 
detestation of “the very lowest of barbarians” who had’ been 
guilty of this horrible outrage. He was on the point of going out 
to post this denunciation near the place where the crime had 
been committed, but Van der Spyck prevented him by locking 
the door. The heirs of Jan de Witt showed some hesitation 
about keeping up the pension of 200 florins a year which Spinoza 
had received from the Grand Pensionary, and when the friends 

‘of the philosopher urged him to enforce his legal claim on the 
‘strength of the written promise in his possession, Spinoza simply 

returned the latter to the heirs, who were so impressed by this 

‘conduct that they continued the pension without further delay. 

In 1673 Spinoza was offered a pension if he would dedicate 

a book to Louis XIV, but he declined. This was on the occasion 

-of his being invited to meet Prince Condé, who was with the 

French army at Utrecht. 


On his return to The Hague the philosopher ‘was taken for a | 
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spy, and he was greeted with scowls and stones. 
thought the people would break into the hous 
said, “ I am-innocent, and some of our leading statesmen know 
why I went to Utrecht. As soon as the people make any 
noise, I shall go out to them even if they should do to me what 
they did to the good de Witts. I am a good Republican, and 
my desire is the good of the Republic.” The people calmed 
down, and no harm befell him. A great honour had been offered 
to him in February of the same year by the Elector Palatine, 
Ludwig, brother of the Princess Elizabeth, who had befriended 
Descartes. He was asked to occupy the chair of Philosophy at 
the University of Heidelberg, but after considering it for six 
weeks he declined with graceful thanks. 

About the end of July, 1676, Spinoza went to Amsterdam 
to arrange for the publication of his Ethics, but the tide of opinion 
was too strong against him, and the book had to be laid aside. 

The last days of Spinoza were now at hand. His friend 
Dr. Schuller, in a letter to Leibnitz on February 6, 1677, ex- 
pressed the fear that the philosopher would not be much longer 
with them, as the consumption from which he suffered was 
making rapid strides. But Spinoza was active to the last. On 
Saturday, February 20, 1677, he was downstairs conversing 
with the Van de Spycks. He. went to bed early, and was up on 
Sunday morning when Dr. Schuller, for whom he had sent: the 
previous day, arrived. He partook of some food in the middle 
of the-day, but news was brought to the Van der Spycks on 
their way home from church that he was dead. Only Dr. Schuller 
was with him when he died at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
He was buried in a hired grave close to the grave of Jan de Witt. 

His Opera Posthuma were published in November, 1877, 
without the editors’ names and without the name or place of 
Publication. All names and other means of identification had 
been carefully removed from the correspondence and only the 
initials of Spinoza (B. D. S.) appeared on the title-page. 

Not long ago Giordano Bruno was celebrated in the very 
citadel of that Catholic Church by whose orders he was burnt, 
and two hundred years after his death world-wide homage was 
given to Spinoza in the city where he barely escaped with his 
life. Dr. Wolf quotes Heine’s witty saying as expressing con- 
siderable truth: “All our modern philosophers, though often 
perhaps unconsciously, see through the glasses which Baruch 
Spinoza ground.” . 

When we turn from the life to the philosophy o 


Van der Spyck 
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we are confronted in the Ethics with a work so difficult in form 
that no one who had not a genius for mathematical and speculative 
thinking would ever dream that he understood it accurately 
and in detail. But it is not the system woven by the philosopher 
which in the long run counts, but the pregnant ideas which he 
casts into the thought of mankind. : 

Spinoza identifies God with Nature, of which he says there 
are infinite attributes, only two of which, however, are known 
to us, extension or matter and thought, and these he treats as of 
equal importance. Hence it has been said that Spinoza stands 
at the parting of the ways, in that from him are derived the two 
main schools into which philosophy has since been divided, on the 
one hand, idealism which endeavours to explain matter in terms 
of thought and, on the other hand, realism (also called material- 
ism) which endeavours to explain thought in terms of matter. 

Spinoza held that all things are determined by their causes, 
including acts of volition. God or Nature, he says, works ac- 
cording to eternal and necessary laws, and thus all miracles, in 
the sense of a rupture of these laws, are impossible. Evil is a 
relative, not a positive, thing, since everything in existence 
is perfect according to its nature, and therefore we mean by good 
that which is useful to us and by evil that which is injurious to 
us or hinders us from attaining to what is useful. Spinoza 
denied the doctrine of final causes, that is, he did not believe 
that the universe works to any special ends related to man. 
Ideas may be adequate or inadequate. By adequate ideas a 
man is able to know God, the knowledge and love of whom is 
the highest blessedness on earth. Since the will is determined, 
virtue arises from knowledge, and blessedness is not the reward 
of virtue but virtue itself. A passion or affection can only be 


overcome by a stronger one put in its place and thus he who’ 


knows and loves God, and so experiences the highest and strongest 
passion, naturally controls all his other passions. — Sorts 

_ The term infinite as used by Spinoza means unlimited by any- 
thing else and eternal means partaking of ultimate reality. When 
Spinoza says that a part of man may remain sub specie cternitatis, 
he probably means that in so far as a man has knowledge and 
love of God, though the accidents of memory and imagination 
perish, a part of him is indissolubly unified with the essence of 
things. It is disputed whether this doctrine is a mystical one. 


Hutchison Stirling hazards the criticism that the system of — 


Spinoza is at bottom a clumsy metaphor derived from a particu- 
lar mathematical image, and truly one of the greatest faults of 
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the system is its rigidity, its static rather than dynamic char- — 
acter. The fruitful conception of evolution was wanting to 
Spinoza.. With its denial of freedom to the will and its equi- 
vocal doctrine of immortality, Spinozism becomes the most 
abstract system of pantheistic monism that it is possible to con- 
ceive. The old Hebrew anthropomorphic God has disappeared 
like morning mist under the penetrating gaze of Spinoza, the 
outcast son of the Hebrew race. In his lines To Spinoza, trans- 
lated by Mr. John Gray, Nietzsche has written :— ; 
Loving, unto the “ One in All” turned round, 

Amore Det, blessing doth redound ee 

From intellect—Shoes off |- thrice holy ground | 

—Yet underneath this love there gnawed, 

A secret brand of vengeance glowed, - Ser ma 
Jewish hate gnawed the Jewish God. . < ; 

Ah, hermit; have I found thee out 7 ; 


But to come back to a region where we can more certainly — 
judge, Spinoza spent his life in a single-minded devotion to truth —__ 
and the justice and charity which he taught in his works he also — 
practised. There is in his writing a fervour which recalls a - 
hint of the fire of the Hebrew prophets and nothing offended = 
him more than the suggestion that his views tended to evil con- 

“duct. As compared with the ecstasy of the saint, his joy, if — 
less intense, was more continuous and this because his nature - 
was a rare harmony of unusually powerful intellect with pecu- 
ltarly sensitive emotion. His aim from the first, as we have — 
seen, was not primarily intellectual, but was adjusted to a —_ 
desire for the satisfaction of his whole nature. The blessedness - 
which he sought he found and his happiness was to set others 
“in the right path to the same goal.- He was far from thinking 
that he had attained to the whole truth but consistency of belief - 
“and conduct has seldom been so. finely illustrated. Few men 
have a record like his. — ~ —— 
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THOUGHT PHANTASMS 
By REGINALD B. SPAN 


THE expression Thought Phantasms is merely another term for 
“ Phantasms of the Living,” and is, perhaps, more appropriate 
and applicable, as, after all, the phantasms to which I refer are 
produced by the thought of the individual who is responsible 
(involuntarily in most instances) for the appearance of this pheno- 
menon. Theosophists and Occultists generally refer to these 
phantasms as “thought forms,” other people as “ doubles.” 
It is difficult to determine the conditions under which this 
phenomenon is evoked, or the laws which operate its production. 
In some cases extreme mental emotion is the cause—a strong 
desire, great fear, intense love, or any sudden shock, in others 
a peculiar physical condition brought about by ill health or 
exhaustion, when the spiritual forces dominate the material, 
and the bonds between soul and body are loosened and nearly 
severed. The phenomenon of the “ thought form ” of a person 
who is dying appearing to a friend or relation at a distance is 
a very common one, and has occurred in all ages of the world’s 
history. At the time of its appearance the dying person has 
generally been thinking strongly of the distant friend, and the 
desire to see that friend has set in motion occult laws which 
govern the phenomenon and cause its instantaneous produc- 
tion. That it is not the soul (or spirit) of the person which 
appears, is evident in the majority of cases where the person 
is perfectly conscious, as, if the soul left the body, unconsciousness 
would at once ensue. The rational conclusion, therefore, is 
that the mind builds up on the astral plane a mental counter- 
part of the physical form (down to the smallest detail in dress 
and outward appearance) which is projected by some occult 
law along Ei brain waves,” and precipitated on the material 
plane at a distance, and then becoming for a time partly material- 
ized, appears to the beholder as the individual himself. This, 
I believe, is the only theory which can account for the pheno- 
menon—at any rate I advance it till some one can give a better 
one. Everything which occurs is operated by laws—natural 
and spiritual. All miracles (even those of the Christ) were 
{and are) caused by putting into motion laws which are not 
known to human beings (a very few excepted). When we see 
an effect (however marvellous and incredible), we may safely 


conclude that it had a well defined cause, and is governed by 
266 
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Te puzzling and 
I will give a few 
he variety of ways 


law. It is so with all the phenomena which a 
baffling the psychical researchers to-day. 
instances of thought phantasms to show t 
in which this phenomenon acts, and the trivial causes which 
sometimes. provoke it—and will start with personal experience. 

Some years ago I was staying with friends in New Zealand, 
and being in ill-health, used to have my breakfast in bed, not 
leaving my room till late in the morning. One day after break- 
fast I was about to leave the room, when suddenly remembering 
something, I delayed my departure for ten minutes, and then 
opening the door passed into the corridor, where I met a daughter 
of my host, who was engaged in some household duty there. 
She at once exclaimed, “ How on earth did you get back into 
your room?” I replied, “ What do you mean? This is the 
first time I have been out of it.” She laughed and said : “ Why ! 
you came out ten minutes ago, rushed by me without saying 
“Good-morning,’ and went into the dining-room.” 

It was in vain I assured her I had not left the room before. 
Later, another member of the family declared she had seen 
me (at that time) come into the dining-room and pass through 
in a great hurry without noticing her presence. Another instance 
occurred in Colorado. I was in bad health at the time, and 
that may have had something to do with the purposeless 
phenomenon which occurred. 

Having returned from a trip in the mountains to the city 
of Denver, I decided the following evening to call on some friends 
(a Dr. and Mrs. G——.), and spend the evening with them. I 
was about to leave my house with that idea in my mind, 
when I received a message from some friends named H——, 
who had heard of my return, and particularly wished to see 
me—so instead of going to the G——s I went to the Bi, 
who lived close by. On reaching their house I felt very queer, 
as if on the verge of a trance. My faculties seemed numbed, 
and I found it almost impossible to speak or answer the greeting 
of Mrs. H—, who met me on my entrance. Mrs. H—— noticed 
MY condition, and said, “ What is the matter, Mr. Span? You 
look very ill!” and then as it seemed I was about to faint, my 
riends assisted me into the dining-room, where brandy and 
Testoratives were administered, and soon after I recovered. 


Well 


The next day I met Dr. and Mrs. G—— in the town, and 
tS. G— said they were very sorry they were out when I 
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called the previous evening. I replied that they were mistaken, 
as I had not called, though I had fully intended to have done 
so. They then told me that the previous evening, at about 
8.30, some one, whom the maid declared to be me, had rung the 
bell and inquired if Dr. and Mrs. G were in, that she had 
replied in the negative, whereupon the person turned abruptly 
without a word and hastened away. Mrs. G—— at the time 
asked the servant if she was sure it was me, as they thought 
I was still away from Denver. 

I returned with the G s to their house, and we asked 
the maid about it, and she was quite positive it was I who called, 
though she said I looked ill and my manner was strained and 
peculiar and quite unlike my usual self. It seems that this 
thought phantasm appeared at the G——s’ house at the very 
time I had the strange seizure at the H——-s’, when it seemed 
to me at the time as if all vitality had suddenly left me, and I 
was merely the shadow of myself. 

In each of the foregoing instances the thought form proved 
that it was materialized, by its power over matter, in the opening 
of doors and the ringing of a bell. 

In the following instance, which occurred when I was in the 
South Isle of New Zealand, the thought form was not seen, 
but its voice was distinctly heard by several people. I was 
staying with cousins (named W—) on their sheep run. One 
day I started off on a riding expedition to a place 300 miles 
north. On the third day of my journey I was delayed several 
hours by an accident to my horse, and night had fallen before 
I reached the Waiau, a rather dangerous river which I should 
have to cross to obtain shelter for the night at a sheep station 
on the other side. The only way to cross safely was by the 
ford. In the darkness I lost my way and missed the ford, and 
found myself in a dangerous position in the river on a sandbank 
unable to move in any direction. I was wet through, the wind 
was very cold, and I heartily wished I was safe back at my 
cousins’ place. Thinking strongly of my cousins, I commenced 
to call for help with the idea that perhaps a shepherd might 
hear and come to my rescue. I also tried the Australian bush- 
cry of “ coo-0-ee,” and continued to call for ten minutes before 
my cries were replied to, and a shepherd came across and extri- 
cated me from my position, which I learnt later was one of great 
danger. I continued my journey without further incident, 
and two weeks later returned to my cousins’ place. One evening 
I was discussing strange occurrences with Mrs. W. ,and she 
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told me that a very queer thing had happened to her when I wae 
away, which they were unable to explain—and related the follow- 
ing. On the third evening after my departure she had retired 
rather early, and as her husband had gone to Christchurch 
for two days, her maid occupied a bed in the dressing-room. 
At about 10.30 she was awakened by loud knockings in her 
room, and the maid also hearing the noise came in to inquire 
if her mistress was knocking and wanted anything. Whilst 
this noise was going on and they were wondering what caused 
it, their attention was drawn to loud cries for help proceeding 
apparently from a field in front of the house along one side of 
which a river flowed. Mrs. W— at once said, “ It’s Mr. Reggie’s 
voice, he has come back and is in difficulties in the river.” First 
there were cries of “ Help ! help!” then it changed to the bush- 
cry of “coo-o-ee.”” The maid went out to rouse up a groom who 
slept over the stables, but he was already up, having heard the 
cries. A search party was then instituted and proceeded towards 
the river, but the cries became fainter and further off, and at 
the end of ten minutes ceased altogether. Not a sign of any 
one was found, and if any one had been in distress or drowned 
they would certainly have found some traces of the occurrence. 
Those who heard the cries were certain it was my voice. 
On comparing notes I found that these mysterious cries 


-were heard at the exact time I was calling for help in a river 


over a hundred miles away. They lasted about the same time 
as my cries. The same words were used, and my peculiar intona- 
tion of “ coo-o-ee,” which was different to the ordinary colonials, 
was noticed. Then how explain the knockings in Mrs. W——'s 
room, heard both by herself and maid? Did the thought 
phantasm -enter the room and attract attention by knocking ? 
or how was the noise caused ? 

An instance of a thought phantasm acting at a distance 
and being the means of saving a number of lives, was recorded 
by Mr. R. D. Owen in his Footfalls on the Boundary of Another 
World. Itis a well-known case, but it will bear repeating briefly. 

One stormy day in mid-Atlantic, the skipper of a large brig 
on passing the chart-room saw an unfamiliar figure writing 
Something on the slate on the log-book desk. The figure was 
that of a man in a tweed suit whose back was turned to him. 
In astonishment he called out “ Hullo! what are you doing 
there!” The man turned round, disclosing the face of a com- 


plete stranger, and at once vanished. The astounded captain 


went to the slate and found written thereon in a firm, bold hand- 
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writing the words: “Steer to the N.N.W.” Hardly able to 
believe the evidence of his senses, he called the mate and asked 
him if he saw any writing on the slate. The mate affirmed 
that he did, and on hearing the captain’s story assured him 
that some one was playing them a trick—there was probably 
a stowaway aboard. It seemed the only rational explanation, 
so he gave orders for the vessel to be searched, and the crew 
were also closely questioned. No strange man was found on 
board, nor even a suit of landsmen’s clothes, as they all wore 
the usual seaman’s costume. The words were rubbed out, and 
the clean slate left again on the desk. Later the mate, who was 
watching the chart-room, suddenly became aware of a dark form 
standing in front of the desk, which vanished as he ran forward. 
On examining the slate he again found the words “ Steer to 
the N.N.W.” 

The captain and mate then held a consultation, and the 
result was they altered the vessel’s course and steered N.N.W. 
An hour later a ship in distress was sighted. Amongst those 
they took off was a man wearing a tweed suit whom the captain 
Tecognized as the man he had seen in the chart-room. This 
man said he had prayed earnestly they might be rescued, and 


Mrs. Crowe, in her Night Side of Nature, gives a remarkable 
case of the thought phantasm of a maniac appearing to a nephew 
at a long distance from the asylum where he was confined. The 


| many years, and heard him say in a loud voice, ‘ Twice will be 
| sufficient !”” His dress seemed to be made of 


a word, and for a minu 
in silence, until the 
appeared. 
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Subsequently it was learnt that on that very night and 
hour when the thought phantasm appeared to Mr. H—— his 
uncle had attempted suicide and was placed ina strait jacket. 


The words “ Twice will be sufficient,” probably embodied the ` 


thought of Mr. R , during his suicidal attempt—that two 
blows or two stabs would be sufficient for his purpose. 

It is difficult to understand why the thought phantasm 
should have appeared to a nephew who had forgotten the 
existence of this uncle. 

Mr. Stead, some years ago, related an interesting case of a 
lady in London who, when ill in bed with nurses in constant 
attendance, appeared in her usual place in church during Divine 
Service. This lady was very religious and fond of church work 
and services, and greatly missed not being able to attend church 


services as was her wont. It is probable that the strong desire’ 


to go to church projected her astral form, which embodied 
the thought which was uppermost in her mind. 

She was noticed by several persons, who knew her well, to 
enter the church just after the service had begun and walk 
noiselessly down the aisle and take her accustomed seat (a lady 
making way for her to pass). There was nothing unusual about 
this apparition which went through the service (automatically, 
of course) exactly as the lady herself always did. (If I 
Temember aright, Mr. Stead knew this lady, and himself saw her 
phantasm.) 

Dr. Kerner relates that a canon of a Roman Catholic cathedral 
of rather dissipated habits, on coming home one evening, saw 
alight in his bedroom. The servant on opening the door started 
back in surprise, whilst he asked why there was a candle burning 
upstairs in his room. She replied that he had come home a 
few minutes before and gone to his room. He at once went up 
and saw a figure of himself sitting in an armchair which arose 
as he entered and hurrying past him went out of the door. He 
lived for many years after, and the phenomenon had a beneficial 
effect on his character. 

A well-known Danish physician is said to have often entered 
Patients’ rooms when he himself was in another locality. This 
happened when he was unable to keep his appointments with 
them. When spoken to, the figure would vanish with a sigh. 

Another case, in which violent emotion appears to have been 
the impelling cause of the form projected, is as follows, and is 
quite as true and authentic as the other instances I have quoted. 

A Mr. R—— (well known for scientific discoveries), had 
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been very ill in Rotterdam. One morning, when in a 
state of convalescence, he was lying on his bed in his 
hotel bed-room, when the door opened and a lady with whom 
he was intimately acquainted, but whom he believed to be in 
England, hurried up to the side of his bed wringing her 
hands and appearing to be in the greatest state of distress, 
Before he could recover from his astonishment to speak and 
question her, she had gone. Mr. R—— at once rang the bell 
for the servants, and inquiries were made as to the lady who 
had entered his room and vanished so mysteriously. The 
manager insisted that no lady of that description had either 
entered or left the hotel at that time, nor had any of the servants 
seen such a person. Mr. R—— made a note of the occurrence, 
and learnt later that the lady in question was in England at the 
‘time, and at the moment of the strange appearance was in a 
state of great distress, as her son had just died, and whilst she 
was weeping and wringing her hands, her thoughts went out 
instinctively to her old friend, Mr. R——, of whose sympathy 
she would feel assured. 

The Dublin University Magazine, years ago, related a curious 
case, but on what authority I know not. An Englishman stay- 
ing in Rome, one night returned to his rooms rather late, and 
was let in by his man-servant, who seemed greatly amazed at 
his appearance, exclaiming: “ Good Lord, sir! why you came 
home before, an hour ago.” He then told his master he 
had let him in, attended him upstairs, helped him undress 
and seen him get into bed. When they went up to the room 
they noticed that the bed appeared to have been lain in, and 
there was a strange mark on the ceiling as if from the passage 
of an electrical fluid. 

Perhaps one of the most remarkable cases on record—the 
facts of which are well authenticated—is the following. The 
assistant of a well-known surgeon in Glasgow wronged a servant- 
Ee we subsequently disappeared. There was no suspicion of 
oul play. 

One Sunday morning some inspectors of public piety (in 

___ those days there was extraordinary strictness in Glasgow regarding 
a ‘observance of the Sabbath) noticed a young man lying on the 
Grass of the Green during church time, and recognized him as 
a he surgeon s assistant. They inquired why he was not in church, 
and proceeded to register his name. The young man made no 


excuse, but rising from the ground, seemed in great distress, 
—I am a murderer! Look 


_ exclaiming : “Iam a miserable man 
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“in the river!” He then led them along a path to the river and 
pointed to a spot in the water where they perceived the body 
of a woman. Whilst their attention was distracted to this grue- 
some discovery, he disappeared. The corpse was dragged ashore 
with some difficulty, and with the help of others, they proceeded 
to convey it to the morgue. On passing one of the churches— 
out of which the congregation was issuing—they saw the surgeon’s 
assistant coming out with the others, evidently in a very pious 
frame of mind, and apparently quite unconscious of the horrible 
discovery. 

The body proved to be that of the missing servant-girl, who 
had been murdered with a surgeon’s instrument, which was 
‘found entangled in her clothes. In consequence of his self- 
accusation, and confession to the inspectors, the young man 
was at once arrested, but he then stoutly denied having com- 
mitted the crime, or having confessed to having done so. The 
inspectors insisted that he had led them to the river that Sunday 
morning and pointed out the body in the water, and told them 
that he had committed the murder; they were certain it was 
him and no one else. The young man said it was impossible, 
as he was in church at that time. This assertion was confirmed 
by many others in the congregation, who swore that he was in 
church during the whole service. It was eventually proved 
beyond all possibility of doubt that the accused had been in 
the church from the beginning of the service to the end—an 
incontrovertible alibi was established, and as there was not suffi- 
cient evidence to justify a verdict of guilty, he was acquitted. 
The inspectors were left greatly perplexed, as not only did they 
Tecognize the young man at the meeting on the green, but he 
had given his full name which was at once registered in their 
books as a Sabbath defaulter. 

Some years ago, when staying at San Diego, in California, 
I saw the phantasm of an American lady at a social gathering, 
when the lady in question was at her house nursing a child which 
was ill. It was a meeting of a Friendly Society gathered together 
for music, dancing and other entertainment, at which strangers 
to the town were cordially welcomed and introduced to the: 
Members. Not being an American, I was there as one of the 
Strangers, and was looking on at the proceedings, when I saw 
a Mrs. T—, whom I knew very well, passing round the hall 
with two other people who seemed to take no notice of her, as 
they never spoke to her or even looked in her direction, but 
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= did not seem to see them. I thought this was rather strange 
= x at the time. As she was passing close to me I rose from my 


chair expecting her to stop and greet me, but as she did not seem 
to see me I said: “ Good-evening, Mrs. T ” to which she 
paid not the slightest attention, but continued to gaze steadily 
in front of her with a fixed strained expression. Greatly puzzled 
and rather hurt, I wondered how I could have given offence, 
and took no further notice of her—in fact, I did not see her 
again that evening. 

A few days later I met her, when she was most friendly, 
so I asked why she had cut me at the meeting. She replied 
she was not there, and had been in her house the whole evening, 
her child having been taken ill. She had very much wanted 
to go, and had been prevented at the last moment from carrying 
out her desire. Several other people at the meeting had also 
seen this phantasm, and were sure at the time it was Mrs. 
T——. This was another instance of strong desire projecting 
the thought form. 

The foregoing are typical cases of the phenomenon generally 
known as “ Phantasms of the Living ”—but referred to in this 
‘paper as thought phantasms—as they are formed by the strong 
constructive thought of the ego (or individual) under very favour- 
able conditions for the exercise of psychic forces. 

Thought is a substance and can mould and control matter. 
Phrenology teaches—and has conclusively proved—that one’s 
thoughts form the shape of the head by moulding the brain, pa 

kull, and also shape the features. “The . ee 
ch move from the life centres, through 
d along the highway of the nerves mould 


as the pheno 
and is not under the 
aw governing its produ 
ill we can have some i 


ction not yet being under- 
dea of what could be done 
the secret of the modus operandi. Sir Oliver 
to the fact that Thought belongs to a 
>» yet somehow through brain 
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and muscle it gets itself translated in terms of motion. He 
asks: “How can it from the psychical category produce a 
physical effect ? ” and replies: “ By what means the stimulus 
gets out of the psychical region into the physical and liberates 
energy from the brain I have not the slightest idea ; nor I venture 
to say has any one.” The power of mind over matter is exer- 
cised only through the brain. Thought phantasms have con- 
siderable power over matter. Does this power emanate entirely 
from the brain of the individual who projects the psychical 
counterpart of the physical? If not, from whence does the 
power proceed ? 

There is another appearance of the “ double ” which cannot 
be included in this category, as the thought of the individual 
has nothing to do with its projection—unless indeed it is operated 
by the sub-conscious mind. I refer to a person seeing his own 
“double,” of which there are many well authenticated instances 
in the annals of psychic research. This phenomenon is generally 
supposed to portend death, and in most cases death actually 
occurs very soon after. There is the historical case of the poet 
Shelley, who saw his wraith the night preceding his death by 
drowning. He was lying in his bunk on board his yacht when 
the curtains were sharply drawn aside and a face which he recog- 
nized as his own looked down on him, and after addressing him 
in Italian, disappeared. The next day his yacht capsized off 
the Italian coast and he was drowned. F 

Dr. Werner relates that a jeweller named Ratzel, living at 
Ludwigsburg, one evening came face to face with his wraith 
(or double) when turning the corner of a street. The figure 
was like himself in every particular, and seemed very real and 
lifelike, and he was so close as to look into its very eyes. He 
was terrified, and it- vanished. This occurrence was related by 
him to several friends, who treated it as a jest. However, the 
next day he was killed in an accident. 

A cousin of mine (the late Mr. John Gladwyn Jebb), when 
an undergraduate at Oxford, saw his “ double ” in his room one 
night quite distinctly, and he stared at it for several minutes 
before it vanished. He lived for many years after, so his case 
was an exception to the rule. s 

T could relate several more similar instances, but as they do 
not come under the heading of “ Thought Phantasms,” I will 
not include them in this paper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
îs required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 
OccuLT REview.—ED.] 


To the Editor of the OccuttT REVIEW. 

Str,—In the face of the review, in the issue of February 5, 
of the British Medical Journal upon our book The Maniac, which 
states (at the end of a long notice), “ The book has been blamed 
for its erotic allusions; we have not read anything which need 
prevent its circulation on that score,” in the face of this public 
certificate from such an admitted authority, is it in accord with 
the British Public’s ideas of justice and fair play that this book 
should be boycotted by the libraries and refused admission to the 
bookstalls and its sale completely ruined, on account of the 
“impropriety ” detected in its pages by certain libraries who 
have, so we are informed, placed it on the “ Doubtful ” List. 

We think it will be conceded that our Firm has never been one 
to pander to the prurient. We published The Maniac because 
we consider it a unique record, judged from two most diverse 
standpoints; namely, as a literary and poignantly interesting 
human document, and as a most valuable psychological study. 

The almost unanimous verdict by all the leading papers and 
periodicals coincides with our own views upon this book. The 
reviews have been quite exceptionally favourable. 

But it is on the “ Index,” 

3 a is likely to be the better judge of what constitutes 
propriety,” the British Medical Journal, or the Libraries’ 
Association ? 

In fairness we ask thatthe two verdicts should be laid before 
the Public, and that they should be given the opportunity of 

judging impartially for themselves between us and our censors on 
the matter of this (we quote our reviewers) “ astounding book.” 
Yours faithfully, 
REBMAN LIMITED. 
W. J. Insxip, 
Assistant Secretary. 
ne ae action of the Libraries’ Association quite un- 
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To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 

Dear Sir,—I read with great interest the account of a curious 
death-bed phenomenon, in the March edition of the Occuttr 
REVIEW, and it recalls a similar incident that happened to my 
mother about thirty-five years ago. She was in bed at the time 
and in the early morning saw very distinctly a light travelling 
around the dressing table. The same day my father received a 
letter from my mother’s relatives, telling him of the death of 
my mother’s brother, but as she was in delicate health at the 
time he did not tell her until a few days later. This, however, is 
not the only occasion on which she has witnessed a light before 
or at the time of death. 

Yours truly, 
ISABEL MAXWELL. 

BENTLEY HOovsE. 

E. MoLesey. 
To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW: 

DEAR S1r,—I shall be very glad to give my experience of the 
benefit received from treatment by Mr. W.H. Edwards. I have 
beena very great sufferer from eczema for twenty years. I have 
had many doctors and a skin specialist but had no permanent 
relief. Now I am free from irritation, a condition of health 
which I have not known for years, and my skin is as healthy as 
most others. No medicine and no diet were required. 

Yours truly, . 
M. C. 

PS. My name and address is not for publication, but I 
Shall be pleased to answer any enquiries if addressed to me 
care of the Editor. 


SPACE AND SPIRIT. sme 
To the Editor of the OccuULT REVIEW. 

Sır, —In thanking “ Scrutator ” for his kind notice of my book, 
may I try to make more clear its views anent what I have therein 
ae as the “ two (so far irresolvable) absolutes : “Space ” and 
“ Spirit.” 

If, with “ Scrutator,” we adopt the idealistic assumption that 
“ space ” isa mental concept, then the logic of the book is indeed 
at fault. But I do not think the assumption is justified. The 
fallacy both of Idealist and of Materialist is the same, although 
their points of view differ. The Idealist begins and ends with 
the assumption of the spiritual real, claiming the physical as a 
Conceptual part or feature. The Materialist begins and 
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i with the assumption of the physical real, claiming the spiritual asa 
i physical part or feature. _ What they fail to recognize is (a) that 


there are certain features common to both spiritual and physical, 
and (b) that each is more than these common features.* Hence the 
Idealist mistakes the “ concept ” for the full reality (the Picture 
of the cube for the cube itself), while the Materialist falls into the 
Same error with regard to the “ material.” 

Starting from the physical side of things I have sought (mainly 
for the benefit of the Materialist) to pierce through to the spiritual 
side. The result has been a curious one. While, as explained 
at pp. 15-16 of my book, it has been shown to be possible for 
matter and energy to pass over from a spacial to a non-spacial 
state, Space itself has hitherto refused to follow. In other 
words, it is not to me conceivable (from a physical point of 
view) that actual Space should be able to yield up its property 
of “extension ”and become on-space. At present it seems to 
be as permanent and indestructible an entity as “ Spirit.” 

At the same time, the spacial and the non-spacial, although 
distinct, are “adjacent,” and in some sense inseparable (much as 
Surface is inseparable from a cube). Ido not, therefore, necessarily 
hold that Space and Spirit may not be two parts of one thing. 
I do but plead that the reality of each shall not be assumed to be 
explained away in terms of the other. 

As regards the reference to the doctrine of correspondences, I 
would merely say that so far as this postulates the necessary 


existence of a physical counterpart of a spiritual form, I should 
hesitate to adopt it. 


Yours obediently, 


R. A. KENNEDY. 
IOa, SAUNDERS Roan, 


HOLLanp Park, W. 


*I hope this doctrine of the “common feature” will receive careful 
consideration. I attach to it great importance, for it appears to be the 
ection and mode of action between soul and body, mind 

and matter, unknown and known. I would refer to pp. 12, 19-22, 43-47 
of the book, especially the last-named section, where various illustrations 


ofthe “ common feature ” are given. In the section upon “ Consciousness” 
(at P 19.) the common feature connecting “ Mind ” and “ Brain ” has been 
indicated as the timeless “ act of change.” 


To the Editor of the Occutt REVIEW. 

Sm, —In your issue of November 1 
Mr. Montagu Powell, states that a frien 
of spirit lanterns near Lagos. 


ast, your correspondent, 
d of his saw a procession 
These are very common in this 
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Munzerabad District of Mysore, and I have often seen them, often 
two, never more than three. The flash is like a hurricane lantern 
or torch, rises and falls, appears to jump a long distance, then goes 
out and reappears some way on. They pass along the grassland, 
cross over paddy flats and jungle and generally end up in grave- 
yards, where there suddenly appears a big flare up and all goes 
out and is stil. I have watched them pass over a rough course 
of between four and five miles in about half an hour. The pro- 
cession goes nearly every dark night at half past eight in the 
hot weather. They are called torch devils here, and no native 
will cross the route after sunset alone. The flight is different 
from what a luminous bird would be, also they are not people. 
Some, however, think it is gases rising from the bodies of natives 
who were buried in hundreds on these hills in the famine of Die. 
Coming up from the low country they ravenously attacked the - 
jack fruit and succumbed to dysentery and cholera. But 1877 
is some way away for gases still to remain. Horses crossing 
the route will often start and tremble ; but any man crossing it 
will see nothing. That I have known proved by the investigator 
going and waiting on the route and seeing nothing, while the 
procession passed as usual. 

By me, also, is a tank, on the band of which a conch shell 
sounds in the middle of night at each new moon, and something , : 
plays on the triangles, though it sounds more like tappings on á 
atree. Thereissupposed to be treasure in this tank, and this is 


the devil that protects it. Theconchshell sounds beautifully dis- 
tinct. 


Yours faithfully, 
G. CREWE ORLEBAR. 
KUMBARAHALLI, 
Hassan DISTRICT. 


To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


. DEAR S1r,—As there are many thousands of Occultists who 
maryel that there are no striking spiritual records as to the times 
of Jesus of Nazareth which would place his identity, as well as 
that of his disciples and of Paul, beyond the pale of doubt, 
Pethaps the following experience may have some bearing in 
Showing that not only was such an attempt made, but is still 
being made, notwithstanding much spiritual opposition to reveal 
the truth to the world, 

For some unknown reason I was madea spirit medium, with the 
Powerto healthesick by certain manipulations of the personality, by 
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which means, essences of material things could be poured through 
my hands into the receptive nerves of the sick and so give the 
needed vitality to those who were fortunate enough to be placed 
under my treatment. Froma survey of the numerous sections of 
diseased persons, I came to the conclusion that only certain 
persons could be healed, and that it was folly for any one 
or anybody to attempt healing all and sundry. I found by 
conversations with highly gifted spirits—called Wills—that 
many persons were under spirit punishment, others were tempor- 
arily punished for educational purposes, and in many cases 
in order that they might learn the true functions of the 
various organs which comprise the organized being, both spirit 
and mortal. Much harm is done by immature spiritualism, 
in preaching a doctrine of eternal summerland after departure 
from this world, and ignoring the various states of experi- 
ences that sooner or later all translated mortals are called upon 
to undergo. Emanuel Swedenborg refers to such experiences, 
as the “ Fascinations,” or the expansion of the desires of the 
mortal in spirit. The Roman Catholic Purgatory is really this. 
spiritual condition of experiences during “ Fascination,” in which 
many spirits are chastened by the experiences until they realize 
that Love is the great Principle of God, which must be backed up 
by unswerving faith in the all-sustaining power of the Diety. 
Nothing short of this is of any lasting value. 

I was called upon one evening by a stranger(Mr. B. B. Hill) 
to come at once to Maida Vale to see his wife, who was lying dan- 
gerously ill, two first-class physicians having pronounced the 
case as hopeless. My visitor, an American residing in Philadel- 
phia, informed me that he and his wife and daughter were in 
England on a special visit to inspect the “Egyptian Book of the 
Dead,” under American official introduction, to authenticate a 
spirit-communication in reference to certain historical matters 
connected with Christianity. The copied version generally 
shown was rejected; and the original finally was produced and 
the reference given through the mediumship of an illiterate young 
man was verified, Immediately afterwards the lady was seized 
with terrible spinal pain and weakness, which nó medical skill 
could relieve. The lady on the day of her husband’s visit to me 
had fallen into trance and a strange intelligence took possession 


_ of her voice, directing the husband to search the columns of the 


paper Light, when they would direct him to go to one whom 
they would point out. 


t On coming to my name the husband was 
instructed to go at once to my address and bring me with him. I 
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was living in Peckham at that time, and accordingly went to the 
house in Maida Vale, where I found my patient lying on the bed 
helpless, and only hoping I could get her well enough to enable 
her to go home to die. I was at once taken possession of and, 
under a semitrance condition, powerfully magnetized her from 
head to foot, the form of magnetization being to demagnetize 
before supplying force and then building around the patient a cage 
of magnetism which was impregnable to any evil force. While 
this was being done the patient was in a highly clairvoyant state, 
and afterwards minutely described what she saw during the time 
occupied in the treatment—of about two hours’ duration. 

Briefly her statement was this : —Referring to me she said, 
“Directly you went under control I saw a great spirit clothed in 
white, take possession of your body and with both hands take 
from my spine a most evil looking female spirit who cried out, 
‘I didn’t mean to hurt her,’ as he passed her through the wall to 
some other spirits who accompanied him and who departed with 
her in custody.” The lady’s expression of horror and loathing as 
she related the expression of evil and malignity in the face of the 
spirit left no doubt of her belief. From that hour, she began to 
recover and finally left England for her home in Philadelphia, 
accompanied by her husband and daughter. As a souvenir of the 
event I was presented with a copy of the work, Antiquity Unveiled, 
which embodied the records of the most striking and exhaustive 
spiritual communications which I believe ever appeared in print. 

The whole secrets of religion are therein laid bare. The whole 
mystery of the absence of the originals of the New Testament— 
the real history of Christ, who he really was ; and the means taken 
to conceal the transition of Pagan religions to Christianity, are 
revealed by the great authorities who were the moving actors in 
that great change. Communications are given from all authori- 
ties who are quoted by Christian scholars. 

My personal belief in the truths of these communications is 
based upon the extraordinary series of spiritual phenomena 
I was permitted to witness and indeed subjected to myself in 
Some instances. These things have been shown me for my personal 
information, and in the light of such knowledge one may afford 
to suffer here and even to die, but none who know dare longer 
to conceal the truth. 
Yours faithfully 

W.H. EDWARDS. 
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MUCH space is given in The Open Court to Mr. Hartley B. Alex- 
ander’s study of “ The Religious Spirit of the American Indian,” 
in which he traces the origin of worship in ceremonial and sym- 
bolical magic, thus :— 

The symbol seemed to give man control over potencies other than 
his own, and so released him from his primitive servitude to helpless fear g 
he had but to find out the secret signs of nature to command her inmost 
forces. But all this is magic, it is not worship. And yet the ritual of 
worship plainly springs from the ritual of magic. As the scale of civiliza- 
tion ascends, magical elements sink farther and farther into the back- 
ground. 

At first we find mimetic festivals, dramatic representations 
of myths, and these give place to temple services in which “ al- 
most every type of ritualistic celebration and every conception 
of intercourse with deity is developed.” Sacrifices and other 
offerings contain magical as well as religious ideas, Prayer 
contains much of the same elements as mantrams, incantations, 
and spells. But there is also a very strong element of mysticism 
in the Indian, akin to spiritualism as well as to mystical visions 
among more civilized peoples :— 

There can be no question but that as a race the Indians are born 
mystics, and it is the mystic consciousness—in trance and vision—which 
is the most impressive feature of their religious life. The mysticism is 
begun already in the Indian’s Special view of nature. For nature is to 
him endued with an inner, hidden life having passions and volitions ana- 
logous to man’s, so that her whole external form is but the curtaining 
outer flesh of this inner light. Reliance upon dreams, the visions brought 
on by fasting, the trance and mediumship of shamans and prophets, soul 


Again, there was belief in the familiar spirit, the daimon. A prophet 
had precisely foretold an attack upon his people. He explained that a 


voice had warned him of the coming danger, and that the monitory voice 
had never deceived him. : ‘ 


An article in The Theosophist, over the signature of Mrs. 
L. I. Finch, thus treats of the drama, and especially of tragedy :— 
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The rite of Dionysus expressed the vision of a destiny by 
which the divinity acts, and which no man can escape; the 
mystery of Eleusis showed “the prototype of man and woman 
restored to their power and beauty by suffering and struggle.” 
Corneille revived “ the theatre of the soul,” and Ibsen, Maeter- 
linck, and Edouard Schuré have continued the work. The 
game review contains an article on “‘ Cosmic Consciousness and 
Man,” treating of the various planes of consciousness :— 

Man has a body, either developed, developing, or latent, correspondent 
to each plane of the universe to which he belongs. His work is to raise 
himself, step by step, until he shall be able to know God, to know Whom 
is life eternal. By gaining consciousness of the lower garments of God, 
the evolving consciousness is at last clothed with the higher unmanifested, _ 
and merges into the consciousness of the Father. 

The Journal of the American Society for Psychical Research 
contains two articles, one by Dr. Hyslop and one by a judge of 
a civil court, describing two different cases of trance deception, 
in both of which the medium appears to have been quite uncon- 
scious of the deception, which was so skilfully carried on by the 
“trance personality’ that it was very difficult of detection. 
Yet even in these simulated performances there is a psychic 
element ; the trance personality is extremely quick in its actions, 
and develops extraordinary sense perceptions, whereas the 
medium’s waking intelligence operates slowly, and she does not 
give the impression of being able to carry out any deception 
requiring sleight-of-hand. She also developed remarkable physi- 
cal strength during the trance, and one of her feats was to lift 
a heavy table. Dr. Hyslop says :— 

I reached out and found the medium leaning over the table. While 
the position she assumed is strong evidence of deception, it is still a remark- 
able bit of work when the weight of the table is considered. The weight 
1S such that it is difficult, under the most favourable position, for a man 
of average strength to lift it with both hands. When it is remembered — 
that the medium accomplishes this with the table fully extended and with 
one hand, it still remains a matter of interest as to the source of her great 
Strength and her method of carrying out the illusion. 

While on this theme it may be remarked that Light has 
recently published a brief notice of the results of the experiments 
lately held by a committee of scientific men, at Grenoble, with 
the Australian medium Bailey, whose remarkable alleged apports 
have aroused much interest. At these recent sittings there was 
believed to be clear evidence of premeditated deception on Bailey’s 
Part, and it is expected that the full details will be published later. 
On the other hand, Light also gives particulars, received from an 
“ye-witness, of remarkable phenomena of passage of matter 
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through matter under test conditions, in the presence of a new 
medium who has lately been discovered at Rome. 

Pearsons Magazine, for March, by way of Sia searching in- 
quiry ” into the question of fraud in spiritualism, prints an illus- 
trated article by Mr. Marriott, the conjurer, showing how spirit 
phenomena may be more or less plausibly imitated by means 
of apparatus of various kinds. When Spiritualism becomes a 
trade, it is well to look out for “ tricks of the trade.” 

The question of the relation between astrology and man’s 
free will is discussed by Professor G. Buonamici in Ultra (Rome), 
and he distinguishes between events which must happen, apart 
from any act of our own,and those which depend upon the exercise 
of the will, the use of which is partly (but not entirely) determined 
by the natal influences signified by the configuration of the stars 
at birth :— 


Man is placed between two forces or systems of forces which draw 
him in opposite directions; and he must learn to direct them so as to 
use the one to counteract the effect of the other. Thus the knowledge 
of himself, enjoined by the ancient maxim, refers to the exercise of moral 
power, to the practice of virtue. Ifthe stars have any action upon him, 
it can at most be but an influence; if favourable, helping him in his efforts 
towards the Good, or if they are adverse, they will not be able to tum 
him from the path upon which he has entered. This being so, there is no 
teason for holding that the doctrine of astrology implies the negation of 
free will, which relates to actions of a moral character which a man can 

_ perform or not, and does not refer to those events over which he has no 
power. We must therefore distinguish between the influence and the 
actual significance of the positions of the stars. This significance may 
refer to matters over which free will has no control. In these matters a 
man may resign himself to be ruled by his stars ; but in those things 
which are subject to free will, the stars may incline him, but they do. 
not compel him, to a certain course of action. 


‘The last number of The Co-Mason (the organ of a Masonic. 
order which admits women as well as men) contains interesting 
notes on an ancient Masonic system of signalling, from which it 
s said that the old double-needle telegraphic code was taken ; 
on the place of guilds in mediæval cities; an interpretation of © 

Dante's Inferno ; and an account of an operative guild of Free. 
ms into which the narrator was initiated in 1867, and which 

o be a lineal descendant of the Operative Guilds of the 
nnales des Sciences Psychigues contains the report of a 

f scientific men at Warsaw, before whom the medium- 
nents described by Dr. Ochorowicz, consisting in the 

all obje thow contact, were successfully repeated- 
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RELIGION AND THE MopERN WoRrLD. Edit. Sir D. Macalister, K.C.B., 
M.D., M.A., etc. London: Hodder & Stoughton. Price 5s. 


Somer while ago I had occasion to write in praise of the good work done 
by the St. Ninian Society of the Glasgow University in the publication 
of a series of lectures entitled Religion and the Modern Mind. 

Under a slight and almost dangerous variation of this title the St. 
Ninian Society has given us a further instalment of these most engrossing 
lectures. They embody the best thought of the several faculties of the 
University, and find an able advocate in Sir Donald Macalister, K.C.B., 
who writes the Introduction. Among the more interesting of the lec- 
tures are ‘‘ Sin and Punishment ” from the point of view of Hawthorne 
and Browning, by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D.; and 
“ Science and Religion ” with special reference to Haeckel, by the Rey. 
W. L. Walker of Shettleston. Other contributions deal with the Conflict, 
Christianity and Historical Science, Comparative Religion and the Historic 
Christ, Modern Criticism and the Religion of Jesus, and Paulism and the 
Religion of Jesus. 

It is a point of striking significance in the modern Church, that St. 
Paul stands for the intellectual and logical aspect of Christianity, if not 
indeed for Mysticism and the New Thought, while Jesus stands for the 
ethical aspect of the same teaching. Around these two illuminating 
centres, that of the Higher Reason and that of the Higher Love, modern 
representatives of Christian thought are now grouping. In these lectures 
the reader will find much that is favourable to a coalition of the two schools, 
and haply may find the Middle Path wherein freedom from doubt and 
prejudice opens up the way to a perfect liberation and assured progress. 

As Dr. Sir Donald Macalister says in his preface to the volume: 
“ If it does not persuade its readers, it will certainly inform them. Those 
who are constrained to examine the intellectual reasons for their belief 
will be better equipped for the inquiry if they are first made conversant 
with the forces that are actually operating to weaken or strengthen its 


foundations.” And this, in brief, is the main purport of the lectures. 
ScRUTATOR. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT. By George Galloway, 
M.A., B.D., Ph.D. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd, Price 
Ios. net. = 


In the course of the present work, which is continuous of Studies tn 
the Philosophy of Religion (1904), the author draws attention to a point 
which has been somewhat overlooked by English writers, namely, the 
indispensable function of Psychology in the system of Religious Develop- 
. Ment. It is seen, however, that Psychology must hand over the final 
interpretation of religious development to the Philosophy of Religion. 
Tt is to Religious Philosophy that we must look for the completion of 
the work done by Psychology, for it must reveal to us the ultimate ground 
and meaning of the process and the validity which attaches to Religion. 
3 study of religious development which ignores metaphysics can only 
each an ambiguous and unsatisfactory conclusion. 


z The author is mainly concerned in the present work with the examination 
the idea of developmentin so far as it brings out the distinctive character 
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of spiritual as contrasted with natural evolution, an examination which 
employs the facts of religious development, the psychological basis of 
religion, the, ‘psychical factors implicated and their operative value in 
religious evolution, the relations of morality and religion, and the theo 

of experience. It is in that section of his work which deals with the 
psychical factors in religious development that Dr. Galloway opens up 
ground which is of surpassing interest to students of occultism. But 
the author wisely directs the whole of the service of Psychology to the 
legitimate end of religious development, for all experience must ultimately 
tend to the realization of that “ one far-off divine event ” which gives to 
Religion its whole meaning. SCRUTATOR, 


THE DOCTRINE oF CREATION. By C. M. Walsh. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Price 3s. 6d. net. 3 

THE question of the pre-existence of Matter, which Philosophy requires 

but which Religion denies, appears finally to resolve itself into the question, 

What is Matter ?—a question which, in point of fact, has not yet been 

satisfactorily answered by Science. 

In revealed Religion we have the view of God exercising the Divine 
Will upon Matter for the production of worlds. Variously the God-will 
is seen to operate either directly or by agents. This point is well argued 
by the author, who in his concluding chapter shows clearly that there is 
no more against the conception that God should create or destroy anything 
—and Matter is in itself a thing—than that a man should bend his finger 
by the action of his will without consciously employing any intermediaries. 
But this does not infer the non-existence of agents nor does it infer power 
of will to obliterate the finger from existence. Yet it is the action and 
not the subject that is here involved. If man can create an action God 
can create a thing. Both are impermanent phenomena. ‘“God’s action 


ere I cannot operate. My action 


is my action, only performed in cases wh 
is His action, only limited. God can do 
as I do what I can,” 


a distinct substance separate from matter 
e than we have of God.” But on this point 
cpe J may have something more to say. The ey 
nihilo doctrine is not a revelation, but has been taken for such by miscon- 


- SCRUTATOR. 
IE CHRIST OF THE Hoty Gram. By James L. Macbeth Bain. 
don: Theosophical Publishing Society, 16r, New Bond 
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modern times. The literary style is in itself charming and possesses some 
trace of the Béehmean atmosphere.. Despite the author’s repudiation of 
any intention to initate a doctrine, there is difficulty in escaping the fact 
that a doctrine is possible and even inevitable from the acceptance of this 
illumination, yet one must respect the expressed wish of the author in 
avoiding even a suggestion of a new order or anything in the nature of an 
institution in connection with this higher doctrine. It is solely with a 
view to satisfy numerous correspondents that this book is published. 
The apprehension of the idea developed in this book is rendered easier by 
a preliminary reading of some of the mystical writings of Béehme and 
Swedenborg. Briefly stated, it involves the immanence of the Cosmical 
Christ in the Christ of the individual Soul, the necessary relation of an 
universal Father-Mother principle to the incarnate Christ-Child, the 
“ Son of God” in humanity, and the ministry of the Spirits of the Christ- 
hood which constitutes the communion of the “ Holy Ghost” in the 
Fellowship. Old terms necessarily convey suggestions of old doctrine, 
but the reading of only one section of the book “ The Genesis and Growth 
of the Soul, and Some of its Modes of Life,” will suffice to reveal the fact 
that Mr. Bain is not trammelled with any vestiges of an effete theology. 
The work is highly illuminating and will serve its purpose very effectively. 
SCRUTATOR. 


SPIRIT AND MATTER BEFORE THE BAR OF MODERN SCIENCE. By 
Isaac W. Heysinger, M.A., M.D. London: T. Werner Laurie, 
Clifford’s Inn, W.C. Price 15s. net. 


In this handsome volume of over four hundred pages, Dr. Heysinger has 
arraigned the witnesses of the spiritual and material hypotheses before 
the bar of modern science. He has sought to indicate to a dispassionate 
audience what he considers to be the inevitable trend of psychology and 
leaves the verdict with them as to whether the claims of Spirit or Matter 
best answer to the facts now known to us. It is seen that we have passed 
the regions of darkness and doubt, and all the old theories of Materialism 
and Nihilism are past and done with according to all the testimony of the 
greatest students of Psychology. We have arrived at a point where the 
alternatives are few and never so widely sundered as are the old alterna- 
tives of Spirit and Matter. We are no longer affected by considerations 
of the material order when seeking for causes. And why? Because the 
physical hypothesis affords no coherent explanation of the facts with 
which we are acquainted in the domain of Psychology. 

Tt is not claimed that the conclusions arrived at by Dr. Heysinger 
are to any large extent original and the work owes its chief interest and 
great value to the fact that it embraces, in a connected and summary form, 
all the latest conclusions of the greatest writers upon the problems presented 
by the Higher Science. After fully treating of Psychology as a science, 
the author passes to the consideration of Spiritualism as the foundation- 
Stone of the world’s religious beliefs. It is shown that revelation, miracle 
and religious direction can be universally referred to intercourse between 
‘man and individual spirits, where direct relations between man and God 
cannot be proved even where claimed. It is affirmed that Christianity 
itself was spiritualistic to the backbone before the Reformation, which 
consisted entirely in the repudiation of Spiritualism. But in these days 
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of psychic research and occult investigation the profession of Agnosticism 
is tenable rather in regard to the physical hypothesis than that of Spirit- 
ualism. We do know, for instance, of the possibility of consciousness 
functioning apart from matter as we sense it. We have ocular demon- 
stration of the fact that the attraction of gravitation can be defied by 
invisible agency; and Agnosticism, in regard to these facts atleast, ifnotin 
regard to the question of soul-revival, is to be taken only as an expression 
of ignorance upon points already beyond dispute in commonly well- 
informed minds. A 

Dr. Heysinger has added considerable interest to his work by the 
inclusion of a large number of personal. experiments and experiences. In 
effect, the author indicates the significant result of modern psychological 
study. He points to the inevitable displacement of ecclesiastical teach- 
ings in so far as they are found incapable of adaptation to an intelligible 
cohesion with the facts of our experience. Nothing perhaps has proved 
so fatal to popular theology and orthodox religious beliefs than their 
lack of alignment in an age of surpassing progress in science and psychology. 

Dr. Heysinger’s book contains some account of materializations and 
communications hitherto unpublished, and it will be seen from his report 
of these cases that scientific methods have been pursued throughout the 
investigations. Dr. Heysinger’s qualifications are of a nature to command 
respect and to ensure for his capable work the serious consideration it 
deserves. The addition of a copious index to subjects and authorities 
cited, extending over fifty-two columns, adds considerably to the utility 
of this book, which in all respectsis one of the most attractive and signifi- 
cant of modern publications. ScRUTATOR. 


Function, FEELING AND Vouition. By Frederick Meakin,- M.A., 
Ph.D. London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price 6s. net. 
Tuts work is an attempt to find a natural basis for Ethical Law. Between 
Physical Science and Theology, Philosophy stands as a mediating system. 
Science discloses the actual trend of human activities while Philosophy 
defines their rational issues ; yet while Science keeps close to facts, human 
experience continuously awakens aspirations which engage both Religion 
and Psychology. Tf Religion, or the religious aspiration, were not censored 
by Science, it would be led into the creation of unsubstantial worlds from 
the material of our dreams. A system of morals based upon superstition 
cannot outlast the march of scientific evolution, and the attempt here 
made to trace out the constitution and general working of a system of 
morals grounded in human nature involves its perfect alignment with 
Science on the one hand and Religion on the other. If there be such a thing 
as an ethical Science it must thus rest upon all of human experience that 
i has a moral value and application. The author adds nothing to the Aris- 
totelian principles, but extends and elucidates their working by the light 
of modern Science and Psychology. The bookis exceedingly well written 
and is full of deep thinking and high teaching. ScRUTATOR. 


GGESTIONS FOR INCREASING ETHICAL STABILITY. By Mary Everest 


Boole. London: C. W. Daniel, 3, Amen Corner, E.C. Price 
net. 


Eaa E ASAA 3 
DO not think it possible to find a better argument as to why women 
ve votes nor yet better proof of their average ability to 
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rightfully use the vote if they had it, than is afforded by Mrs. Boole’s 
admirable piece ofreasoning under the title of “ Hunters and Brooders ”’ 
which forms the second chapter of this entertaining and instructive 
book. The argument is a prelude to the “ Suggestions ” which formerly 
appeared in the Monist and which are for the purposes of the present 
work reproduced under the distinguished auspices of Prof. William James. 
In these pages the relations of certain phases of abnormal psychic activity 
such as clairvoyance, clairaudience and automatic writing, to the ques- 
tion of what constitutes ethical stability, are very generously considered. 
In this respect the gifted authoress can claim the interest of many to 
whom her algebraic logic might fail to appeal, and in other respects the 
general reader may be assured of sound instruction on matters of current 
interest in political, social and domestic circles, while even the business 
man may profitably apply the equation “x + not+=1” to his waking 
dreams. SCRUTATOR. 


CRYSTAL GAZING AND CLAIRVOYANCE. By John Melville. London: 
Nichols & Co, 34, Hart Street, W.C. Price 5s. net. 


A Book that has sold well and is still selling stands little in need of” 


review. Yet there are probably many to whom this practical treatise has 
not been discovered. In such case I may point out that Mr. Melville has 
given us all that is to be met with on the subject of Crystal-gazing, Spirit 
invocations, etc., which is to be found only in very scarce and expensive 
works such as that of Trithemius from whom Barrett quotes in his Magus. 
To this ancient ceremonial form of consulting the Crystal, the author has 
added a large number of modern observations, methods of procedure, 
and notes upon the how, when and where of successful experiment. These 
are illustrated and confirmed by a recital of personal experiences. What, 
for example, could be more to the point of practicability than “ A Success- 
ful Method of Inducing Clairvoyance,” which forms one section of the book ? 
All difficulties in the way of the general reader are cleared by the copious 
glossary at the end of the book; while to those who are anxious to go 
More deeply into the subject the Bibliography cited by Mr. Melville will 
be found very useful. Books of a practical nature on this subject are few, 
and this is certainly one of the best extant. 
SCRUTATOR. 


Papuan Farry Tares. By Annie Ker. London: Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., St. Martin’s Street. Price 5s. net. 

A HANDSOMELY illustrated volume dealing with the folk-lore of a people so 
remote from civilized centres as the Papuans, must surely excite curiosity 
in the minds of all who have the problems of ethnic development, religious 
evolution, and psychical investigation before them. 

` Here is a book that is full of material that is quite new, the genuineness 
of which is vouched for, and which presents a number of points d'appui 


with modern experimental psychology such as render it of the greatest 


interest to researchers. The stories were collected chiefly on the north- 
east coast of Papua during nine years of missionary life in that part of the 
world, by the authoress. The fact that they are “old women’s tales *’ 
for the most part does not detract an iota from their psychological value 
and interest. It matters less whether they be founded in experience than 
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what they signify as regards the primitive Papuan idea concerning the 
invisible world. The stories were paid for in tobacco doles, it is true, and 
they may have been invented on the spot or thought out beforehand, 
Yet they embody the beliefs of a cannibal people on the universally supreme 
question of the nature and destiny of souls—a people, morcover, whose 
belief in witchcraft is accountable for the element which so persistently 
pervades these stories. : r 

It appears from many passages that the virtue of the bodily essence 
is believed to be centred in the liver, but whether there are psycho-physio- 
logical grounds for this belief or that the Papuans have been so persuaded 
by their cannibal epicureanism does not appear. Ina story called “ How 
a Man found his Wife in the Land of the Dead,” we have some notion 
conveyed to us of what the Papuan thinks about the dead. “ Now so itis 
in Ioloa that all the day the bones of the dead lie on the ground, but at 
even each takes his own bones and lives thus till the dawn.” 

The stories have a considerable literary interest, but the authoress is 
certainly in error in crediting her readers with sufficient knowledge of the 
Papuan dialect to dispense with a translation. Some of the stories lose 
point on this account, but there is quite enough of readable matter to en- 
gage our interest and from a psychological point of view the collection is of 
considerable value. In a later edition of this book it may be within the 
plans of the authoress to include a glossary of words and phrases, in which 
case its value to the general reader would be much enhanced. 


SCRUTATOR. 


MINGLED Wine. By Anna Bunston. 


London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1909. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


unusual by reason of its simplicity, 
e have read it, we are conscious 


. Let those who would realize how deep 
Sorrow may become transformed 


Extremas Tenebras.” The two qualities that are most striking through- 
out the book are passion and magnanimity, and we may see them wedded 
in a Shakesperian sonnet called “ Love,” which seems to us to come as 
near perfection as possible, Our author counts courage and humility 
among her constant Companions, her philosophy is that of all the wise 
“Thy fragrance is the essential sweet of hope, 
And thou a pledge whence all perfections are,” 
we recognize that she comprehends life with a richness of insight to the 
to aspire. 
B. P. O'N. 
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ANTOINETTE BOURIGNON, QuIETIsT. By Alex. R. Macewen, D.D. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A FEW years prior to the time of Madame Guyon, the subject of this 
historical and critical study was incurring no small personal risk in her 
antagonism to Rome and the Church generally—her free and fiery spirit 
refusing to be cramped within the limits of orthodox creeds. She sought 
inspiration direct from God, and in fact claimed to derive her knowledge 
from that source, “ without any need for consulting any record such as the 
New Testament ”—to quote her own words. Nevertheless, she did not 
disdain to study the Bible, and to interpret it in her own peculiar way. 
One of her curious theories was that there were two Adams, the first 
Adam being bi-sexual, ‘‘ endowed with a principle of fecundity.” Here 
we seem to have an echo of the occult teaching of Laurence Oliphant, 
Madame Blavatsky, and others to the effect that humanity has evolved 
from the bi-sexual state. To describe her asa quietist, as the author says, 
is rather misleading, inasmuch as her quietism differs in many respects 
from that of Molinos or Madame Guyon, and she appears to have possessed 
little of the humble, self-effacing spirit which is so characteristic of the 
latter. Madame Bourignon held the theory that Woman was the favoured 
organ of God, and in this respect may be claimed as an apostle for the 
emancipation of the sex. Although one of the lesser lights in medieval 
mysticism, hers was a striking personality, and Mr. Macewen’s book 


forms an interestin g addition to the literature on the subject, and may be | 


recommended as giving an impartial and unbiassed résumé of her life and 
teachings—by no means an easy task. H. J. S. 


THE IDEA OF THE SOUL. By A. E. Crawley, M.A. London: Adam 
& Charles Black. Price 6s. net. 


A synopric view of the various theories and beliefs regarding the origin, 
nature, and destiny of the individual soul, has not hitherto been attempted. 
In this work, which curiously enough is dedicated to Sir Francis Galton, 
the task is performed and brought to a finish with a masterly display of 
traditional and experimental evidence, and of logical deduction therefrom, 
which reflects most creditably upon the author. 

It is said that the “Idea of the Soul ” is bound up with the evolution 
of mind, it is “the first purely intellectual result of human reaction to 
environment . . . our first effort towards an explanation of things, our 
first act of thought. Desire, curiosity or seeking towards the unseen 
world is the beginning of science, “the original cell out of which all thought 
and Consequently all knowledge have been evolved.” 

In “ The Elements of Language” and “The Elements of Thought,” 
We are brought into intelligent relations with the beginnings of psychology. 

he primitive cry of hunger, of pain, anger or joy, was a mere voice gesture. 
The allocation 6f these sensations and emotions to various parts of the 
body culminated in a development that required a localized, co-ordinating 
a atre in which resided the soul-sense of individuality. Mr. Macfie sees 

e primal form of the idea—the sensory, chiefly visual image, in memory 
of the whole personality or totality of the person or object ”—in a word, 

the idea of the thing.” A survey of pre-scientific psychologies leads to 
an analysis of the idea of the Soul which we are again reminded is nothing 
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š but a “ memory-image,’’ a repetition, more or less complete, of the char- 
acteristics of a percept, reduced to a scale convenient for reproduction 
as a memory-product, in size about three inches. In some psychologies, 
as the Hindu, it is resident in the heart ; in the Nootka it “stands upright 
in its owner’s head and only falls from its position when the man dies,” 
According to Tylor ghosts also have “the ghost of a voice.” : In substance 
the soul is “ attenuated reality,” and this is due not to its being the breath 
or life of the man, but to “the fact that the memory-image is fainter 
and less solid than the object.” “The germ of its immortality,” we 
are told, ‘‘is the fact that it exists in the brains of others.” A man who 
has no sort of an idea of himself owes his chance of immortality, therefore, 
to the memory-image formed of him by others! All this would be sound 
deduction if it were true that the soul of a thing is our mental image of 
it. Personally, I refuse to recognize my world of souls in the little images 
set up in the primitive minds of some prehistoric ancestors. A memory- 
image of my own production is not the revelation I am in need of, while 
if I subsist only in the mental images of others, my chances of a glorious 
immortality are exceedingly remoti. SCRUTATOR. 


Tae Otp Ecyprian Farru. By Edward Naville. Translated by 
Colin Campbell, M.A., D.D. Price ss. 


Tr is not so many years ago that our knowledge of the ancient Egyptians 
was confined to the limits of a literary and archeological record which 
presented this people as practically identified with the Nile and as having 
remained essentially the same for more than forty centuries. As to 
a whether they were native to the soil of Egypt or invaders who brought 
with them the arts and crafts of a former civilization, together with a 
system of religion entirely their own, is a question which has for a long 

_ time remained unanswered or at all events unproved. Indeed it was 
thought to be insoluble. But during the last few years the desert sands 


have yielded up some of their long hidden treasures, and these have thrown 
considerable light on the qu 


We now know that Eg 
whose civilization was not advanced be 


: ; , but not negroes. They 
were straight-haired people, 


_ negro. Along with these was 
These hordes lived by hunting, 


Then came Mena or Menes, the conqueror, and with his advent a great 
change came over the land. Professor Naville shows that Mena came 
from Ethiopia, from the south of Arabia, crossing the Red Sea, settling 
first in the south of Egypt, Having determined the origin of the 

tic civilization to his own Satisfaction, Professor Naville deals with 
terature, and it is interesting to learn that the modern translation of 
ok of the Dead is “only provisional.” We have the drift of it. 
tlying ideas have so far eluded us. On this and many other 

| Egyptological interest the author is most informing, and the 
« of translation is carried out by Dr. Colin Campbell in a style which 
secre easy and graceful, such as will lay the English reader under 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


DOES the mind have most influence over the body, or the body 
over the mind? Doubtless the popular view is that the mind 
controls the body, and by various teachers of the present day 
this power of the mind to control the body has been emphasized 
to such an extent that the only conclusion that can be drawn 
from the tenets of the expounders of certain popular beliefs 
1S that there is practically no limit to the extent to which the 
mind can mould the body to its will, There is, however, another 
THE Minp Side to the picture. Injuries to the body, arising 
IN SUB]EC- from whatever cause, are liable to produce their 

TION to Teflex action on the mind and character. A little 
THE Bopy, 200k that my publishers have just brought out, 
The Influence of the Mind on the Body,* by Dr. Paul 
Dubois, which commences by drawing attention to the mutual 
interdependence of the body and the mind, cites a case in point 
Which wil] appeal no less to the general reader than to members 
of the medical profession. 


th “A typical example of this action of the body upon the mind,” (says 
e learned author) “is furnished to us by the destruction of the thyroid 
sian -x In f earlier days in operations for goitre, which have become 


$ * The Influence of the Mind upon the Body. By Dr. Paul Dubois, 

aSr of Neuropathology at the University of Berne. 16. net. Lon- 

on: W. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, E.C, 
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so frequent to-day, the whole gland was removed, upon the pretext that 
it was useless. It has become necessary to retract this opinion. It has 
happened that people who were normal before have fallen after the opera- 
tion into a state of imbecility. Not only are the features swollen, the 
forehead wrinkled, the lips heavy, the face even taking a senile look; 
but the intelligence has suffered and the patients have fallen into a state 
of intellectual torpor. The same condition can occur without an opera- 
tion by the atrophy of the thyroid gland. Now in both cases we can 
give back to the patient his intelligence, his vivacity of spirit, by making 
him eat the thyroid gland of a sheep or take pills made of the extract 
of that gland! We can plunge him again into idiocy by stopping his 
pills, and render him intelligent anew by giving him a prescription for 
the chemist. This will demonstrate the influence of the body over the 
mind so long as this influence has need of being proved.” 


It is not very long ago that a case was quoted in the American 
papers of a boy who, originally of an entirely amiable and well- 
conducted type, owing to an accident to his head, became sub- 
sequently an incorrigible liar, disobedient, and 
worse still, a chronic thief. The object of the 
paragraph in the papers was to draw attention to 
the fact that as the result of an operation by an 


CRIME AND 
IMBECILITY 
CAUSED 


THROUGH 3 : 
NCSI eminent American surgeon, the boy had once 
OR ILLNESs, MOTE been restored to his normal self. This is 


not an isolated case. I read in the Daily Express 
of September 15 of the case of a youth from Hornsey, North 
London, who was had up only the other day for stealing a cycle 
cover from a Chelsea shop. It was urged in his defence that 
he was suffering from one of the occasional lapses from personal 
responsibility to which epilepsy had rendered him liable. “ His 
mind presents a strange problem,” said Mr. Philip Conway in his 
defence. “Though normally well inclined, industrious, and 
1n every way well minded, he at times acts like a common thief, 
and has subsequently no recollection of his delinquencies. At 
the age of six months he had a severe fall which induced this 
epileptic condition.” It appears that the effect of his accident 
was to induce mental instability, and the trouble consequent 
upon this had pursued him since early childhood. Eventually 
the prisoner was discharged, on the understanding that he should 
_ have some one to look after and control him. 

_ Other instances of a similar character are given in an ex- 
ceedingly interesting book by Dr. Bernard Hollander, entitled 
tne Mental Symptoms of Brain Disease (London, Rebman Ltd.), 

Which just appeared. Here is one of them :— 
3 hi teemed and widely known professional man, a devoted 
ather, killed one day his wife and both his daughters, ten 
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and thirtcen years of age respectively, by cutting their throats: he then 
took his own life. There were signs of a struggle with the victims, but 
no evidence that there had been a quarrel beforehand. Indeed, his brother 
had spoken to him a few hours before, and at the inquest declared that 
he found him in full possession of his reason, and with his usual amiable 
character. Nor had he any cares or sorrows. He Suffered, however, 
from a chronic abscess in the ear, for which he had already once been 
operated upon, and for which he was still under treatment. The inflam- 
mation had extended to the adjacent brain.” Hence the tragedy. 


There have been other instances of mental instability result- 
ing from accident to the head, notably that of Ansel 
MENTAR Bourne, in America, which was so carefully studied 
pee ILITI and reported on by the late Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
and Professor William James, just deceased. In 
this case, however, though there was complete mental 
dissociation, there were no tendencies to crime or misconduct in 
either of the personalities. In such cases as the above, we 
readily recognize the influence of the body over the mind, but 
it is not equally readily appreciated in more normal and com- 
monplace instances. There is, however, no doubt that the 
character of the individual is in numerous instances affected 
by hereditary or, alternatively, pre-natal conditions, which 
produce their effect in a modification of the formation of the 
brain. 
Nor do conditions of this nature merely affect the moral 
character. They may influence the intellect prejudicially or 
otherwise, sometimes possibly favourably and unfavourably 
at the same time. The peculiarities which lead to genius may 
thus occasionally be explained by such hereditary and pre-natal 
conditions. Nor is this all. The abnormal powers of the medium 
are, I have no doubt, sometimes to be directly deduced from 
Such conditions, or alternatively, from accidents of the kind 
MEDIUMs 2bOve alluded to. Take the case, for instance, of 
THE Resurr EUsapia Paladino. When she was a year old this 
OF MISHAPS celebrated medium was allowed to fall, so that a 
IN INFANCY hole was made in her head. “ This, says Mr. 
4 ` Hereward Carrington, “is the famous cranial open- 
ing from which, in moments of trance, a cold breeze is felt to 
sue. On this scar has grown a tress of hair that has always 
been white since infancy, and which is easily distinguishable in 
her Photographs.” I know another instance of a man of an 
abnormally psychic and mediumistic temperament, which is 
9 attributed to a similar cranial aperture. It is obvious, 
erefore, that all sorts and kinds of mental as well as moral 


AS A 
FACTOR. 
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abnormalities may result from physical causes. It is equally 
clear that the victims of these physical causes cannot be held 
morally responsible. 

The early years of infancy and childhood are, it is well known, 
abnormally susceptible, and the conditions surrounding this 
ultra-receptive period may produce effects on the character of 
the adult of the most far-reaching nature. We hold the adult 
responsible, in spite of the defects of his upbringing, and the 
conditions to which he has been subjected. It must be clear, 
however, that this responsibility is of a limited character. Such 
ie considerations, of course, point the moral of the importance of 
iG education, and it must be borne in mind that this education, 

as the author just above cited well points out, comes to us not 
merely in the way of ordinary schooling, the curriculum that 
the average boy goes through before passing into the world and 
to the more serious business of life, but also is assimilated by 
the youthful mind from family influences, and in the shape of 
-that insensible education which is always operating through 
the surrounding influences communicated by the world in which 
he lives. i 
Quite apart from brain lesions or other injuries, the influ- 
ence of the physical organs over the mental is far greater than 
is apt to be realized. In pressing home this fact our author 


quotes the opinion of a Catholic prelate, Monsignor d’Hulst, 
in his Melanges Philosophiques. 


“Every master of a house is dependent on his servants more or less,” 
Says our worthy bishop, “but in consenting to serve himself, he could | 
free himself from this dependence. The soul has not this resource. And il 
the dependence goes further. If the question was only of the inferior 1 
part of the psychical life, sensation—that is, the feelings of the body— ig 
one could say: The soul depends on the organs in all the operations 
ADMISSIONS which have their origin outside. But in its own life, i 
OF A FRENCH its intellectual working, it is mistress and not servant, 

it does not depend upon the body. Unhappily for the 
BISHOP. theory, this is not always true. Even in the most simple 
act of intelligence there is a necessary concurrence; a concurrence of 
= the organs which is important. The brain works in the skull of a thinker. 
here are vibrations of the cells in the cortical bed of the brain ; there 
o render these possible, a flow of blood as much more abundant as 
tellectual effort is more intense ; there is a rise in the temperature 
results from it; there is finally a combustion of organic matter. 
more the soul thinks the more the brain burns its own substance. 


headwork as much as muscular work gives rise to a sensation 
poiu 


e there is fatigue, pain in the head ; 
ill lead to a morbid condition 
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times even to material lesions which autopsy can recognize after death, 
and which will be the terrible signature of the animal nature which does 
not permit us to forget it when we wish to do the work of the mind.” 
It is an undeniable fact that many of the victims of our 
present prison system are what they are from causes which lie 
to a great extent outside their own control. This would be bad 
enough in any case, but owing to the conditions under which 
the social community at present exists, the fact of the punish- 
ment of a single moral lapse by the arm of the law frequently 
renders similar breaches of the law the only means open to the de- 
linquent of subsequently gaining a livelihood, the impossibility of 
obtaining a character rendering employment also unobtainable. 
The effect of our State system is thus to enforce a life of crime 
upon a vast number of individuals who are perhaps 

PRISONS AS : 
i morally weak, but have no natural tendencies 
towards crime fer se. In other words, by our 
very laws we encourage lawbreaking. Some at- 
tempt has recently been made in England slightly to mitigate 
this state of affairs, but practically nothing has been done of a 
really effective kind. What is essential is to get hold of the 
delinquent when first he comes out of his first term of imprison- 
ment and see that he has the opportunity of a fresh start under 
reasonably favourable conditions. The motto of our present 
system is “ Once a criminal, always a criminal,” and such a 
motto should be regarded as a disgrace to any civilized country. 
A new method, such as that hinted at, of dealing with breakers 
of our laws is, of course, not without its grave drawbacks, but 
I am far from thinking that these difficulties are insurmount- 
able. The evils of our present system, which appears to be the 
only alternative, are too glaring, I hope, to be much longer 

tolerated in any rationally governed country. 

So much, then, for the influence of the body on the mind, 
and the evils which it brings in its train. 

I have said above that the converse influence to this, namely, 
the influence of the mind upon the body, or in other words the 
effect of the will and character in controlling bodily conditions, 
has in the present day been not a little exaggerated in certain 
duarters ; but, as the proverb says, “ There is no smoke without 
fire” ; and in fact it is even more easy to under-estimate than to 
~v<l-estimate the influence of this factor in life. Indeed, the 
Susceptibility to Suggestion of the ordinary individual confronts 
ne observant eye at every turn, and it is through this suggesti- 


AIDS TO 
CRIME. 


x 
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bility that the mind operates. Dr. Dubois gives a couple of 
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happy instances from everyday life. Sensations of pain or 
discomfort, he points out, cease to be felt through the attention 
being withdrawn from them. “I mount,” says he, “upon the 

tramcar. A workman jumps up upon it, crying, 


CONVERSE Sierra cold my feet are! how they hurt me!’ 

INFLUENCE «Oh, bah!’ the conductor answers energetically, 
n 7 3 yo 

OF MIND ‘you must not think about them.’” He takes 

ON BODY. 


another instance from social life. “ At five o’clock 
tea the ladies rebel against the tyranny of boas and ruches. 
They find the heat intolerable. ‘ Ah, well,’ says a pretty woman, 
‘ I do not agree with you. I look in the mirror, and if the boa 
is becoming I am no longerwarm!!’’’ I have instanced else- 
where in the OccutT Review the case in which a child takes a 
disagreeable powder in jam, and for years afterwards, whenever 
he tastes the jam, tastes the powder also, so that the jam by 
itself will be sufficient to cause nausea. “We are easily made 
victims,” writes our author, “by these auto-suggestions as 
they are called to-day, when we have some forcible reason for 
believing them. I have felt heat radiating from a stove which I 
was passing. I had understood that it was heated. When 
touched, however, it proved to be cold. There are people who 
have smelt the odour of petroleum when lifting a lamp which 
has never contained any.” 

The main value of hypnotism is that it facilitates the con- 
veying of such suggestions by making the mind of the patient 
abnormally receptive. But hypnotism merely ac- 
centuates. We are all suggestible in our normal 
state, and it is purely a question of degree. ‘“‘ There 
are no malades imaginaires,” writes Dr. Dubois. It is, however, 
none the less true that by far the larger number of ordinary 
nervous ailments owe their origin to misdirected auto-suggestion. 
The right use of this power may be made responsible for as 
much good as its misuse so frequently is for evil. This work of 
self-education is less difficult than one would think. 


VALUE OF 
HYPNOTISM. 


“I see every day” (says our author) “sick people who during all 


their lives have suffered cruelly from this impressionability which ren- 


ders them incapable of performing their duties. Often within a few 
days, almost always within some weeks, they succeed in altering their point 
of view, in seeing things from another angle. In proportion as they 


_ tecover their mental calm under the empire of healthy reflections, 


functional troubles disappear, sleep returns, the appetite recovers itself, 
e body becomes stronger, and the success of this mental treatment 
onstrates the supremacy of the mind over the body. 

[t is in this self-education that the sick should finda cure, and people 
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generally find a preservative against nervous diseases. They should 
begin in little things, in the good habit of overlooking trifles and going 
bravely forward without troubling too much about their own case. With 
age anxiety increases. Practical life brings us annoyances of all kinds ; 
new occasion to control our sensibility, voluntarily to create an optimistic 
disposition which will make us, as the saying is, take up everything by 
the good end. 

“ Finally, if, having reached a certain maturity of mind, we have, how- 
ever little, succeeded in creating this precious condition of the soul, our 
aspirations should rise higher still and we should face the duties which 
our presence in this world imposes upon us in our intercourse with our 
fellow beings. 

“We see then clearly that the main object of our life should be the 
constant perfecting of our moral self. In the absence of all religious 
conception, of all peremptory morality, the thinker feels the unspeak- 
able trouble which results from a life where egotism prevails. To find 
complete happiness and health we must then turn our attention away 
from ourselves and fix it upon others. Altruism should take the place 
of native egotism. This tendency cannot carry us too far and we risk 
but little in forgetting ourselves completely.” 


The passing of Professor William James is an event of moment 
in the world of psychology and metaphysics. In philosophy he 
will be remembered as the founder of what is known as the doc- 
trine of “ Pragmatism.” This Pragmatism, however, was not 
a theory to explain the universe, but rather an attitude, the 
importance of which Professor James insisted upon for thé proper 
comprehension of known facts. Pragmatism meant to Pro- 
fessor James, roughly speaking, the consideration of our ultimate 
beliefs in the light of their practical consequences. The criterion 
of truth from this point of viewisa purely practical 
one. “It is now seen,” he wrote, “that life and 
action are deeper than logical processes, that imme- 
diate premises are behind all inferences, that thought 
Cannot begin until life furnishes the data, and that there is no- 
thing deeper in cognition or life than the fundamental needs, 
Interests, and instincts of the mind.” He frankly disavowed 
finality in whatever opinions he held, maintaining that each fresh 
Piece of knowledge gained must find its proper place among “ the 
body of opinions already held, strengthening, perhaps, those 
already existing, but, on the other hand, always being liable to 
lead to the rejection of hitherto cherished beliefs.” “Science,” 
he wrote, “ like life, feeds on its own decay ; new facts burst old 
Tules, and newly derived conceptions bind old and new together 
m a reconciling law.” Professor James was, of course, a brother 
of the celebrated novelist William James. He was also a friend 


PROFESSOR 
WILLIAM 
JAMES. 
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and co-worker with the late Dr. Richard Hodgson, of Boston, 
U.S.A. Itis stated that the professor has deposited a message 
with the S.P.R., which he proposes to attempt to deliver after 
death. It will be remembered that a similar message was ar- 
ranged for by the late Mr. F. W. H. Myers. The result, however, 
from the point of view of the S.P.R. was not in his case of a satis- 
factory nature. The celebrated Mrs. Piper was a protégée of the 
professor, and he took the greatest possible interest in the experi- 
ments conducted with her. Though open-minded, I had almost 
said, in the extreme —I remember discussing the astrological 
hypothesis with him, and was struck with the intellectual candour 
with which he regarded what might well have seemed to him a 
very strange idea—he was exceedingly cautious in arriving at 
his decisions, and always looked a good many times before he 
leaped. No doubt he accepted telepathy, but how far he be- 
lieved that adequate evidence had been obtained to prove scienti- 
fically the reality of a future life, I should be very sorry to say. 
Though his education had been a modern one, and I believe he 
knew no Greek, in meeting him one might readily have put him 
down as a professor from the University of Oxford rather than- 
as hailing from the New World. Courteous, precise, and urbane 
in manner, all his opinions and arguments seemed to be well and 
carefully weighed before he gave utterance to them. Only in 
the practical colour which his philosophy took on did he seem to 
reflect the temperament and tendencies of a younger civilization. 
Professor James’s writings were fairly numerous in recent years. 
Pragmatism, which is the complete exposition of his philosophical 
opinions, appeared in 1907, and gave rise to much criticism. A 
Pluralishe Universe appeared in 1908, and What is Truth? in 
1909. Varieties of Religious Experience, perhaps his most 
popular work, appeared as long ago as 1902. Only as recently 
as last July an article from his pen appeared in the Hibbert Jour- 
nal. It may not be inappropriate to conclude this brief reference 
with a quotation from the article in question, which fairly re- 
fects the writer’s psychological standard :— 


E; 
5! 


| every moment of immediate experience is somewhat absolutely 
al and novel. Philosophy must pass from words that reproduce 


e 
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THE EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE DEVIL 
By G. WOOLLISCROFT RHEAD 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, in his Representative Men, says : 
“A poetic anatomist, of our own day, teaches that a snake being 
a horizontal line, and man being an erect line, constitute a right 
angle; and between the lines of this mystical quadrant all ani- 
mated beings find their place.” This 
formula may, with perfect propriety and 
exactitude, be applied -to the Devil in 
his various developments, since, so far 
as his relationship with things mun- 
dane is concerned, he began as a 
worm, although as such, he must have 
had some previous development, other- 
wise the curse, “upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life,” would have no mean- 
ing. To quote Emerson further : “‘ Mani- 
festly, at the end of the spine, nature 
puts out smaller spines, as arms ; at the 
ends of the arms, new spines as hands ; 
Cane THE Spray at the other end she repeats the process, 
Lum Satvarionts”” aS legs and feet. At the top of the 
column she puts out another spine, which 
doubles or loops itself over, as a span-worm, into a ball, and forms 
the skull, with extremities again ; the hands being now the upper 
Jaw, the feet the lower jaw, the fingers and toes being represented 
this time by upper and lower teeth. This new spine is destined 
to high uses. It is a new man on the shoulders of the last.” i 
This is approximately what happened in the case of the Devil. 
He began as a worm, as represented by the serpent which tempted 
t Eve, the serpent-myths of ancient Egypt, the Lernean Hydra 
and others ; he developed spines, in the shape of legs, feet, wings 
“ic., and became the dragon which engaged the attention of 
George of Cappadocia, Beowulf, and many another unforgot 
_he raised himself upon his hind feet and transformed 
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self into the devil of medizval legend, with hoofs, horns, forked 
tail and tongue, and other paraphernalia, and finally he appeared 
in the likeness of man himself, as Mephisto, Mephistophilis, 
Mephistopheles. 

This simple formula, however, can scarcely be said to meet the 
case with a sufficient degree of completeness ; the later develop- 
ment of dragon appears during the earlier civilizations, while the 
serpent has played an important part in the beliefs of almost all 
countries and periods. 

The association of the idea of the spirit of evil with the serpent 
doubtless arises from the character and habits of the animal— 
from the natural horror always engendered by the thing which, 
hidden in the grass or brushwood, bites unseen. It has, however, 
during all ages been invested with a certain element of mystery. 
Fergusson (Tree and Serpent-Worship) quotes a passage from 
Sanchoniathon, an author who is supposed to have lived before the 
Trojan war: “‘ Taautus attributed a certain divine nature to 
dragons and serpents, an opinion which was afterwards adopted 
by both the Phcenicians and Egyptians. He teaches that this 
genus of animals abounds in force and spirit more than any other 
reptile ; that there is something fiery in their nature ; and, though 
possessing neither feet nor any external members for motion 
common to other animals, they are yet more rapid in their 
movements. Not only has it the power of renewing its youth, 
but, in doing so, receives an increase of size and strength, so that 
having run through a certain term of years, it is again absorbed 
within itself. For these reasons this class of animals were 
admitted into temples and used in sacred mysteries.”’ 

“The serpent,” says Moncure Conway—‘“ model of the ‘ line 
of grace and beauty ’—has had an even larger fascination for the 
eye of the artist and the poet. It is the one active form in nature 
which cannot be ungraceful, and to estimate the extent of its use 
in decoration is impossible, because all undulating and coiling 
lines are necessarily serpent-forms. But in addition to the per 
fection of these forms, which fulfil all the ascent of forms in Sweden- 
borg’s mystical morphology—circular, spiral, perpetual-circu- 
lar, vortical, celestial—the serpent bears on it, as it were, gems of 
the underworld that seem to find their counterpart in galaxies.” 

This, doubtless, is true to an extent, but not altogether and 
completely true; there is another form in nature, and that, t00, 
one of the elements, which possesses similar characteristics, and 
the quality of beauty to an even greater degree. The track of the 

flame of fire is similar to that of the serpent, but more sudden in 
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its undulations, possessing greater variety and therefore greater 
beauty. The close association, however, between fire and ser- 
pents has ever been recognized. The element of fire became the 
natural abode of the spirits of evil; the worship of fire and of the 
serpent may indeed in a certain sense be called the worship of 
beauty. 

Egyptian theology, or mythology, was, like the Greek which 
followed, a worship of external nature, 
but nobler, statelier, and more primitive. 
First, the sun, and the heavenly bodies as 
representatives of the Deity—the sun as 
Chefer and Horus-Ra, the disc of the sun 
being encircled by the serpent orasp; the 
moon as Isis, and the heavens as Neith; 
and on earth, the Nile as father of the land 
of Egypt. 

In the beginning, earth and water 
united—this being exactly the reverse of 
the Mosaic account, in which the waters 
were gathered together to enable the dry land to appear—from 
this proceeded a third principle, a winged serpent with the heads 
of a bull and a lion, and in the midst the face of a god. 

The sanctification of beasts, birds and fishes followed, some for 
their beauty, and others for their utility; then a spirit of fear 
led on the way to the propitiation of destructive agencies and 
injurious animals—the storm, the east wind, the lightning in the 
first class, and the hippopotamus, the crocodile, and the serpent 
in the other, till in the end, after centuries of superstition and 

decadence, the adoration, vocative, and precative, 

=A of this latter reptile spread throughout the whole 

of Egyptian mythology, and the serpent lay en- 

shrined in the temples of the oldest and most 

beneficent divinities.* 

The sacred Uræus, or basilisk, identical with 

the Naja, or cobra di capello, the 

Cep spectacle snake of the Portuguese, 

R and the Uræus, or basilisk of the 

THE SAcRED Urxus on Greeks, was the first of the three 

BASILISK. serpents of the Egyptian Theogony. 

The ancient tradition is that it was 

Spontaneously produced by the rays of the sun and became the 
emblem of divine and sacro-regal sovereignty. 

* W. R. Cooper, Serpent-Myths of Ancient Egypt. 


Horus-Ra, WEARING THE 
Sorar Disc AND URÆUS. 
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The second, the asp, or, Cerastes, a small and deadly viper, 


possibly the cockatrice of holy writ. 
: The third, Hof, Rehof, or Apophis, 


Í seen? destroyer and devourer of the souls of 
: re men, the enemy of the gods, a monster 
Bf of mighty strength and hideous longi- 
THE Asp OR CERASTES. tude. 

The first two were objects of 
veneration, the last of fear and ab- 
horrence. 

The sacred Ureus guards the 
sacred cyprus groves of the Amenti 

aa (Sheol) and breathes out fire to destroy 
wA the unjust invader. From this comes 
the myth of the Garden of the Hes- 
perides with its fire-breathing dragon. 

The Hesperides—Ægle, Arethusa, 
Hesperethusa, were the daughters of Hesperus, the evening star 
when it sets after the sun, or Phosphorus (Lucifer), the morning 
star when it rises before the sun. 
The office of Lucifer was to call 
Aurora; he had the privilege of 
leaving the heavens the last of all 
the stars. 

The golden fruit of the Hes- 
perides is therefore sacred to and 
guarded by the daughters of Venus, 
the morning and evening star, with 
the dragon for their servant. In 3 
Turner’s picture the monster is re- Tne Corners or PARADISE, 
presented as a dragon, or species GUARDED BY FIRE-BREATHING 
of crocodile, but in all the Greek me 
representations of this subject it is a serpent entwined around 
the sacred tree. Thus we have in the myth of the Hesperides, 
= many points of resemblance to the story of Eden, though 
_ the moral widely differs,—a sacred tree with fruit, with its 
attendant dragon, or serpent (the two terms are synonymous) 
—in the one instance, however, as defender, in the other as 
ter. 


APOPHIS. 


old civilization has its theory of the creation. In the 
India we see a golden egg floating on a shoreless ocean ; 
om e the heaven above and the earth beneath : fro! 

ati; it also falls in twain to make the mort: 


x 
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and immortal substances ; the parts of it again divide to make 
men and women on earth, sun and moon in the sky. i 

A traveller in Persia, John Marshall, relates stories of the 
creation which were told to him by the Brahmins ; the following 
is a reversion of the Mosaic order, in which 
man (Adam) was created first. “ Once on a 
time, as God was set in eternity, it came into 
his mind to make something, and immedi- 
ately no sooner had he thought the same, but 
that the same minute was a perfect beautiful 
woman present before him, which he called 
Adea Suktee—that is, the first woman. Then 
this figure put into his mind the figure of a 
man; which he had no sooner conceived in 
his mind, but that he also started up, and re- 
presented himself before him; this he called 
Manapuise—that is, the first man; then upon 
a reflection of these things, he resolved further 
to create several places for them to abide in, 
and accordingly, assuming a subtle body, he 
breathed in a minute the whole universe and 
everything therein, from the least to the 
greatest.” 

There are also long stories of a great giant 
that was led into a most delicate garden, which, 
upon certain conditions, should be his own for Tume SERPENT oF 
ever. But one evening in a cool shade, one TEE GRRE Ree 
of the Devatas, or spirits, came to him, and a Greek VasE 
tempted him with vast sums of gold, and all KANING 
the most precious jewels that can be imagined ; but he courage- 
ously withstood that temptation, as not knowing what value or 
use they were of ; but at length this Devata brought to him a fair 
woman, who so charmed him that for her sake he most willingly 
broke all his conditions, and thereupon was turned out. 

According to the belief of the Lamas and Kalmucks men had 
‘lived for 80,000 years in a state of innocence, when they were 
beguiled by a plant, sweet as honey, which sprang up, and created 
amongst them a sense of shame. Then they covered themselves 
with the leaves of trees, virtue fled, and vice prevailed. The 
Tibetan mythology is precisely similar—with the eating of a 
Sweet herb (schima) comes the awakening of shame, men began 
to clothe themselves, and vice reigned supreme. 


Through all these different systems, including the Mosaic 
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account, runs the same dominant idea—first, a golden age of holi- 
ness and innocence, then the advent of the tempter in one form or 
another, but more usually in that of the serpent, beguiling men 
by his wisdom and his wickedness. 

Adam, before the creation of Eve, was married to Lilith, the 
screech-owl, the night-hag. He was the companion of darkness 
and of solitude. This plague-demon Lilith was connected in the 
popular imagination with the Semitic-Babylonian word litatw 
(night), the night-demon sucking the blood of her sleeping 
victims. Thus Isaiah in his description of the doom of Edom: 
“Tt shall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 
The wild beasts of the forests shall also meet with the wild 
beasts of the island, and the satyr shall cry to his fellow; the 
screech-owl [ Heb. Lilith] also shall rest there, and find for herself 
a place of rest” (xxxiv. 14). The inference is that these 
desert solitudes were 
the natural habitation 
of demons. 

Thus when Eve was 
created, Lilith, the dark- 
- ness, the solitude, fled 
from Adam. In Paradise 
Lost we have: 


Awake, 
My fairest, my espoused, 
my latest found, 
Heaven’s last best gift, my 
ever new delight, 
Awake, the morning shines. 


Thus also, Adam 
called his wife Eve 
(life), not because she 
was the mother of all 

Tue TeMpration or Eve. From Cxpwon, living, no son had been 

born to them, but be- 

cause she was life itself, and before her advent his life had 

_ been but a half life——he was companion of darkness and 

_ solitude. 

3 It was the very fulness and delirious sweetness of this life which 
ght about the Fall ; it excited the envy of the angels, and the 
amael tempted them, and they fell, This union of 
earth) with Eve (life) is a figurative expression of the morn- 
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ing of creation ; it was the natural consequence of the dividing of 
the light from the darkness. 

In the Rabbinical legends, Lilith, upon her desertion of Adam, 
marries Samael, the chief of the powers of darkness, therefore we 
have, in some early representations, the serpent figured with the 
head and body of a woman, which latter figure expresses the union 
of the night-hag with the prince of darkness—a dual personality, 
in fact. i 

In the Louvre is a representation of Hercules and the Hydra, | 
the monster having seven snakes’ heads, an elongated serpentine 
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THE Sun-cop RA SLAYING THE DRAGON OF DARKNESS. FROM THE PAPYRUS 
OF HUNEFER, C. B.C. 1370. 


tail, and woman’s breasts. It is the same idea differently figured, 
and expresses the conflict between the powers of light, in the per- 
son of Hercules, with those of darkness, the Hydra symbolizing 
a noxious swamp emitting poisonous exhalations. 

This struggle between the two opposites, between light and 
darkness, between good and evil, has formed the principal founda- 
tion of all the religious beliefs since the Creation ; it has found its 
highest expression in that most splendid of all allegories, the 
Revelation : “ And the great dragon was cast out, that old serpent, 
called the Devil, and Satan, which deceiveth the whole world: he 
was cast out into the earth, and his angels were cast out with him.” 
Here we have the two terms, serpent and dragon, used synony- 
mously and expressing the same idea; and there can be little 
doubt that the two terms in every instance where they occur in 
holy writ were intended synonymously, to express the idea of 
Serpent, and that the later crocodile form of dragon belongs 
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i the diabolic character. Horned men, how- 
pak _ ever, are found in the representations of the eRE-Norman Cross 
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properly to the medieval period, and is corrupt, as expressive 
of the prince of darkness. Kingsley asks, “ Why should not 
these dragons have been simply what the Greek word means— 
what the superstitions of 
the peasantry in many parts 
of England to this day 
assert them to have been 
—mighty worms and huge 
snakes ?” In the best repre- 
sentations, however, even 
to our own day, the dragon 
is a serpent, as in the 
picture of St. Michael, by 
Piero della Francesca, in 
our National Gallery, and 
the “Andromeda,” by 
Burne-Jones, in which it is 
a hideous snake-coil. 
E STIG THE DRAGON. FLEMISH Bethe “devil of ihe 
» Berga re Ciena Cexruay.  medizval mystery plays we 
are introduced to a new 
figure, founded doubtless in its outward characteristics upon 
the “great god Pan,” and the satyr of Greek story, which 
were far from diabolic in their significance, 
since they were the simple expression of the 
poetry of the woods and pastures. The Church 
was then engaged in its life-and-death struggle 
with the forces of paganism, and the origin 
alone of these forms would be sufficient to 
invest them with a devilish character in the 
minds of the devotees of the new faith. 

The earliest known representation of 
Satan in human form (with horns) is upon 
an ivory diptytch of the ninth century, and 
this must be taken as marking the commence- 
ment of the use of horns as the expression of 


SATAN BOUND. ON 


5 T KIRKBY 
od of thunder in the sun-ships of the Scan- a E OS 


lav: n bronze age, the horns indicating his LAND: 

nity. Similarly Moses is represented ; 
ply wisdom. We thus see the connection which _ 
E veen he horned devil of medieval legend and 
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the wisdom of the serpent, “ that old serpent” of earlier be- 
liefs. 

Mr. Moncure Conway (Demonology and Devil-lore) gives an 
illustration of a horned head from an old mound (Red Indian) in 
the State of Georgia. He remarks: “It is probably as ancient 
as any example of a human head with horns in the world; and 
as it could not have been influenced by European notions, it 
supplies striking evidence that the demonization of the forces 
and dangers of nature belongs to the structural action of the 
human mind.” 

The earliest drama founded upon a Scripture subject is a 
Jewish play dealing with the de- 
parture of the Israelites from 
Egypt, and written in imitation 
of the Greek drama at the close of 
the second century. 

The practice of dramatic repre- 
sentations of either scriptural or 
other subjects was discountenanced 
by the Fathers of the Church. St. 
Chrysostom cries shame on those 
misguided people who should listen 
to a comedian with the same ears 
that they hear an exposition of the 
Gospel; and Augustine affirms 
that they who go to plays are as 
bad as they who write and act 
them. It is not, therefore, sur- 
prising to find that the practice 
of stage plays was not generally 
adopted by the Church before the DEVIL STRUGGLING WITH ST. 

3 PETER. HYDE REGISTER, BRITISH 
commencement of the medieval museum, ELEVENTH CENTURY. 
period, when, about 990, Theophy- 
lact, patriarch of Constantinople, caused the Feast of the Fools, 
and the Feast of the Ass, together with similar representations, 
to be given in the Greek Church. This latter commemorated the 
Flight into Egypt, which became an annual ceremony at Beauvais 
and afterwards in England. “ Upon Palme Sondaye they play 
the foles sadly, drawing after them an asse in a rope, when 
they be not moch distant from the wooden asse that they 
drawe.” The first dramatic representation in Italy was a 
Spiritual comedy performed in Padua in 1243. 
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convention was adopted in the pictorial representation of hell- 
mouth, a convention slightly varying at different periods and 
varying also according to the material and method employed, 
whether sculpture, painting, illuminating, or engraving—a horned 
head with wide-open jaws—the head in the earlier representations 
usually seen in profile. On the stage it was a wooden structure 
somewhat resembling a huge portcullis, behind which were braziers, 
chimneys, etc., which enabled the mouth to vomit forth fire and 
smoke, to the accompaniment of the thunder barrel, and the blare 
and roll of trumpets, drums, and other noisy engines, the devils 
dancing and playing antics amongst the smoke the meanwhile. 


i 


ae x / 


P) 


V 


HELL MOUTH AND THE DEVIL CHAINED. FROM CÆDMON. 


“Old Hairy,” afterwards corrupted into “ Old Harry,” an 
utterly meaningless appellation, was the funny man of these per- 
formances ; his appearance upon the scene was the signal for a 
general smile of pleased expectancy on the countenances of the 
spectators. His tricks and antics, especially in the interludes of 
diableries, provided a welcome note of gaiety often enough much 
needed, He was clad in a tight-fitting wolf or other shaggy skin, 

hence his cognomen, and was often provided with the head and 
horns of some fierce animal. The medieval devil,.therefore, 
_ either takes this shape, or one of the many variations of the 
satyr-like form. 

The devil of Cædmon, a remarkable Anglo-Saxon MS. of the 
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tenth century, is the Old Hairy of the miracle-plays. No horns 


are apparent, although the ear is of the shape given to satyrs ; 


he has, apparently, a sixth toe. He 
is seen chained to the teeth of hell- 
mouth, the chains, as in the example 
from the pre-Norman cross shaft, 
forming one of the interlacing pat- 
terns which were characteristic of 
Anglo-Saxon design. 

These shaggy devils form a feature 
of illuminated MS. They are seen 
disporting upon or in the midst of 
foliated ornamental borders, tail- 
pieces, etc. The well-known “Imp” 
statue at Lincoln, may be said to 
belong to the same category. 

Of the satyr-like devil, the most 
usual, in the best representations, is 
the harpy form of feet, an echo of the 
harpies of Greek story. This is seen 


THe Imp STATUE. LINCOLN. 


in Botticelli’s “Temptation ° in the Sistine Chapel, and in the 
frescoes of Orcagna in the Campo 


wise, 


DEVIL FROM He > 
ARNE’S¥ A i 
THE “Descent nino Hur Be.“ Satan,” although Dante’s descrip- 


GRAVED BY MICHAEL BURGHERS, 
c. 1676. 


“Some snatcht and tore with hooks 


tion is sufficiently terrible and even 
repellent— 


Santo at Pisa. The devil of Hearne’s 
print, a late example engraved by 
Michael Burghers, circa 1676, is 
chiefly remarkable for the hook or 
prong which he holds in his hand, 
which was apparently used saw- 


drawne to and fro.” 


A similar instrument, simpler in 
form but probably as efficacious, is 
seen in the example from Botticelli i 
above referred to. Í 
The glorification and rehabilita- l 
tion of the Devil may be said to 
have been begun by Dante in his i 
“Lucifer,” and ended with Milton’s 
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“ That emperor, who sways 
The realm of sorrow, at mid breast from the ice - 
Stood forth; and I in stature am more like 
A giant, than the giants are his arms. 
Mark now how great that whole must be, which suits 
With such a part. If he were beautiful 
As he is hideous now, and yet did dare 
To scowl upon his Maker, well from him 
May all our misery flow. Oh, what a sight! 
How passing strange it seem’d, when I did spy 
Upon his head three faces ; one in front 
Of hue vermilion, the other two with this 
Midway each shoulder join’d and at the crest ; 


i 


NY 
\\ IW 
AQT 


F 
From BOTTICELLI'S “ TEMPTATION.” SISTINE CHAPEL, ROME. 


The right *twixt wan and yellow seem’d: the left — 

To look on, such as come from whence old Nile : 

© Stoops to the lowlands. Under each shot forth 

eee Two mighty wings, enormous as became 

g A ae so ee ous never such I saw See 

ri on the wide sea. No p had they 

But were in texture like a bat; ee ie oe 

He flapp’d ? th t from ssued still = 


depth 
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a 


Milton’s “ Satan ” presents some similarity to this, particu- 
larly in its sense of vastness. 


“Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed; his other parts besides : 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Lay floating many a rood..... 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool | 
His mighty stature; on each hand the flames, i 
Driven backward, slope their pointing spires, and, rolled 
In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale. Í 
Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt unusual weight ..... 
ERE His ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
“Behind him cast. The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
-At evening, from the top of Fesoleé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear—to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand— 
He walked with, to support uneasy steps 
- Over the burning marl..... 


Milton has further adopted the image of the three faces— 


“ Each passion dimm’d his face 
Thrice chang’d with pale ire, envy and despair.” 


In both these descriptions the satyr-like characteristics dis- 
appear, their place being taken by a form more nearly approaching 
the human and therefore more God-like type, and, as a conse- 
quence possessing that dignity which is proper to the “ Son of the 
Morning,” and to that spirit which, although fallen, was once 
among the blessed. ; i PR 

Several versions of the history of Johann Faust, magician and 
black artist, had appeared before Christopher Marlowe produced 
his play at the close of the sixteenth century. The story was 
intended as a warning against that pride which sets God at ae 
defiance, ` Mephistophilis is one ofthe many servants of Lucifer. 
He appears to Faustus in a form so ugly that he is commanded 


Qo— > Bead 


“£ Go, and return an old Franciscan friar, 
That holy shape becomes a devil best. 


y 
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Among the conditions of his compact with Faustus are—that 


he shall-be in his chamber or house invisible, that he shall appear 
to Faustus “in what form or shape so ever he please, and that 
upon the expiration of twenty-four years the soul of Faustus shall 


pay the forfeit.” : E 
We have it from the mouth of Mephistophilis that— 


“ Hell hath ‘no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; for where we are is hell, 
And where hell is, there must. we ever be.” 


This latter hypothesis is adopted by Goethe, who further 
makes his Mephistopheles, so far from being invisible, move among 
men in their own likeness, and clad in the costume of the period : 


“ Hither come I now, and bear 
Of a young lord the noble air, 
And mask me in his character ; 
My dress is splendid, you behold, 
Blazing with the ruddy gold, 
With my stiff silken mantles’ pride, 
‘And the long sword hanging by my side, 
And o’er my cap the cock’s proud- feather— 
Pm a fine fellow altogether.” 


The character of Mephistopheles may-be said to represent the 
last word said upon the subject of the devil, and certainly the 
most original. p 

The conclusions, therefore, to which we are driven, from a 
consideration of the devil in his various developments in art and 
literature, are: that invention, properly so called, is practically 
non-existent in the works of men; that it is not given to man- 


kind to imagine anything beyond the limits of his own experience, 


his triumphs of design bein 


g merely recollections or rearrange- 
ments of natural facts. : 


Daea with the possession of 
` orde: th ; ae Ey 


EOE EE es 
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fishes, was adopted by Dürer with but little variation or change, 

the only difference being in the fact that it displayed in Dürer’s 

case more artistic powerin its delineation. The most reasonable 

and satisfactory representations are either those which adhere: 
closely to the natural order of things without any violation of 
natural laws, or those mere symbols which were as a matter of fact 
necessitated by the limitations of material and method. The 

devil becomes most impressive when he most nearly approaches 

the human type, profoundly impressive, indeed, when handled by 

a Dante or a Milton. To find an artistic parallel to those two great 
minds we must turn to Michael Angelo, who was not only too good 

an anatomist but too profound a philosopher to indulge in any È 
anatomical monstrosities, and relied upon facial expression for i 
his diabolic figures. 

So much then for the artistic aspect of the devil; as to his 
utility, the question put by man Friday in his simplicity, “ Why 
not God kill Debbil? ” Mr. Moncure Conway cites as one which 
not even psychology has answered, no theology having yet sug- 
gested the death of the Devil in the past, or prophesied more than 
chains for him in the future. The answer is, however, quite 
simple, if we are content with an zsthetic figure of speech: it is 
because he does not wish to—there is a place for the Devil in the 
general economy of the universe ; he represents the deep shadow 1 
i without which the high lights would be valueless and ineffective— 4 
4 would be flat, stale and unprofitable. He is part and parcel of 
the general artistic scheme, which is perfect and complete. The 
deeper moral and meaning, however, of this subtle blending of the 
forces, good and evil, of the mysterious outcome of good from evil 
and evil from good, will not be known until that great time when 
every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain and hill laid low; 
when the crooked shall be made straight and the rough places 


plain. 
sks 
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By P. 


“ WE are the poets! We are the children of wood and stream, 
of mist and mountain, of sun’and wind! We are the Greeks! 
and to us the rites of Eleusis should open the doors of Heaven, 
and we shall enter in and see God face to face... . 

“Under the stars will I go forth, my brothers, and drink of 
that lustral dew: I will return, my brothers, when I have seen 
God face to face and read within those eternal eyes the secret that 
shall make you free: : 

“ Then will I choose you and test you and instruct you in the 
Mysteries of Eleusis, O ye brave hearts, and cool eyes, and 
trembling lips! I will put a live coal upon your lips, and flowers 
upon your eyes, and a sword in your hearts, and ye also shall see 
God face to face. 

“ Thus shall we give back its youth to the world, for like tongues 
of triple flame we shall look upon the Great Deep. Hail unto the 
Lords of the Groves of Eleusis ! ” 

ALEISTER CROWLEY in Eleusis, 


Aleister Crowley is the mouthpiece of a society, the object 
of which would seem to be the attaining of religious ecstasy by 
means of Ceremonial Magic. 

Dr. Maudsley defines Ecstasy, or Samadhi,as a quasi-spasmodic 
standing-out of a special tract of the brain. W. R. Inge defines 
Ecstasy as a vision that proceeds from ourselves when conscious 
thought ceases. But however you may feel about Ecstasy there 
is no doubt that it is an essential part of true religious feeling. 


Crowley says: “ True Ceremonial Magic is entirely directed to 


attain this énd, and forms a magnificent gymnasium for those who 
are not already finished mental athletes.” By act, word, and 
thought, both in quantity and quality, the one object of the 
ceremony is being constantly indicated. In order to induce this 
religious Ecstasy in its highest form Crowley proposes to hold a 
Series of religious services, Seven in number. These services are to 
beheld at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., and will be conducted 
by Aleister Crowléy himself, assisted by other neophytes of the 
A. A., the mystical society one of whose Mahatmas is respon- 


Sible for the foundation of the Equinox. The seven services will 


be typical of Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, and each one will 
271 s 
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be dedicated to the planet that rules its particular age. For 


le: Saturn, “ the lean and slippered pantaloon,” or sad 
the solemn and portentous Justice, the serious 

j 3 . 

Mars, the soldier, 


exam] 
old age; Jupiter E 
and serene man who has arrived and controls ; 


_ THE GUARDIAN OF THE FLAME. 


full of energy and life, vigorous and formidable; Sol, the man 
who has still something of is youth left and is gay betimes and 
serious betimes, the man who loves and the man who works. 
Venus explains itself in Shakespeare’s words, “the lover with 
a woeful ballad”; Mercury, the schoolboy, happy, careless and 
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gay, mischievous and full of animal life ; Luna, the age of child- 
hood and innocence, unsmirched and white as the planet herself. 
Each will have its own ritual, arranged for the purpose of illus- 
trating the particular deity to which it is devoted ; each ritual 
will be both poetic and musical. Verses of the great poets appro- 
priate to the planet and all that the planet represents will be 
recited, and the ideas suggested to the spectators will be trans- 
lated into inspired music by an accomplished violin player. 
There will further be mystical dances by a brilliant young poet, 
who thus draws down the holy influence. The ceremonies will 
commence at nine o’clock precisely, and no one will be admitted 
after that hour. ` They will occupy about two hours, and those 
who attend will be requested to centre their whole minds upon 
the idea of the evening, the object, of course, being to induce in 
the spectators a feeling of religious ecstasy. One hundred seats 
only will be available, and the rent for these seats for the seven 
ceremonies will be five guineas. The proceeds will be devoted to 
the Equinox and the objects for which the Equinox was established. 
The following is a description of a ceremony in honour of 
Artemis held in July at the offices of the Equinox. The present 
series will be even more elaborate and perfect. 


A NEW RELIGION.* 

A certain number of literary people know the name of Aleister Crowley 
as a poet. A few regard him as a magician. But a small and select circle 
revere him as the hierophant of a new religion. This creed Captain 
Fuller, in a book on the subject extending to 327 pages, calls “ Crowley- 
anity.” I do not pretend’ to know what Captain Fuller means. He 
is deeply read in philosophy, and he takes Crowley very seriously. I 
do not quite see whither Crowley himself is driving ; but. I imagine that 
the main idea in the brain of this remarkable poet is to plant Eastern 
Transcendentalism, which attains its ultimate end in Samadhi, in English 
Soil under the guise of Ceremonial Magic. ie 


Possibly the average human being requires and desires ceremony. 
Even the simplest Methodist uses some sort of ceremony, and Crowley, 
who is quite in earnest in his endeavour to attain such unusual condi- 
tions of mind as are called ecstasy, believes that the gateway to Ecstasy 
Can be reached through Ceremonial Magic. He has saturated himself 
with the magic of the East—a very real thing, in tune with the Eastern 
mind. He is well read in the modern metaphysicians, all of whom have 
attempted to explain the unexplainable. s 7 

_ i He abandons these. They appeal only to the brain, and once their 
Jargon is mastered they lead nowhere; least of all to Ecstasy ! He 
&oes back upon ceremony, because he thinks that it helps the mind to 
get outside itself. He declares that if you repeat an invocation solemnly 
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and aloud, “ expectant of some great and mysterious result,” you will 
experience a deep sense of SE o o 

He i 7 ing a series Ol sea : 5 > 

e i ce of the Equinox. I climbed the interminable 
stairs. I was received by a gentleman robed in white and carrying a 
SP AA was dark ; only a dull-red light shone upon an altar. Various 

ictur ly clad in robes of white, red, or black, stood at 
young mien Picea 5 SWOT The incense made 
different points round the room. Some held sw ords. c z 2 

a haze, through which I saw a small white statue, illumined by a tiny 
j igh on the cornice. : 

a ane recited “the banishing ritual of the Pentagram ” impres- 
sively and with due earnestness. Another brother was commanded to 
“purify the Temple with water.’ This was done. Then we witnessed 
the “Consecration of the Temple with Fire,” whereupon Crowley, habited 
in black, and accompanied by the brethren, led “the Mystic Circum- 
ambulation.” They. walked round the altar twice or thrice in a sort 
of religious procession.. Gradually, one by one, those of the company 
who were mere onlookers were beckoned into the circle. The Master 
of the Ceremonies then ordered a brother to “‘ bear the Cup of Libation.” 
The brother went round the room, offering each a large golden bowl full 
of some pleasant-smelling drink. Wedrankin turn. This over, a stalwart 
brother strode into the centre and proclaimed “‘ The Twelvefold Certitude 
of God.” Artemis was then invoked by the greater ritual of the Hexagram. 
More Libation. Aleister Crowley read us the Song of Orpheus from the 
Argonauts. 

Following upon this song we drank our third Libation, and then the 
brothers led into the room a draped figure, masked in that curious blue 
tint we mentally associate with Hecate. The lady, for it was a lady, 
was enthroned on a seat high above Crowley himself. By. this time 
the ceremony had grown weird and’ impressive, and its influence was 
increased when the poet recited in solemn and reverent voice Swinburne’s 
glorious first chorus from “ Atalanta,” that begins, “ When the hounds 
of spring.” Again a Libation; again an invocation to Artemis. After 
further ceremonies, Frater Omnia Vincam was commanded to dance 
“ the dance of Syrinx and Pan in honour of our lady Artemis.” A young 
poet, whose verse is often read, astonished me bya graceful and beautiful 
dance, which he continued until he fell exhausted in the middle of the room, 
where, by the way, he lay until theend. Crowley then made supplication : 
to the goddess in a beautiful and unpublished poem. A dead silence 
ensued. After a long pause, the figure enthroned took a violin and played 
—played with passion and feeling, like a master. We were thrilled to 
our very bones. Once again the figure took the violin, and played an 
Abend Lied so beautifully, so gracefully, and with such ‘intense feeling 

that in very deed most of us_experienced that Ecstasy which Crowley 
‘SO earnestly seeks. Then came a prolonged-and intense silence, after 
which the Master of the Ceremonies dismissed us in these words— 

__ By the Power in me vested, I declare the Temple closed.” 

So ended a really beautiful ceremony—beautifully conceived and 
beautifully carried out. If there is any higher form of artistic expression 
than great verse and great music I have yet to learn it. I do-not pre- 
tend to understand the ritual that runs like a thread’ of magic through 
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these meetings of the A.. A.. I do not even know what the A-.A-. i : 
Peles Vey 


But I do know that the w 
vhole ceremony. was im i 
y, Was impressive, artistic, an 
B , stic, and 


produced in those present such a feeling as Crowley must have had when 


he wrote— 

«So shalt thou conquer Space, and lastly climb 
The walls of Time; 

-And .by the golden path the grea 


Reach up to God!” 
R. R. 


t have trod 


Tur Way AND How OF ECSTASY. 
“There is a land of pure delight, 
‘ Where saints. immortal reign,” 
so used some of us to sing in our childhood. And we used to 
think of this land as far away, farther even than death that 


in those days seemed so far. 
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But I know this now: that land is not so far as my flesh 
is from my bones! it is even Here and Now. 4 

If there is one cloud in this tranquil azure, it is this thought : 
that conscious beings exist who are not thus infinitely happy, 

asters of ecstasy. j 
X asc: te this cloud have I cheerfully dedicated all I 
have, and all I am. í : 
: That I do not overvalue ecstasy is shown by this, that I 
am not one who denies himself the good things of this world. 

There are too many mystics going about like the fox who 
lost his brush. They cannot enjoy life, and so make believe 
to have something better. 

But I dine at the Café Royal, instead of munching nuts and 
“sirloin of carrots” ; I make expeditions to the great mountains 
of the Himalayas, and hunt buffalo and tiger in the jungles of 
the Terai; I love beauty in painting and sculpture ; I love poetry 
and music ; and I love flesh and blood. 

There is nothing that you enjoy that I do not enjoy as much 
as you do; and I bear witness that nothing is worthy to be 
compared with ecstasy. ; 

What is the path to this immortal land ? 

To the Oriental, whose mind is, so to say, static, meditation 
offers the best path, a path which to us seems (and indeed is) 
intolerably irksome and tedious. To the Western, whose mind 
is active and dynamic, there is no road better than ceremonial. 
For ecstasy is caused by the sudden combination of two ideas, 
just as hydrogen and oxygen unite explosively. 

A similar instance in a higher kingdom will occur to every one. 

But this religious ecstasy takes place in the highest centres 
of the human organism ; it is the soul itself that is united to its 
God ; and for this reason the rapture is more overpowering, 
the joy more lasting, and the resultant energy more pure and., 
splendid, than in aught earthly. $ 

In ritual, therefore, we seck continually to unite the mind to 


some pure idea by an act of will. This we do again and again more 


and more passionately, with more and more determination, until 
at last the mind accepts 


é the domination of the Will, and rushes of 
its own accord toward the desired object. This surrender of the 
mind to its Lord gives the holy ecstasy which we seek. It is spoken 
of in all religions, usually under the figure of the bride going forth 
to meet the bridegroom. It is the attainment of this which makes 
the saint and the artist, 


Now in our ceremonies we endeavour to help everybody 
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present to experience this. We put the mind of the spectator 
in tune with the pure idea of austerity and melancholy which 
we call Saturn, or with the idea of force and fire which we 
call Mars, or with the idea of nature and love which we call 
Venus, and so for the others. If he becomes identified with this 
idea the union is one of ecstatic bliss, and its only imperfection is 
due to the fact that the idea in question, whatever it may be, is 
only partial. Ecstasy is therefore progressive. Gradually the 
adept unites himself with holier and higher ideas until he becomes 
one with the Universe itself, and even with that which is beyond 
the Universe, To him there isno more Death; time and space 
are annihilated ; nothing is, save the intense rapture that knows 
no change for ever. 

Then what of his body? The body of such anone continues 
subject to the laws of its own plane. Yet his friends find him 
calmer, happier, healthier, younger, his eyes bright and his skin 
clear even when he is old. But he has this which they have not, 
the power of slipping instantly out of this changeful consciousness 
into the Eternal, and there abiding, supremely single and complete, 
bathed in unutterable bliss, one with the All. 

The present series of ceremonies is designed for beginners, 
for those who have as yet no experience at all. 

Only the simplest formulae will be used, so that even those 
who are quite unfamiliar with the methods and aims of ritual 
may obtain the result, and comprehend the method. 

Yet they will be profound and perfect, so that even those 
who are already skilful may obtain further success. 

Let me add a short analysis of the present series of rites ; 
which may be taken as illustrating Humanity, both good and evil. 
Man, unable to solve the Riddle of Existence, takes counsel 
of Saturn, extreme old age. Such answer as he can get is the 
one word “Despair.” Is there more hope in the dignity and 
wisdom of Jupiter? No; for the noble senior lacks the vigour 
of Mars, the warrior. Counsel is in vain without determination 
to carry it out. Mars, invoked, is indeed capable of victory ; 
but he has already lost the wisdom of age; in the moment of 
conquest he wastes the fruits of it in the arms of luxury. 

It is through this weakness that the perfected man, the Sun, 
is of dual nature, and his evil twin slays him in his glory. So 
the triumphant Lord of Heaven, the beloved of Apollo and the 
Muses, is brought down into the dust, and who shall mourn him 
but his mother Nature, Venus, the lady of love and sorrow ? 
Well is it if she bears within her the Secret of Resurrection ! 
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e swift messenger of 


But even Venus owes all her charm to th ge 
boy whose tricks 


the Gods, Mercury, the joyous and ambiguous 
first scandalize and then delight Olympus. —— ; 

But Mercury too is found wanting. Not in him alone is the 
secret cure for all the woe of the human race. He passes, and 
gives place to the youngest of the Gods, to the virginal Moon. 
Behold her, Madonna-like, throned and crowned, veiled, 
silent, awaiting the promise of the future. She is Isis and Mary, 
Istar and Bhavani, Artemis and Diana. But Artemis is still 
barren of hope until the spirit of the Infinite All, great Pan, tears 
asunder the veil and displays the hope of humanity, the Crowned 
Child of the Future. 

All this is symbolised in the holy rites which we have recovered 
from the darkness of history, and now in the fulness of time 
disclose that the world may be redeemed. 


Note. 

For the Rite of Saturn you are requested, if convenient, to wear black 
or very dark blue, for Jupiter violet, for Mars scarlet or russet brown, 
for Sol, orange or white, for Venus green or sky-blue, for Mercury shot 
silk and mixed colours, for Luna white, silver, or pale blue. It is not 
necessary to confine yourself to the colour mentioned, but it should form 
the keynote of the scheme. : 

The etiquette to be observed is that of the most solemn religious 
ceremonies. It should be particularly borne in mind that silence itself 
is used as a means of obtaining effects. 


THE RITES OF ELEUSIS 
will be celebrated at Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W., as follows :— 


THE RITE OF SATURN. 9 p.m. Wednesday, October 19. 
THE RITE of JUPITER. g p.m. Wednesday, October 26. 


Tne Rite of Mars . 9 p.m. Wednesday, November 2. 
Tue Rite of Sor. . g p.m. Wednesday, November 9. 
THe RITE of Venus . 9 p.m. Wednesday, November 16. 
Tue Rite of Mercury 9 p.m. Wednesday, November 23. 
Tue Rite of Luya . g p.m. Wednesday, November 30. 


‘Tickets will not be sold separately ; the rent for the series is Five 
Guineas. Tickets are however transferable. The number of seats is 
strictly limited to one hundred. Early application is most necessary. 
Doors will be open at 8.30 ; they will be closed and locked at Nine o’clock 
Precisely. The ceremonies occupy from I4 to 2} hours. “ 


Application for seats should be made to the MANAGER, The Equinox, 
124 Victoria Street, London, S.W. Telephone : 3210, Victoria. 
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CAN REINCARNATION BE 
DEMONSTRATED ? 
By DUDLEY WRIGHT 


THE dissemination in recent years of the tenets peculiar to 
Theosophy has given an impetus to and caused a revival of 
the belief in Reincarnation, even among students who do not 
unequivocally accept the teachings of the Vedas, Buddhism 
or Theosophy, in which this doctrine is specially emphasized. 
It is admitted even by many who regard the belief as unproven 
that the scientific demonstration of its reality would solve many 
of the enigmas and anomalies of life. The exponents of the 
doctrine, however, invariably limit themselves to regarding 
the question from a theoretical standpoint and appealing to 
Antiquity and Scripture, Personal Experience and Instances of 
Genius as sole proof of the dogmatic statements which they 
make. There is no, or hardly any, attempt made to ascertain 
if there is any scientific proof or demonstration of what would 
be, if proved, a most important factor in evolution and human 
development. -. ; mages ‘ 

Upon at least three points out of this fourfold theoretical 
aspect a strong position may be. taken. 

From the point of view of Antiquity there is much to com- 
mend it. It was common to the religions of India and Egypt 
as well as those of North and South America. The older Brah- 
manism taught it and it was adopted by its offspring Buddhism. 
We find at least two distinct references to it in Josephus. In 
one place, De Bello Judaico, Il, 8, he writes :— ote oe ee 

A “They say that all souls are incorruptible; but that the ‘souls of £ 
good men are only removed into other bodies—but that the souls of 
‘bad men are subject to eternal punishment.” os see 

Elsewhere he says also:— : na 

z “Do you not remember that all pure spirits who are in conforn ity 
with the divine dispensation live on in the loveliest of heavenly places, 
and in course of time they are again sent down to inhabit sinless bodies : 
but the souls of those who have committed self-destruction are doomed — 
‘to a region in the darkness of the under world.” = : 

__ Amongst the Christian fathers and others who taught the 
doctrine may be cited Philo, Origen, Justin Martyr and Clement 


979 


_ Supposing any new interpositi 
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Origen in his discourse Agatnst Celsus (IV, i. 23) wrote :— 

“ Everyone accordingly of those who descend to earth is, according 
to his deserts, or agreeable to the position that he occupied there, ordained 
to be born in this world in a different country, or among a different nation, 
or in a different mode of life, or surrounded by infirmities of a different 
kind, or to be descended from religious parents, or parents who are not 
religious : so that it may sometimes happen that an Israelite descends 
among the Scythians, and a poor Egyptian is brought down to Judaea.’ 

The early Christian fathers were only opposed to one form 
of the belief: they attacked and opposed the theory of the 
possibility of transmigration into animal forms of life, as held 
by Buddhists, Plato, Pythagoras and others. It was not until 
the Synod of Constantinople in A.D. 543 (not the Council in 553 
as generally stated) that the doctrine of Reincarnation was 
officially condemned, but it was still preserved in the Albigensian 
Sect. It gradually dropped away from the Western mind 
during the Dark Ages. 

Amongst others, many of comparatively. recent times, who 
held this belief may be mentioned Paracelsus, Böhme, Sweden- 
borg, Giordano Bruno, Campella, Schopenhauer, Lessing, 
Hegel, Leibnitz, Herder, Fichte the younger, Helmont the 
younger, Henry More, Cudworth, Fourier and Leroux.* 

It follows, as a matter of course, that if the belief was held 
by the adherents to the ancient religions statements in support 
of it will be found in the various Scriptures. 

The references to Reincarnation in the Bible are few but 
pointed. There is the well-known passage in the Apocryphal 


Wisdom of Solomon, IX, 15 :— 


“ I was a witty child and had a good spirit, Yea, rather, bein g. good, 
] came into a body undefiled.” 


There is the twice-repeated statement of Jesus that John the 
Baptist was a reincarnation of Elijah, and it had been pro- 
phesied in Malachi iv. 5 that Elijah would again appear on earth. 
True, John himself denied (John i. 21) that he was the reincar- 
nation of Elijah, but this denial only accords with the modern 
inability of the great majority of people to remember previous 

* Hume’s sceptical essay on “The Immortality of the Soul” argues 
thus :— Reasoning from the common course of nature, and without 


i ition of the supreme cause, which ought 
Ways to be excluded from philosophy, what is incorruptible must also be 


ungenerable. The Soul, therefore. if i -exi : i 
hal eG re, 1t immortal,-existed- before our birth, 


latter ormer. existence noways concerns us, neither will the 


"The metempsychosis is, therefore, the on! m of thi 
: z : i y, system of this 
kind that Philosophy can hearken to.” s A 
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existences. It is also difficult to understand the question of 
the disciples in John ix. 2 apart from an acceptance of Reincar- 
nation. The disciples apparently believed that the affliction 
of the blind man was the result of some “ Karma” from a 
previous existence or else that the sin of the parents had been 
visited upon the child. 

The argument from personal recollection of former lives is of 
little, if any, scientific value, although. it must be admitted 
that those who claim to possess this memory of past existences 
are invariably people of high moral standard and intellectual 
attainment, and are generally very reticent to speak upon the 
subject. Occasionally, however, very definite statements are 
made in this respect which do not lend themselves to proof or 
verification. | ; 

Pythagoras, in spite of the irony of his contemporaries, 
publicly stated that he remembered having been Hermotimus ; 
Euphorbus, the son of Panthus in the time of the Trojan War ; 
and an Argonaute. Julian the Apostate claimed to recollect 
having been Alexander of Macedon, and Empedocles also stated 
that he remembered having been a boy and a girl. 

The British Buddhist monk, the Bhikku Ananda Metteya, 
in an article on Transmigration published a few years ago (in 
Buddhism), wrote :— 

“In Buddhist countries it is no very unusual thing to have children: 
gravely claiming to have had such and such a name, and to have lived 
m such and such a place, in their previous lives: and occasionally these 
claims are in a sort of fashion substantiated. 

“Such children are in Burma called Winzas, and it is no uncommon 
thing for a sort of rough test to be cartied out by taking a Winza to: 
the scene of his former life, when it is said that he or she can generally 
identify his former dwelling and friends, and can state facts known only 
to the dead person and one other. living man. These Winzas are so rela- 
tively frequent in Burma that their existence is commonly taken for 
granted : the power of remembering the past life is generally stated to 
disappear as the child grows. up, though we have met adult Winzas who 
still claim to remember the past.” Sas : 

_ Mediums in a trance condition have stated that Charlemagne 
lived again in Jeanne d’Arc; Attilain Napoleon ; Racine in Victor 
Hugo; Raphael in Millet and Torquemada in Bradlaugh. It is 
necessary, however, to exercise much caution with regard to state- 
ments made by mediums in a trance condition, because itis very 
oe indeed: that they then give expression to opinions contrary 
> a they normally hold. The exceptions are so marked as 
© regarded as almost phenomenal. In France, for example, 

e majority of Spiritualists adhere to the doctrine of Reincar- 


Problems. A physician ascertained the cause of the phénomena : 
when he isolated the child from the mother, he could not play 
4 note or solve any problems. If asked a question in Italian, 
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nation, whilst in Britain the Spiritualistic adherents of the 
doctrine are in the minority, yet in each country the utterances 
of trance mediums invariably accord with their normal beliefs. 

According to psychological science every thought and action 
is recorded in the sub-conscious, even though the subject may 
be in a trance condition or normally unconscious, and the memory 
of these thoughts and actions come to the surface whenever 
required. If this sub-consciousness persists after, and in spite 
of death, the experiments which will presently be described are of 
great scientific value. : 

Then there is the argument from instances of genius and we 
are reminded that Plato, Dante, Bruno, Shakespeare and New- 
ton, amongst others, all sprang from mediocre families, and 
were, in each instance, the first and last of their stock to make 
the name immortal—families whose very obscurity is a definite 
proof that they possessed but average abilities. The case of 
Mozart, who was a genius at four years of age, is one often quoted 
as an illustration in support of .Reincarmation, but Dr. Moutin, . 
speaking at the International Spiritistic Congress in Paris in 
1900, suggested that the great composer may have been medium- 
istic and inspired by the spirit of some previous great musician. 

Amongst instances of genius that have been mentioned in 
support of the doctrine of Reincarnation, the following may be 
cited: Æsop, a slave to an Athenian ; Bunyan, the son of a 
tinker, who received only a meagre education ; George Fox, 
the founder of the Quakers, the son of a poor weaver at Drayton ; 
Galileo, the son of a poor musician; Luther, the son of a miner ; 
Socrates, the son of poor parents; and Zuinglius, the son of a 
peasant, 

Some of the facts of infantile prodigies may be, and have 
been, demonstrated to be the result of thought transmission. 
A child between four and five years of age knew music and 
mathematics without having studied either. He was not medium- 
istic in the generally accepted meaning of the term, but was 
influenced in a peculiar manner by a living person—his mother, 

who was a skilful pianist and an expert mathematician. When 
placed at the piano he would correctly render pieces of classical 
music, or, on other occasions, accurately solve mathematical 


the child remained dumb, because the mother did not know 
Italian. = ; ee aes Se ier g 


s. 
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None of the evidence adduced under these four heads, however, 
can be regarded as demonstrative proof of the reality of the | 
belief, and it has been to supply this deficiency that the well- 
known French savant, Colonel de Rochas, has made numerous 


WER 


| 
experiments, extending over many years, in regression of memory, 
Several of these experiments were made with a subject, Mdlle 
Marie Mayo, eighteen years of age, who at that time, at any 


rate, knew nothing experimentally of either hypnotism or spiritua- 
lism. He hypnotized her, and in the course of several séances : 
took her back through the principal events of her present: exis- f 
tence. He essayed to see if Reincarnation could be established 
by such means, and in the hypnotic condition she described 
her life in a previous earthly existence, giving the name she 
then held, particulars of her marriage, details of her death through 
drowning, and added that her present incarnation was due 
to impulse. Afterwards she described an anterior existence, SERS 
when she was a man, by name Charles Manville, a clerk in a 
Government office in Paris in the time of Louis XVIII, and 
that her (his) death occurred shortly after reaching the age of 
fifty. In the first few séances she was unable to go beyond the 
Charles Manville existence, but afterwards she described a 
former incarnation when she was Madeleine de Saint-Marc, 
whose husband was attached to the French Court. She gave 
the names of some people she then knew, including Mdlle de 
Lavalliére, Mme de Montespan, M. Scarron, M. de Molière, 
M. Corneille, M. Racine, M. de Louvois, minister of war, and 
Mme de Maintenon. She described her life in a château as a 
young girl, her marriage to Gaston de Saint-Marc, when a bishop 
officiated at the ceremony, and her presentation after marriage 
to the King. DIRE POR EP FS aea 2 Se A 
One point must be noted: in order to take her memory Bes 
back to these past existences, it was always necessary to work — 
through the various existences from present to past, and in the — 
awakening process the reverse order had to be followed: it — 
Was necessary for her to travel down throug i all the past to 
the Present. She could never take a leap from the Mayo to the- i 
aint-Mare existence, or vice versa, without passing through 
the intermediate stages. eae fe 
ith regard to the names given, six are mentioned in the 
Nouvelle Biographe Générale, viz., Mme (not Mdlle.) dela Lava 
ee (2644-1710); M. Scarron (1610-1660); M. de Molière ~ 
ES fib22-1673) ; M. Corneille (1606-1684) ; M. Racine (1639-1699); 
-e d Louvois. (1639-1691). There is no mention. of Mme 


A 
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E de Montespan or of M. de Saint-Marc, but, from the dates given, 
4 it will be seen that all those mentioned were contemporary at some 
a time or another. The names were not given spontaneously by the 


subject, but were the outcome of questions put by Colonel de | 
Rochas, who asked her if she remembered the various people 
named, and the statement that a bishop officiated at her 


a marriage was also the result of a leading question. However, 
a she spoke of M. Scarron, the earliest deceased of the group, in | 
ie the past tense, and the remainder in the present tense, and her $ 


attitude when describing these previous existences was that 
of a person who was re-enacting the character in the present and g 


not that of one giving her recollection of something that had | 
happened in a far-away past. Also, when first questioned, she ‘| 
failed to identify Mdlle de Lavalliére amongst her acquaintances, | 


but at a later séance she said that she did remember her, and 
with regard to Mme de Montespan she said she hardly knew i) 
her. It would certainly have been more satisfactory if some 
names had been mentioned by the subject without any direct 
leading on the part of the experimenter, but the fact should be 
stated that she signed her name as Charles Manville without 
_ hesitation and in a masculine style which differed considerably 
from her normal writing. | 
In similar experiments conducted with another subject, | 
Colonel de Rochas was able to ascertain that the places and 7 
persons mentioned had really existed and that the subject had | 
no recollection of them in the waking state. 1 
Señor Estevan-Marata has also conducted tests of a like ‘ 
character when exactly the same process—retrogression through 
the past on hypnotization and Progression from past to present 
on awakening—had to beemployed. Here the subject described 
his life in space between the incarnations, his death in a pre- 
vious state of terrestrial existence, going back through various 
lives until he reached the Savage state, and, with the narration 
of each existence, the countenance of the subject changed accord- 
ingly. The same processes of retrogression and progression had 
_ to be followed when the experiment was carried out by another 
hypnotizer. 
i he endeavour has sometimes been made to deduce argu- 
nents in favour of reincarnation from statistics, and Ananda 
peeve wrote in the article already quoted as follows :— 
` T ivergences from the average of London death-rates and birth- 
es are syn t which can only be explained by the theor} 
al for it is impossible to suppose that 
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the conditions which cause a rise of death-rate can be suitable for causing 
a rise of birth-rate also. Especially this syntony is noticeable in the 
case of catastrophies which unusually increase the death-rate. When 
the Black Death swept over Europe it was everywhere followed 
unusual rise in the birth-rate and double and triple births were very com- 
mon. The same is true of wars. When the Franco-Prussian war in 
1870 raised the French death-rate considerably above the normal, it 
was followed by a sudden rise in the birth-rate ; and the noticeable thing 
about this rise was that the male births were far in excess of the female— 
a fact which would exactly fit the theory of Transmigration (Reincarna- 
tion) and which can be accounted for on that theory alone.... Asa 
general rule there is a syntony between the death and birth tates; a 
syntony which, in our opinion, can only be accounted for by the Buddhist 
hypothesis of Transmigration.” 


by an 


These are, however, but isolated instances and the theory 
will not bear general application. There is a failure, for example, 
in the recent Boer War, when, although there was an increase 
in the British death-rate, there was a marked decrease in the 
birth-rate in the following year. 

At the present time many take their stand with Thomson Jay 
Hudson, who summarized his position in the following words 
(The Law of Psychic Phenomena, P. 395) :— : 

“No one can be said to know anything about the truth of any proposi- 
tion that has not underlying it a substratum of demonstrable fact. The 
theory of Reincarnation has no such basis ; and I shall not, therefore, 
indulge in speculation on the subject further than to say that it is possibly 
true that Reincarnation is the process of the soul’s evolution.” 

At present, the only available method at hand for demon- 
Strating the reality of the truth of Reincarnation seems to be by 
hypnotic experiments conducted in a similar manner to those of 
Colonel de Rochas and Sefior Estevan-Marata, but they should, 
of course, be conducted under very rigorous conditions, and 
the results ought to be of so evidential a character as to bring 
conviction to students of the subject. There is ample scope 
or the skilled hypnotist to prove or disprove the theory of Rein- 
carnation, and perhaps add by means of his science to our store 
of philosophy and knowledge. ; 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF NAMES AND a 
NUMBERS T 
By W. J. COLVILLE A 


FROM very early times, certainly since the days of the famous 
Greek philosopher Pythagoras, we all know that much import- 
ance has been freely assigned to names and numbers, and many ; 
have been the ingenious theories constructed to explain their ES 
significance. The number of letters in one’s name, and especially 
their arrangement, is forming the topic of many a modern, as 
it formed the theme of many an ancient, discourse. Many 
theorists have recourse to the Jewish Kabala and lay much stress 
upon the twenty two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, but the 
twenty six English letters are now often called into requisition, 
and quite an elaborate system has been built up for the conveni- 
ence of people born in English-speaking countries and who know BE 
nothing of Hebrew. According to one system, now much in 
vogue, the twenty six letters are divided into two columns of 
nine letters each, and one of eight letters, reading thus: The 
value of I is attributed to a, j, s; 2 to b, k, t; 3toc,lu; 4 
tod,m,v; 5toe,n,w; 6tof,o,x; 7tog,p,y; 8 to h, q, Z; 
gtoiandr. In reading the importance of one’s name by this 
method, the following course may be pursued: Take as an 
illustration Caroline Crosspuddle. The letters are stated as to 
numerical value thus: C3 Ar Rg O6 L3 Iọ N5 E5—C3 Ro 
06 Sx Sı P7 U3 D4 D4 L3 Es, making a total of ninety one 
letters, and as 9 and 1 make ro this is a nameof completeness, 
as all the figures and the circle are represented in it. Now 
though the name is an unusual one it is nevertheless one of 
xcellent omen, and according to this numerical calculation its 
import agrees with its obvious suggestiveness, which is of one 
conquers difficulties, surmounts obstacles and generally, 
indomitable perseverance. It is noteworthy that the 


werful name, as 9 is the highest numeral. 
utiably the case that one has a given as well as 
€ . Fox family 
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Fox totals 38, as John counts 20 and Fox 18. Now II, which is 
the acknowledged ultimate of 38, is said to be one of far 
more than ordinary value, for rr and 22 are placed as special 
ultimates and not further reduced, as they could be by making 
rrequal2and 22equal 4. The reason assignable for this refusal 
to trace them to their lowest conceivable ultimate is that to do 
so would necessitate the reduction of an attained ultimate which 
is not permissible. This can readily be seen by illustrating with 
a name which reaches either 2 or 4 by simple first reduction. 
Any name made up of 11 would ultimate in 2, likewise any 
name constituted of 22 as its numerical value would ulti- 
mate in 4. Eleven is called the octave of C, 22 is the 
octave of D, according to the system to which we are refer- 
ring. What’s in a name? is a question continually raised, and 
very often quite inconsequently dismissed as though there were 
next to nothing in it, but human experience by no means justifies 
this shallow view. We all know how much stress is laid upon 
name-values in ancient sacred literature. The Old Testament has 
| a great deal to say about names being enlarged, and in some 
| instances entirely changed, to indicate the ¡further spiritual 
| growth of their possessors. Abraham is a much stronger name 
4 than Abram, which it superseded, and Israel is a far nobler name 
4 than Jacob, which it supplanted. In the New Testament the 
l same idea is carried out with great emphasis in the case of naming 
| the infant John at the time of his circumcision, when no one in 
the family into which that child was born had been so called. 
It is idle to say that there is naught but antiquated superstition 
in this discussion, for entirely apart from the occultist’s interior 
view of the matter we all know how heavily handicapped many 
People are by mean and ugly names, and how greatly it is to one’s 
advantage to be the possessor of a good name in all senses of the 
word. ; 

Time-honoured customs, which go on persisting age after age, 
have always something originally to justify them, and this fact 
1s clearly evident when we consider the persistence with which 
the Sons and daughters of royal and noble houses are endowed - 
with a number of names, while the peasantry of all nations have 
always been satisfied with few and simple appellations. The : 
Teason for this is very easily traced. In the one case many and 
Tduous duties would fall to the lot of the child as he or she grew 
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on the part of the rulers, and that high position, far from justifying 
laxity in morals coupled with indolence and foolish self-conceit, 
demanded of all who held high rank that they set the noblest 
possible examples of industry and excellence of character to all 
$ over whom they were placed. To live up to a lofty name 1s a great 
and honourable duty in these days as well as in times of old. 
But are not names given arbitrarily and even accidentally ? 
many will inquire. No, they are not, for nothing occurs by 
accident, answers the uncompromising occultist, who is suff- 
ciently scientific and logical to declare that for every effect 
there must be an efficient cause, and who furthermore insists 
that behind every material or physical event there lies an unseen 
5 psychic origin. We are born when and where we are born in 
consequence of the special mission the incarnating ego is seeking 
to fulfil through incarnation, and the name given to the child at 
birth, or soon after, is an indication of the place that soul is to 
occupy on earth and the nature of the work to be accomplished. 
Then we may well ask, can we, or have we, any right to change 
3 our names or to suppress any portion of them? Is a nom de 

: plume permissible? To which the following answer may be 
given. Our names from birth through the comparatively irre- a 
sponsible years of childhood represent what we have to en- 
counter and the raw material with which we have to work ; this 
is imposed upon us, at least apparently, without our choice, ay 
and may be referred to karma; but as we advance to years of | 
discretion and must take responsibilities upon ourselves, the | 
tight, and indeed the duty, of selection is brought home to us, 
and we are therefore called upon to embark upon an ocean of 
self-responsibility which aforetime we could not navigate. The 
addition of a name at confirmation in the Catholic Church is a 
survival of a custom immeasurably older than Christian history, 
_ and it is one of those impressive ceremonials which give us to: 
A understand that with the approach of intellectual maturity 
a sense of responsibility must be impressed upon the youth or 
7 maiden as a qualification for the graver duties which must be 
$ icknowledged as strength increases and years advance. It is 
often found that when one hasbeen long enduring what is com- 
called misfortune, a decided run of what is vulgarly styled 


been made prominent and the bringing forward 
art which has been resting in abeyance. A firm 


influence on the business 
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conducted over it, as the suggestion constantly made by its 
publication in print, together with the frequent setting up of 
peculiar currents by its frequent pronunciation, attunes the 
business to a certain rate of vibration and serves to connect the Pi 
establishment with certain unsuspected influences who are 4 
attracted, and sometimes even summoned unknowingly to those 
who summon them, by the very utterance of the name. 

Of course the effect of merely casual pronunciation of names 3p 
cannot have the same intense effect which is produced by utter- ( 
ing the name with full awareness of its value coupled with intent 
to employ it systematically; still, there is very much unconsciously 
accomplished by the constant reiteration of a name by a great 
many people, even though it be but thoughtlessly. As there are 
a few extremely usual English names by which multitudes of 
our compatriots are called, it is interesting to see to what special 
categories some of the most widely employed among them belong. 


George, the name of the present British King, is a name g 
whose number is 39, which is reducible to r2 and ultimately it 
to 3, if one wishes to push the ultimate to uttermost finality. | 


As 12 represents the entire number of the zodiac and 3 is ; X 
the triangle, denoting the first equilibrium, the equalization 
of the three planes—physical, mental and moral—the name is 
one of great power and dignity, and is the appropriate name of 
the patron saint of England who has traditionally and mystically 
“slain the Dragon,” i.e. overcome the lower elements and won 
his spurs through valiant conquest over the most powerful and 
Insidious of foes. Mary, the name of the Queen Consort, is 
a numerically 2r, which immediately ultimates in 3. The 
; present King and Queen are, therefore, unitedly 15, accord- 
ing to the higher reckoning, the ultimate of which is 6, and 6 
also according to the lower. Now what is the significance 
of 6? It stands for the interlaced triangle, an emblem 
extremely prominent in Jewish circles; the present reign 
throughout the British Empire should therefore augur well for 
the House of Israel, but as 6 is only preparatory to 7, which 
1s the Sabbatic numeral, the names of our King and Queen 
united indicate the activities of a sixth working day, not the 
Tepose of a Sabbatic period. Great activity all over the Empire 
IS Suggested by present omens ; great increase in wealth and 
nour and much legislation calculated to overthrow old-time 
_ ‘mitations and lead the Anglo-Saxon race and all who are guided 
Y It to renewed prosperity and ever-enlarging liberty. 
_ Alfred is a name which numbers 28 and uitimates as Io, Ea 
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denoting fulness of expression. Edward numbers the same. 
Albert numbers 22 and ultimates as 4. Harry numbers 34 
and ultimates as 7. Charles numbers 30. Emma numbers 
14 and ultimates as 5. Julia numbers 17 and ultimates as 8. 
Hannah numbers 28 and ultimates as 10. We might easily 
multiply instances, but what little has been said may suffice 
to induce some readers to look up the quality of the names they 
bear and see whether they may not be able to trace a good deal 
that is obscure in their lives to this peculiar origin. Diminu- 
tives such as Jim, which numbers 14 and ultimates as 5; 
Jack, numbering 7 direct, and Tom, numbering 13 and ulti- 
mating in 3, are borne by so many boys and young men 
that they must have a great effect upon the rising generation. 
A very ancient system gives the following special value to 
numbers : I, unity, simplicity ; 2, duality, versatility ; 3, trinity, 
general adaptibality; 4, quaternity, equity; 5, dexterity, 
brotherliness ; 6, comprehensiveness ; 7, completeness, spiritual 
discernment, reposefulness; 8, octave, enterprise, sphericity ; 
o, aspiration, discovery, achievement; 10, universality, com- 
pleteness. Whatever there may be in this study, it is certainly 
a fascinating intellectual pursuit, and when one seriously 
takes it up there seems no end to the interesting and 
instructive experiments which may be conducted in connection 
with it. The word MoNEy numbers 27 and therefore totalizes 
as 9, giving birth to the thought that as 9 is the highest 
of our numerals there is no limit to the good we can do 
with wealth, even on the most external plane, if we do but reso- 
lutely determine to consecrate its use and acquisition toward 
furthering the ends of general human welfare. 


[A very interesting book dealing with this subject under 
the title Numbers, their Magic and Mystery, by Dr. Isidore 
Kosminsky, is supplied by the publishers of this magazine, Wm. 
Rider & Son, Ltd. Paper covers, 7d. post free. Another book, 
applying the principle of numbers and Kabalistic calculations 
to Astrology, is Your Fortune in your Name, or Kabalistec 


Astrology, by Sepharial, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net, also from the 
same publishing house.—Ep. ] 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The nameand address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
is required as evidence of bona fides, and must in every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 
OccuLTt Review.—ED.] 


To the Editor of the OccuLt REVIEW. 


DEAR Sir,—The “Notes for the Month’’ (September issue) 
bristle with controvertible points. With your permission I 
should like to make a few comments on some of these. 

After very close study of the New Testament (a study which 
has extended over several decades) I find myself quite unable 
to accept the statement (a) that “ Jesus would not have recognized 
his gospel as taught by Paul.” Whilst fully admitting that 
Greek thought and philosophy colour the message, and determine 
ea, its form, the essence of the “ gospel” (the good news) which 
A Paul ‘preached seems to me identical with that of the Master 
in whose Name he proclaimed it. Did space permit I would 
undertake to prove my point by comparing the teaching of 
Christ as found in the Synoptics with that of S. Paul’s epistles. 

(b) The theory that S. Paul was a “ wolf in sheep’s clothing 
to S. Peter,’’ or that there was any prolonged opposition between 
them, seems to me entirely non-proven. I remain equally 
uncenvinced when either “ orthodox ” or “ unorthodox ” expo- 
a nents base dogmatic assertions on the insufficient premises of 
single passages of Scripture. The theory of the irreconcilable 
opposition between S. Peter and S. Paul (which is by no means 
recent) appears to rest on a single passage in one of S. Paul’s 
epistles, the Epistle to the Galatians. The passage relates one 
Occasion on which a serious difference occurred between Paul 
and the apostles Peter and James, who, he tells us, had given 
to him “ the right hand of fellowship”; the cause of the dis- 
agreement is fully stated. In order to account for the total — 
absence of any adequate support for the theory in the other 
records, it becomes necessary to assume that the writer of the — 
Acts of the Apostles has purposely tampered with facts and 
given an appearance of agreement when there was really Sule 
Is this fair criticism? Is it judicial ? 

(c) The assumption that the speech attributed to Christ 
S. Luke xi. 49-51) was invented by his Perera: seems to 1 

arranted. 7 
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Barachiah. Both ‘these men were slain in the temple court. 
The son of Barachiah was murdered thirty-four years after 
the death of Christ, the other Zechariah’s death is recorded 
2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22. This book stood last in the Jewish canon. 

The incident had made so deep an impression on the imagi- 
nation of the Jews that many legends had sprung up in con- 
nection with it. The dying words of the priest, Zechariah, are 

set) almost quoted by the Master. His last words were: “ The 
= Lord shall look upon it and require it.” Christ says: “It 
ogee shall be required of this generation.” 

He reminds Israel of its history of bloodshed, and he cites 
the first and last murder of righteous men recorded in their 
Scriptures. 

In a very ancient Gospel attributed by Harnack to the first 
century, a document quoted freely by Jerome, the name Jehoiada 
stands instead of Barachiah. The name Barachiah does not 
appear in S. Luke’s Gospel at all in our translation because only 
one MS. reads thus. In our translation of S. Matthew it has been 
left. But it is omitted in the Sinaitic Version (fourth century). 

From these circumstances it seems fair to conclude that the 
name Barachiah crept in as an early gloss, due to confusion 
between two men in the mind of a scribe. (For further details 
see Dean Farrar’s Life of Christ, Dean Stanley’s History 
of the Jewish Church, Dr. Salmon’s Introduction to the New 
Testament.) In our study of Nature, of history or of human 
character we cannot too constantly bear in mind that appear- | 
ances are misleading, and that it is essential if we would | 
be just to facts that imagination should be safeguarded by 
reserve of judgment and scrupulous attention to canons 3 : 

of evidence. Space forbids further comments ; but I should 
like to point out that to attempt to estimate the value of the 
Personality round whom the New Testament centres, by docu- 
mentary study alone, and apart from the witness of the Christian 
: science which has come under the influence of this Personality 
e last two thousand years, is like trying to estimate the 
} the sun by astronomical observations only, without 
ito account the effect it produces upon our planet. 
oes Yours faithfully, 


alue of 
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To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 


Sır, —Will you permit me to refer, quite shortly, to the notice 
of “ Quimbyism,” signed by “ Scrutator,” in your current issue, 
and also to the letter of Mr. R. B. Ince ? 

First, with reference to the pamphlet, it is interesting to learn, 
on the authority of “ Scrutator,” that Mrs. Woodbury is one of 
the sleuthhounds of science, and still more interesting to learn 
that they have brought down their prey in the shape of Christian 
Science. As far as the former contention is concerned, I should 
imagine that Mrs. Woodbury would not profess to have any 
particular knowledge of science, by which I presume is meant 
natural science, whilst as far as the second contention is con- 
cerned, the rapid and continuous spread of Christian Science, 
while it is being torn to pieces, is not very terrifying to a Christian 
Scientist. 

As for the pamphlet itself, all that it is necessary to say 
about it was said, in a totally different connection, in the article 
you kindly published for me in the July number of the OCCULT 
REvIEw. 

Next, with respect to Mr. Ince’s letter, Mr. Ince says that I 
did not deal with the charges that Mrs. Eddy was always of a 
neurotic temperament.’ If I had endeavoured to deal with all 
the charges which have been made against Mrs. Eddy, I should 
have required not a page or two of your Review, but several 
Issues of it. All I could attempt to do was to take the most 
salient points in the attack and reply to them. : 

Next, with respect to what Mr. Ince says about sin. Per- 
sonally, I should not have felt inclined to say, as he does, that sin 
originates in will power, and not in the intellect. I should have 
said that the impulse of sin originated in the human mind, and 
that, though the impulse might be more or less restrained by 
will power, the inclination would never be destroyed until the 
belief in the pleasure of sin was blotted out mentally. It is 
quite true that, according to the teaching of Christian Science, 
a belief in the power of good and evil is itself sin. Mr. Ince is, 
of course, at liberty to take exception to the statement, but 
what is a little startling is to find a clergyman taking exception 
to the Biblical authority for it. The Old Testament distinctly 


= Says that those who eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge 


of good and evil will die, and the New Testament says that death 
entered the world through sin. Now, if the writer of the book 
esis did not mean that a belief in good and evil as power 
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produced death, it would be difficult to know what he did mean, 

and if death is not an outcome of sin, it would be difficult to know 

get ss what Paul meant. Therefore, the deduction that a belief in 
i the power of good and evil is sin is a logical deduction from the 
teaching of the Bible. In what way this proves that everybody 
who differs from my intellectual outlook is to be banned as a 

; sinner, is not particularly clear. The question has nothing what- 

is ever to do with whether I believe it or not, what it has to do 
Bee with is whether the Bible says so or not, and the Bible absolutely 
and distinctly does say so, whether the statement is grotesque, 

according to Mr. Ince, or not. 

What the Christian Scientist does mean in this respect is, of 
course, something which does not seem to have occurred to Mr. 
Ince. There is the sin of commission, which constitutes a viola- 
tion of a moral code generally agreed upon, but there is none the 
less the sin of omission which constitutes a failure to recognize 
that God is All-in-all, is really and not merely theoretically 
infinite. When Jesus healed the paralytic man he asked, 
“ whether is easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say, 
Arise, and walk ? ” In this way, as a thinker so entirely inde- 
pendent of creeds as Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed out, he 
drew the lesson of the intimate connection between sickness and 
sin. Whether the disciples concluded from his teaching that 
every sick man was a sinner, in the ordinary conception of the 
term, or not, it is difficult to say. When, however, on another 
occasion, they asked of the blind man, “ Who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind ? ” Jesus answered quite 
simply, “ Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents.” 
Christian Science is founded, as Mrs. Eddy has insisted in in- 
numerable places in her writings, on the Bible, and consequently 
it accepts the Biblical teaching with respect to sin. It says that 
>) sickness is the result of sin, and therefore it asks whether it is- 
easier to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise, and 

alk. It does not, however, mean that this sin necessarily con- 
utes a gross violation of some established moral code, it may 
a sin rooted in ignorance and not in conscious wrong-doing, and 
therefore it says also, of poor suffering humanity, “ Neither hath 
man sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God 

be made manifest in him.” 
1 I say that Luther, Fox and Wesley would have — 
y successful in healing the sick if they had held 
Mrs. Eddy. Seeing that they all died long before 
answers itself. Wh: ae 


ee 
k 
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say, and I repeat, is that if they had gained that scientific know- 
ledge of Truth, which is spoken of by Jesus as the truth which 
will make men free, and in the epistles in a phrase translated 
if knowledge of God, but which should, of course, be translated, 


E full, exact knowledge of God, they would have learned how to 
E become successful healers exactly in proportion as they succeeded 
RI in addition in living as near to the teaching of Jesus as they could. 
a As it is, it was left to Mrs. Eddy to point out to the world what 
a this scientific knowledge of Truth really was, and for a section of 
i the world to be embittered by her having done this, is perhaps more 
Ea characteristic than remarkable. It is in no way reasonable, but 
a it is not uncommon. The whole history of natural science is the 
| history of a certain section of the world being annoyed with 
a contemporary thinkers for discovering something which had not 


been discovered before. It was annoyed with Socrates, it was 
a annoyed with Galileo, it was annoyed with Bruno, it was annoyed 
a! with Stephenson, it was annoyed with Darwin. Nowitis annoyed 
with Mrs. Eddy, and nothing that Mr. Ince is likely to say about 
| Mrs. Eddy is likely to be any worse than the statements which 
l were made by the Church with respect to the Darwinian theory of 
| evolution. 
4 | On the whole, Mr. Ince will do better, since he cannot accept 
E what Mrs. Eddy has taught, to leave Christian Scientists to work 
l out the problem of healing according to their lights, instead of i 
writing letters to the press to attack them. Christian Science ies 
is succeeding, amongst other reasons, owing to the fact that it is 5 
devoting itself to proving the truth of its own doctrines, instead 
of wasting its time in attacking those of its neighbours. Mr. 
Ince will discover, if he does not yet know it, that no Christian 
Scientist ever stays for one single moment to attack the beliefs 
of his neighbours, but he does maintain the right when his own 
Leader and his own religion is attacked, to defend these and to 
&1ve a reason for the faith that is in him. 
Yours truly, 
FREDERICK DIXON. 


[N.B.—Furthur correspondence is unavoidably held over till 
_ next month.—Ep.] 
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WHETHER the performances of Mr. and Mrs. Tomson have 
been displays of mediumistic power or simply conjuring tricks 
has for some years been a moot point among Spiritualists. In 
Pearson’s Magazine for September Sir Hiram Maxim describes a 
rigorous test to which Mrs. Tomson was submitted at his inhaler 
factory at Norwood. Sir Hiram admits that the Tomsons did 
not claim to be mediums or Spiritualists, but says that their per- 
formances were represented to him as mediumistic by those from 
whom he heard of them. The result of the test was that the 
method of concealment of the articles supposed to be brought 
as apports was clearly traced, and no doubt was left as to the 
manner in which their production was effected. 

The controversy about Eusapia Paladino continues unabated. a 
While those who have had sittings with her under good conditions | 
—as in the case of the three delegates of the English $.P.R., who a 
held an investigation at Naples—are convinced that she displays a 
genuine psychic power, many of those who have been present 
at sittings in America are equally certain that all her phenomena 
are due to trickery, and to nothing else. An account of some 
sittings held with the express purpose of detecting fraud is given 
in the Journal of the American S.P.R. for August, and we under- 
stand that Mr. Hereward Carrington is about to return to the 
charge in her defence, by publishing the records of her sittings 
in America, with a view to showing that the phenomena were 
genuine. Dr. Hyslop also writes on “ Explanations of Facts,” 

pointing out that merely giving a name to an observed effect 


does not constitute an explanation of it. An explanation may 
be one of two things : 


Got evel 
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The Expository Times contains an article on “The Visibility 
of our Lord’s Resurrection Body,” by the Rey. J. M. Shaw, who 
points out that it was only seen by believers, and suggests that 
it was a spiritual body, “ inaccessible to the senses of all but those 
possessed of a certain inward spiritual receptiveness.” The 
writer considers that the fact that Jesus was not always recog- 
nized, even by close adherents, shows that it was not the identical 
material body that was again seen ; while we read of appearances 
and disappearances “ without apparent physical locomotion.” 

Mr. E. A. Wodehouse, in the Hindustan Review, treats of the 
Golden Age asa dual conception: a tradition of the remote past, 
and “ a belief that in the distant future there would come another 
Golden Age upon the earth, and that a final return of the first 
age of perfection would be the ultimate destiny of the whole 
human race.” The Darwinian theory, if regarded as that of “a 
purposive striving towards a definite end,” without either acci- 
dental advance or slipping back, would allow us to deduce 
theoretically a conception not dissimilar to the idea of a future 
Golden Age, an idea in. which lies “ concealed, albeit in poetic 
garb, the secret of not a few of the innermost hopes and aspira- 
tions of man.” In the same Review Dr. D. H. Griswold examines 
“The Rig-Veda is Relation to the Present Awakening in India,” 
and finds that the Rig-Vedic hymns (which he dates at 800-600 
B.C.) represent the prayers of “a manly race of shepherds and 
farmers who had a most healthy love of the good things of life.” 
He contrasts “ the optimism of the Vedic age with the pessimism 
which gradually settled down like a pall on the spirit of India, 
and finally obtained its creedal statement in Buddha’s doctrine 
of suffering.” In the Vedas we find the belief in personal exist- 
ence after death, as opposed to transmigration. The writer 
welcomes the signs of a return to the spirit of the Rig-Veda, and 
to a more hopeful outlook on life, whether of this world or of 
that to come. The modern spirit in India is also the subject of 
an article by Mr. B. Natesan, while Mr. Saint Nihal Singh, in 
The Indian Review, expresses the opinion that it is really con- 
ducive to the best interests of the Western r ing class that 
the Easterner is becoming permeated with a desire to demand 
Just and equitable treatment from Western nations. 
= “ Artemidorus ” continues his exposition, in Reason, of 

Dream Symbolism,” and says :— 
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but so I have found it in my dream experiences. At one time I was sub- 
ject to periodic attacks of rheumatic gout in a foot that had been injured, 
and I used to know when to expect a return of the enemy by my dreaming 
of washing that foot in dirty water. When I dream of an earthquake it 
always means a disappointment in some business deal, whereas the books 
generally give it as “ danger to the fortune and even life of the dreamer. 
Many times I have been saved serious inconvenience in my mining opera- 
tions by these dream-warnings. I had a symbolic dream one night that 
the teamster we employed was going to shut off on us suddenly for higher 
rates. I sent the foreman off early next morning to buy a team and wagon, 
and he had just been gone a day when the teamster refused to haul for 
us; the next night the foreman drove in with our own horses, These 
dreams have also been useful to me in mining operations; for instance, I 
knew that when we cut into a certain ledge, which only showed iron 
croppings on the surface, we should get copper. The reason was that on 
several nights during sleep I was visited by a dream-miner, who took me 
to this ledge and with his pick would lift the top of it up like a lid and show 
me that it was copper underneath. 


An article in The Word, by Edouard Herrmann, on “ Im- 
mortality and Modern Scientists,” shows how science is coming 
to recognize transcendental powers in man, but indicates that it 
has made the mistake hitherto of dealing only with the normal 
consciousness, which is conditioned by the brain and nervous 
system. The soul, if it exists, lies outside of the cerebral con- 
sciousness ; there is a transcendental man to be considered if we 
talk of immortality. The existence of this finer or astral body 
is shown by such experiments as those of Colonel de Rochas on the 
externalization of sensibility and the projection of the double. 

The Revue Spirite quotes an article by a resident of Mexico, 
describing observations which indicate that certain domesticated 
animals have the power of perceiving spirits. 
is that some workmen had said that they hea 
strange lights under an old apricot tree ; 
was tethered under the tree, and appare 
with terror at something invisible to ord 

Ultra contains a study on “ Music and Occultism,” tracing the 
effect of music on melancholy, fancy, memory, its suggestive 
and hypnotic power, its influence on the unknown and spiritual 
powers of the soul, and its effect in annulling time and space. 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, in The Health Record, writes of the restrain- 
ing action of the conscious mind, showing that the subconscious 
mind has Powers which are greater than those of the conscious 
brain, which latter acts asa regulator and safety-guard, preventing 


nervous breakdown by limiting the activity to the power of 
work of the brain itself. 


An instance given 
rd voices and saw 
one night a tame stag 
ntly nearly went mad 
inary sight. 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 
OF INTEREST TO “OCCULT REVIEW” 
READERS 


By H. R. ALLENSON, LTD. 2S 


THE FAITH OF AN EvoLuTIONIST. By Theobald A. Palm, M.A., M.D. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By ARTHUR C. FIFIELD. 


SA OTHER-WOoRLD. By Harold B. Shepheard, M.A. Grey bds., fcp. 8vo. Is. net. 

: MAETERLINCK’s SYMBOLISM : The Blue Bird and other Essays. By Henry 
Rose. Fcp. 8vo. Wrappers, Is. net. } cloth, gilt top, 2s. net. 

TBE Victory oF Love. By C. C. Cotterill, Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt. 2s. net. 


By GREENING & CO., LTD. 
TuE Psycuic REALM. By Catherine S. Bates. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


By FUNK & WAGNALL’S COMPANY. 


Er THe Marvers Bryonp Science (L’Occultisme Hier et Aujourd’hui). [By 
Joseph Grasset, M.D., Author of “The Semi-Insane and the Semi- pat: 
Responsible.” 7s. 6d. net. a 


By T. WERNER LAURIE. 


RELIGIONS AND PHILOSOPHIES OF THE East. By J. M. Kennedy, Author of 
“ The Quintessence of Nietzsche.” Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Mr. Kennedy aims at giving in a single volume a concise’ history of the 
Religions and Philosophies which have influenced the thought of the great 
Eastern nations. 


By LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


Tue LIFE AND LEGEND OF THE LaDy St. CLARE. By Charlotte Balfour. Trans- 
lated from the French version of Francis du Puis (1563), with an introduction 
by Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C., and illustrated with a series of engravings 
of the same date as the French translation. By Andreas Collaert. í 
PuiLosornicaL Essays. By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. 
Deals with Elements of Ethics; Pragmatism ; Prof. James’ Conception 
of Truth; Monistic Theory of Truth, etc. $ 
THE DAWN oF CHARACTER : a Study of Child Life. By Edith E. Read Mumford. 


, A book dealing with the psychology of childhood from a practical point of 
view. 


By MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


THE GotpEN Boucu. By Dr. J. G. Fraser. 3rd edition. Demy 8vo. In 

5 parts. E 
£ A study in magic and religion. 

_ THE DOMAIN or BELIEF. By the Honble. H. J. Coke, Author of “ Creeds of 
: the Day,” etc. 8vo. 2 =a 
_,_ Deals with the freedom of the will, personal responsibility, relativity of 
-Snowledge, immortality, heredity, etc., etc. A 
Lire IN THE ROMAN WORLD oF NERO AND ST. Paur. By T. G. Tucker, Tectia) Se 
: Camb., Hon. Litt.D. Dublin, Professor of Classical Philosophy in the : 
‘University of Melbourne, Author of “ Life in Ancient Athens,” etc. 
_ 8vo. Illustrated. 
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By REBMAN, LTD. 


MENTAL Symptoms OF Brain Disease. By Dr. Bernard Hollander, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. j ibe 


By WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD. 


j 7 ; Dubois, Professor of 
SELF-CONTROL AND How To SECURE Ir. By Dr Paul D fessor o 
Neuropathology in the University of Berne, Author of “ The Psychic Treat- 
ment of Nervous Disorders,” etc. Crown Svo. Crimson cloth, gilt top. 

s. 6d. net. ‘ 
THE ENE oF THE MIND oN THE Bopy. By the same Author. Small 


ost 8vo. Is. net. 
erent in SELF-Hratinc. By Ernest E. Munday. Small post 8vo. Is. net. 


By THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Tur ScIENCE oF SocIAL ORGANIZATION. By Bhagavan Das, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. f A 
The expanded form of a series of lectures delivered at Benares in December, 
1909, dealing with the laws of Manu in the light of Theosophy. 
THE IDYLL OF THE WHITE Lorus.. By Mabel Collins. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
net. New edition in large type. 
A classical Theosophical novel dealing with Reincarnation. 
POPULAR LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY. By Annie Besant. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
A series of lectures delivered at Adyar during spring of this year. Deals 
with: Whatis Theosophy ? The Ladder of Lives ; Answers to Life’s Problems, 
etc., etc. 
A DicTIONARY OF SOME THEOSOPHICAL TERMS. By Powis Hoult. Demy 8vo. 
5s, net. 
Contains some 2,700 references, and an Appendix of Dr. Steiner’s German 
terms and the equivalents adopted by the English translator of that author, 
Mr. Max Gysi. 


By T. FISHER UNWIN. 


EGYPT: ANCIENT SIGHTS AND MODERN SCENES. By Sir Gaston Maspero, 
Member of the Institute of France. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net. 
2 à companion volume to Mr. Maspero’s recent work, “ New Light on Ancient 
SBYpE. 
THE NEWER SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Podmore. Demy 8vo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. 
net. 
A study of the recent evidence published by the Society for Psychical 
Research, and its bearing on the hypothesis of a life after death. 
THE CuristMyru. By Arthur Drews, Ph.D., Doctor of Philosophy at Karlsruhe. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is an attempt to show that the origin of Christianity can be accounted 
for without the assumption of a historical Jesus. 
ead OF IsraEL. By Alfred Loisy. Translated by Arthur Galton. 
Shows the origins, the environment, the political growth, and intellectual 
and religious evolution of the nation which produced our sacred books. 
gene or DEATH IN ART. By F. Parker Weber, M.A., M.D. Cloth 8vo. 


A 
An essay on the mental attitudes towards the idea of Death. 


By L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, IMPERIAL ARCADE, Lupcate Circus, E.C. 
A T SCIENCE SERIES. By Edward B. Warman. 

No. 1. Psychology. Yo. 2. i i 
ay aoan gy. No. 2. Personal Magnetism. No. 3. Telepathy- 
In EY Paraiion i 

No. 5. Suggestion. No. 6. Spiritism. No. 7. Clairvo d Clair- 
audience Impressions and Premonitions. No. 8. Hinda PEO ia a Nutshell. 

Uniform binding. rs. 6d. each net, post free Is. 8d. 
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I Tae NEWER SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Podmore. London: T. 
a Fisher Unwin, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. Price 8s. 6d. net. 


iy onan RC ae aa 33 Dis 


| I suppose that this must be considered an important contribution to the 
q critical survey of the modern spiritualistic movement. If so, it gains an 
| additional value in that the author will not speak to us again from the 
| same standpoint. As in the case of the late Professor Lombroso, Mr. 
| Frank Podmore died under tragic and mysterious circumstances on the 
| eve of the publication of his book. 

It is a large volume and has been conveniently divided into two sections. 
i 

| 


je 
i 


l 


The first of these deals with the “ Older Spiritualism ” and makes a survey 
of the phenomena attending the alleged mediumship of D. Dunglas Home, 
| such as levitation and the fire ordeal, and those connected with Eusapia 
| Paladino, together with the results of the S.P.R. inquiry into this latter 
| case. The second and more important part of this present publication 
| boldly states the problem to be solved : “ Either the phenomena described 
were some conjuring tricks eked out by misrepresentation and illusion, 
si . or they are proof of some supernormal agency. There is no middle 
course.” 

| Yet Mr. Podmore himself volunteers a position which appears both 
| tenable and probable, and which certainly is in the middle ground between 
i fraud and supernormal agency. It is to the effect that the secondary 
if personality may and does act independently of the consciousness of the 
| medium for the production of “ child-like tricks ” and phenomena which 
: | could only be called fraudulent on the supposition that no secondary per- 
i 

| 

| 


j sonality was involved. A concrete case cited by the author is that of 
| the Rev. C. B. Sanders, a Presbyterian clergyman living in Alabama, whose 
integrity was well established. He obtained the name of “ the sleeping 
Preacher ” from the fact of his going into trance very frequently. While 
thus affected he, on several occasions, gave evidence of the possession of 

a psychometric or telepathic sense by which he accurately gave warning 
of deaths and accidents occurring at a distance. But there were also 
Occurrences which could not be regarded in the same category, such as 
the finding of money and jewellery. “On four occasions Mr. Sanders 
„found respectively a dollar, a ten-dollar bill, a five-dollar bill and one old 

- dollar.” On all these occasions he found the articles himself—at night. 
“On three occasions he led his friends out af night and indicated a plot in 
which a coin would be found.” Mr. Podmore suggests his explanation 
when he Says: “ And yet one would scarcely suppose that the soil of a 


‘ ae township in America would be so thickly sown with casual currency.” 
+ May, 


wildfowl 
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Mr. Podmore concludes his work with “ Recent Communications, refers 

somewhat fully to the Mrs. Verral “ Cross Correspondences, and volun- 

teers the information that F. W. H. Myers is written all over it so to speak. 
ct And yet—and yet—‘ If we reject for the present, at any rate, the ex- 
i planation suggested by many of the utterances themselves, that of com- 
3 munication from the dead, we must seek for some other cause adequate 
to the facts. ‘There remains only the agency which has been provisionally 
named telepathy, but which no one has yet ventured to define in other 
than negative terms, as communication apart from the recognized sensory 
3 channels. The establishment of such a faculty if only as a vestige of a 
` primitive mode of sensibility now substituted by articulate speech would 
i certainly be a result worthy of all the labour spent in the vineyard.” 
A conclusion such as this appears so inadequate, so puerile, in face of 


» 


oa 

as the facts to which the critic applied himself, that I can only question Mr. 
3 Podmore’s qualifications for a work so serious as that which, in this and 
T other volumes, he has voluntarily undertaken. 

3 SCRUTATOR. 


Tue Cuarm. By Alice Perrin. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
Pp. 315. 6s. 
Lovers of occult fiction look hopefully to the Indian novel to satisfy 
their appetite for marvels; but in this one, despite the promise of its 
title, they will find more irony than magic. It is an old sad tale, with 
new incidents and accidents, that Mrs. Perrin tells us—the old sad tale 
that it is ill for the Anglo-Saxon to mate with the Eurasian. Mrs. Perrin 
does not seek so abysmal a note of piteousness as did M. Hamilton in 
Poor Elisabeth; but she, none the less, succeeds in reminding the 
eye of its mourning function. An intelligent and perverse love is as 
sad a subject as one cares to see handled in art until artists are greater 
than science at my date of writing permits them to be, yet Mrs. Perrin, 
by seeming to know her Eurasians as intimately as the Potter knows 
the pot, produces a strong effect. Her hero—a Government official— 
incurs the hatred of a Hindu woman by refusing a bribe offered in the 
shape of a pendant containing “ the nine sacred stones sacred to the 
planets.” In attempting revenge she is the cause of her daughter’s 
death. Mrs. Perrin, being thoroughly conversant with British con- 
ventionality, is well able to show the tragic discord in a sexual and legal 
union which joins the barbaric and adoring to the British and critical. 


is Fe ‘to romance. In fine this is a clever and readable novel which gives a 

superficial glance at the occult, in passing. 
W. H. CHESSON. 

THE MENTAL SyMpToMs OF BRAIN DISEASE. An Aid to the Surgical 

_ Treatment of Insanity, due to Injury, Hemorrhage, Tumours, 

and other circumscribed Lesions of the Brain. By Bernard 

Hollander, M.D. With Preface by Dr. Jul. Morel, late Belgian 

ate Commissioner in Lunacy. London: Rebman Limited, 

9, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. Price 6s. net. 


OWN 


Her use of superstition commits her to nothing, in a way not injurious . 
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has been followed by characteristic mental disorder which, in a large 
proportion of the cases quoted due to injury, has been successfully cured 
by surgical operation. The records of these cases are most valuable by 
reason both of their quantity and their extremely interesting character. 
They are arranged in regular order, beginning with the frontal region 
of the cerebral hemispheres, with which are associated the highest mental 
functions, and ending with the cerebellum, some portion of which Dr. 
Hollander thinks may contain a centre for libido sexualis, and the 
evidence he adduces for this view certainly emphasizes the demand for 
thorough investigation in this field. The cure of insanity by surgical 
operation, which sounds to the uninstructed like a fairy tale, is here on 
authentic record and in some cases the operation has been undertaken 
and successfully performed as many as thirty years after the original 
injury to the brain. The book, which is written with modesty and enthusi- 
asm, is a powerful argument both for the theory of localization and for 
the extension of surgical interference to all cases of insanity correlated 
with focal lesions and not produced by poisons or associated with diffused 
degeneration of the substance of the brain. 
B P. OVN. 


THE VISION OF THE YoUNG Man MENELAuS. By the Author of 
Resurrectio Christi. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 
Ltd., 43, Gerrard Street, W. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Some little while ago the author of this work published a critical study of 
the evidence touching the Resurrection. It was obvious from the manner 
in which the subject was handled that the writer—who still perseveres in a 
the use of an incognito—was a master of theological methods. The same 
faculty is in evidence here, and the treatment of the subject of the Vision 
leaves nothing to be desired. Indeed, one might assume a reasonable 
indifference as to whether Menelaus ever existed or had any vision of a 
spiritual kind at all until one comes to the study of this work. The whole i 
matter then at once assumes a vivid importance and unusual interest, i 
and the author’s argument is followed with keen appreciation. It is the 
magic faculty of breathing life into dead bones that fascinates us. The 
Problem is concerned with an apocryphal Actsof John in which a certain 
young man named Menelaus, having been put to death and afterwards 
Taised again from the dead, reported that he saw a vision in which the 
apostles were grouped together and commanded to baptize in the Triple 
Name. It is seen that certain incidents have passed from one document 
to another and it is here sought to show what consensus of evidence there 
is (a) for the raising of young men from death and (b) for the idea that 
the persons so raised had seen visions. These points are here duly dis- 
Cussed and there are cited four separate accounts of young men being 
raised from death. It is also shown that the vision of Menelaus was the pro- 
totype of all the rest. The Pentecostal witnesses, and the means by which 
the five hundred were gathered in Jerusalem, are also discussed, and the 
question arises as to whether all the Christophanies were not subliminal. 
The whole argument is of value in regard to the bearing of Psychism upon 


mae phenomena of Resurrection appearances, and will certainly repay 
udy. 


ScRUTATOR,  _ 
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AppLigD RELIGION. By W. Winslow Hal, M.D. The Alpha Union, 
Letchworth, Herts, and Headley Bros., London. Is. net. 


“ Way callyeme Lord, Lord, and donot the things which I say?” This 
question, printed on the title-page of Dr. Hall’s book, strikes the keynote 
of a work abounding in genial tolerance, altruistic zeal, and, above all, com- 
monsense. The inconsistency of Christian professions of love towards all 
and Christians’ practice of self-centred acquisitivenessis an old, old story ; 
but here at least we have a man who by example as well as precept is trying 
to find and show a better way. In food, in dress, in earnings, our aim should 
be, says the author, to claim for ourselves as little not as much as we may, 
For by everything beyond essentials that we take to ourselves the poor are, 
he holds, made poorer, while we ourselves arenot really enriched. Itisan 
interesting thesis—to argue fully its pros and cons would take us too far— 
but there can at least be no doubt that the opposite plan, so almost 
universally followed, not only is in flat contradiction with Christian prin- 
ciples but has been and is being attended with disastrous results. The 
suggestion that a tradesman or a doctor who finds his income adequate 
should send on customers or patients to less fortunate “ opponents ” is so 
revolutionary that it almost takes away one’s breath. Yet from the point 
of view of even the most rudimentary altruism it is the merest common- 
sense. Truly, as Dr. Hall remarks, “ Religion has become too much a 
matter of rhetoric and stained glass windows.” | 

The author is an advocate for the supersession of the gold standard by 4 
a barter system under which all commodities would become legal tender ; l 
and shows how by the payment of wagesin barter notes work might be found il 
for the unemployed not only without need of costly loans but with actual | 
relief of rates and taxes. He also shows how a beginning can be made by | 
those desirous of testing the system for themselves. In 


se de one of the poems | 
which intervene among the chapters of his interesting book Dr. Hall a 
thus addresses “ my Britain, battle-nurtured, conquest-crowned ”? :— | 
& Dare but to live as lived thy Nazarene, | 
i Religious, reckless of what scathe may come; l 
Let commerce dwindle so thy hands be clean, 
And empire, so thou conquer waif and slum ! 
Repine not thou, though beggared and down-hurled : 
Thou shalt reign, risen, saviour of the world ! 
I am not certain that this ideal is 
_form a desirable one, but I am 
Christians and conveniently igni 


a practicable or even in its extreme 
certain that it is the ideal professed: by all - 
ored by the vast majority of them. 


C. J. WHITBY. 


London: Eliot Stock, 6, 
Is. 6d. net. 


ymous writer tackles the stupen- 
f evil. He believes thatages prior 
race was created, and its 
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endowed with free will, and set apart as mediators between God and His 
fallen world. Their fall aggravated the evil wrought by Satan, and 
necessitated the incarnation of the Word. The present dispensation is 
to be followed by a period in which evil is to be withdrawn from the earth, 
freewill in abeyance, and temptation to sin wanting. Then a short 
period of intensified activity on the part of Satan is to usher in the climax, 
when his reign will come to an end. 
To controvert a theory. of this kind is like trying to decapitate a ghost. 
In the first and second chapters of Genesis there are certainly two accounts 
of the creation of Man, in the one regarded collectively, in the other starting 
from a single pair. But there is nothing at all to suggest that we have 
here accounts of two separate events with long ages of time intervening. 
The fact is, however, that mythological explanations of the problem of 
evil, based on a neo-Zoroastrian conflict of personal wills, do not appeal 
to the modern mind. For evil is not an entity but an abstraction ; we i 
find in Reality no unmixed evil or unmixed good. Hegel has pointed 
out that even in the Scriptural account the fall of Man is depicted as being 
in some sense also a rise. For God is represented as admitting that by 
| eating of the fruit “the man is become as one of Us.” In a dynamic ' 
Iie ee) universe there must be something to evoke the potentialities of life ; 
Ee and while individual evils are to be deplored and combated, the existence i 
of evil in general is implied by that of the good, as that of darkness by 
that of light. 


Sat 


C. J. WHITBY. 


toe vegan: 


` THE SUGGESTIVE Power oF Hypnotism. By L. Forbes Winslow, 
M.B., LL.D., D.C.L. London: Rebman, Ltd., 129, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W.C. Price Is. net. : 


Risse! 


PsycHo-Tuprappurtics has already assumed the status and dimensions 
of an accredited science. On the Continent there are schools for the 
Special study of it. In England we have none of recognized importance. 
Yet it isgenerally admitted by the medical profession that the day has 
passed when the physical cause of disease has alone to be considered. 
Every disease has its attendant mental aspect. The influence of the 
Mind in pathology is well known; its importance in therapeutics is begin- 
ning to be recognized. Criminology extends very far beyond the study 
of congenital perversions, and both hypnotism and suggestion may play 
an‘immense part in our future methods of evidence and correction. In 
this book the possibilities of suggestion as a therapeutic agent are fully 
considered. 


aes 


SCRUTATOR 


Lerrers FROM THE TEACHER. By F. Horner Curtiss, B.Sc., M.D. 
Denver; Colorado: Curtiss Book Co. Price $1.10. 
Tarse communications in answer to the questionings of an aspiring — 


are reputed to have been transmitted by Rahmea, “Priestess of the : 
e. The te her, from whom mese letters are said to proceec 


about the Order of the Fifteen. There are replies to questions concern- 
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ing Prayer, the Astral Plane, Phenomena, Dreams and Visions, Health and 
Disease and the Sex Problem. The book is dedicated to H. P. Blavatsky, 
“the great Teacher who has brought the Wisdom Religion to the Western 
World, by her loving pupils and disciples, Pyrahmos and pae. 


Tuae Mummy Moves. By Mary Gaunt. London: T. Werner 
Laurie. Pp. 333. 6s. 


Tur sensationalists who somehow found nourishment in the coffin-lid 
of a priestess of Amen Ra are, without humorous intention on Mrs. Gaunt’s 
part, likely to be befooled by this crude yet readable story. It begins 
with the discovery of the corpse of a murdered curio collector, among 
whose possessions is a mummy smeared with his blood. Suspicion is 
directed to several individuals ere the solution of this criminal mystery 
is attained; and, before the dénouement, two more murders are com- 
mitted. Regarded as a whole, the book exhibits the perverse influence 
of fetishism on fanatics. The atmosphere of dread is well sustained, 
but Mrs. Gaunt’s detective, whose conversation empties the tag-bag of 
Latin quotations, is a tiresome puppet. 
W. H. CueEsson. 


SEEING THE INVISIBLE. By James Coates, Ph.D., F.A.S. London: 
L. N. Fowler & Co., 7, Imperial Arcade, E.C. 5s. net. 


Tarts book, published last year, is somewhat late in coming to hand, and 
Teaders may discover me reviewing a work already familiar to them. The 
fault isnot mine. Practical studies in psychometry, thought-transference, 
telepathy and allied phenomena are quite in the order of our requirements, 
and many to whom this is new ground will be stirred with wonder that so 
many strange things are happening about them of which they have 
hitherto remained unconscious. It goes without saying that Babbitt and 
Babbage and Draper, Hitchcock and Agassiz are all requisitioned for the 
purposes of the author. Mr. Coates contributes Many personal experi- 
ences in psychometry, some of which are quite startlingly conclusive of 


The later scientific experiments 
to the nature of the X and N 
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By FRANK PODMORE. E 
Demy Svo, 8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 5d.) 


In this book Mr. Podmore essays to give a complete account of the recent evidence 

published by the Society for Psychical Research and its bearing upon the hypothesis of ha 
a life after death. In the first section of the book the physical phenomena of Eusapia 
Palladino, the Italian medium, are discussed, and the methods of deception apparently 
practised are illustrated from the past history of Spiritualism. The second and longer 
section of the book gives a clear and sympathetic sketch of the messages received through 
trance and automatic writing purporting to proceed from the spirits of the dead. Mr. 
Podmore points out the objections to the theory; the constant association of the trance 
with fraudulent physical phenomena, and the immense mass of “make believe” in 
which these messages are embedded. Whilst reluctant to pronounce definitely against 
the hypothesis of spirit communication, he shows that the recent evidence, the most striking 
yet obtained, in any case throws new light on the structure of the human mind and on 
possible extensions of human faculty. The book is essential to those who wish to under- 
stand the present position of psychical research. 

The Daily News says:—“ It is only by a thoroughly sane, coherent statement 
of the problem such as Mr. Podmore has made, that we can hope to get at those 
facts which are the basis of belief.” 

ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, |, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 


A GUIDE IN LIFE. # $ f 


GE Astrologer, ALAN LEO, is now offering a | 
carefully delineated HOROSCOPE for the | 
small sum of FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Send a postal order for 5s. with time, date, and place of birth to: Alan Leo, 
Editor of “ Modern Astrology,” 50, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E.C. | 


Scale of fees on application. = - “How to Study Astrology,” post free. 
E E E E E S E A ee 
When Ordering your Occult Books, do it through the 


OCCULT LIBRARY and BOOK STORES, 


1, Piccadilly Place, London, W. 
(Adjoining Piccadilly Hotel). 

MONS. W. DE KERLOR gives reliable consultations on the TAROTS according 
to the French Masters Levof, Papus, etc. HAND READING, CRYSTAL GAZING, 
CLAIRVOYANCE, PHRENOLOGY, GRAPHOLOGY, ete. 

Astrological Horoscope a speciality, from 5/-. 

Expert Examinations of Handwriting, 2/6. 

To know your Destiny in your name and the numbers ruling your Fate, 

Send 2/6 p.o., your full name, date and place of birth. The results will 


interest you, 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS AND CATALOGUE. 
On parle Francais. Man sprecht Deutsch. Si parla Italiano. Se habla Espanol. 
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Poems or T. E. Brown (Golden Treasury Series). Selected and 
Arranged with an Introduction and Notes by H. F. B. and 
H.G.D. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street. 

ae Price 2s. 6d net. 

Tuomas Epwarp Brown, the Manx poet, is fittingly honoured by the 

inclusion in this series of a selection of his works, but to those on the 

alert for admirable verse his poetry has long been known and valued. 

He possessed a vigorous mind and deep emotions, together with a strong 

E religious instinct, turning in the direction of mysticism. Above all, 

he had an abounding vitality and a health of mind which is as refreshing 

as it is rare. There is a thrill of quiet ecstasy in many of his verses, and 
in “ Praesto” we are reminded of some old master of sacred poetry. 

George Herbert might be speaking as he meditated in the stillness of 

his chamber :— 


Expecting Him, my door was open wide: 
Then I looked round 

If any lack of service might be found, 
And saw Him at my side: 

How entered, by what secret stair, 

I know not, knowing only He was there. 


We will conclude this short notice with the following lines :— 


When love meets love, breast urged to breast, 
God interposes, 
An unacknowledged guest, HH 
And leaves a little child among our roses. 
O, gentle hap! 
O, sacred lap ! 
O, brooding dove! 
But when he grows 
Himself to be a rose, 

_ God takes him—where is then our love ? 
O, where is all our love ? 


B. P. ON. p 


WIND ALONG THE WaAsTE. By Maud Annesley. London : Methuen & 
Co., Ltd. Price 6s. net. 


To some natures excitement, danger, adventure, are the very breath of 
life. Of such a type was Gonda Byme, the lady artis , who becomes 
involved in an attack by the Paris apaches. She faces the situation with 
4 nerve and presence of mind that are the indirect means not only of her 
‘escaping unhurt, but of her growing enamoured of the strange adventurous 
of the Paris hooligan. The vogue just now of idealizing criminal 
aracters is well applied in the present story, and the celebrated artist 
er double life, in which she comes under the influence of the leader 
of the most active gangs of apaches, makes absorbing reading ; 
se in search of thrilling narrative the book can be heartily 
ded. qt is but fair, however, to those of our readers seeking 
distinctly occult interest, to mention that in the story be ore 


system | 
by the imi 


Fatima ocala 
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160 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


HIS is probably the most complete list issued of books on Occult and New Th 
T Studies, Phrenology, Physiognomy, Health, Astrology, and kindred Subjecte. ought 
The Catalogue is arranged under the names of Authors and in Alphabetical order, 


the works of each Author, being grouped together under the writer’s name, 
To increase the facilities for easy reference, the list is preceded by (a) Index of 
Authors ; (b) Index to Titles of Books ; (c) Index of Subjects. 


Address: L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


o s t LV The Advertising World says :—“ The 
tstine v e printing by the Selkirk Press is. distinc- 
——— tive printing in the double sense of con- fol 
veying a clear and distinct impression, i 


Printing KA and always with the quality of distinc- 
e a ey 


f 
TREET 
tion. Send for Free Booklet, (> 


JOHN LEWIS & COMPY.., i RE WUDGATE CIRCUS, E,C. 
MECHANICAL CLAIRVOYANCE AT LAST! 


KisMET, a little psychological instrument (patented) will tell your fate fora day, 
a year, or a lifetime, and it answers any question relating to character, health, 
finance, matrimony, travel, friends and enemies, speculation, games of chance, 
national and politicalevents. Clairvoyance surpassed. Any one can cast his own 
horoscope or that of others, or use itasagame. It doesnot depend upon psychic 
powers and is based on astronomical laws. Unique and useful. 3s. free 
(U.K. only). Talisman Publishing House, HARROGATE. 


MADAME ST. LEONARD, the Seeress who foretold colliery explosion 
in Wales, Clairvoyante. Disease diagnosed. Reccives, by appointment, | 
daily 11a.m.to 5 p.m. 72, LansdowneRoad, W. (Holland Park or Notting 
Hill Stations). ’Phone 4429, Western. 


J. FOOT-YOUNG, Healing Medium and Psycho-Magnetic Vibrator, 
receives by appointment daily 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. (Saturdays excepted). 
Diseases diagnosed.—72, Lansdowne Road, W. (Holland Park or Notting 
Hill Stations, 6 minutes’ walk). “Phone 4429 Western. 


NOT SILENT-—-IF DEAD. 


By H!! !!, through the mediumship of “Parma.” 
234 pages. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 3s. 10d. post free, direct from Parma. 


40, BEDFORD GARDENS, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. _’Phone: 5098 Western. si 
Ress OPINION :—' Vitally interesting indeed are the various communications recorded in these pages.” —Oceutt i 


H 5.10 p.m, GREEN SALON, 

Sa i 5 40, Chandos St., Charing, Cross. l 

OCTOBER SYLLABUS. $ 

Mrs, E. M. WALTER’S PSYCHIC DEVELOPING CLASS, every Wednesday, 3.15 p-m, (Members 

ne y). SEPHARIEL ” will give a course of Lectures fortnightly’ on Occult Arts and Sciences. F. Thurston, i 
-A. Alternate Course on Hints from Nature on the Mysteries of Life, both Courses open to Members. 

pn-members, 1s. each lecture, or ros. 6d. for series of twelve. 

ed,’ Oct. 5, 5.30 p.m. “SEPHARIEL.” ‘A broad Survey of the Domain of the Occult.” : 

7-30 p.m. Public Meeting. Chair, T. Syms, Esq. Members and friends are invited to meet 

the Lecturers of the Society and several prominent Leaders of Progressive Movements who will each 

o give a brief outline of their work. Special music. 5 i 3 5 

Sip 1a 5,30 p.m. F.Tnurston,M.A. “How Branch Life and Root Life explain Body Life and Psychic 


8.0 p.m. Mrs. Mary Davies. Lecture: “ How to Psychometrize with Demonstrations.” Chair, 
Oct, m Brpew-Steetr, Esq. 5 
oE pm. “SEPHARIEL.” “Occult Science, Astrology, Numerology, Cyclic Law, Telesmos, 
8 p.m. Mr. ALEXANDER. Lecture: “Material Regeneration: Bye Thoughts.” Chair, Mrs. 
Oct, = M. WALTER. 7 
26, 5.30 p.m. PF. Tuurston, M.A. “How New Plants from Suckers and Tubers explain the Re- 
carnation of Personality.” s 
E 8 p.m. Miss KATHERINE Bartes (Authoress). Lecture: “Normal and Ab-normal.” Chair, Mr 
Roy. USTACE Miles, M.A. A 
+ 2, 5.30 p.m. “ SEPHARTEL.”? “Résumé of Occult Science. Its Distinction from the Occult Arts: 
8 p.m. Herr Sicismunp Kocu. Musical Lecture: “ Chopin the Mystic.” 
Evening Lectures Free. Silver Collection to defray Expenses. 
~ Mrs. E. M. WALTER, Hon. Sec., à y 
68, SHREWSBURY ROAD, Forest GATE, E. X 
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Tue Quest. A Drama of Deliverance in Seven Scenes and a Vision. 
By Dorothea Hollins. London: Williams & Norgate, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. Price 4s. 6d. net. 

In these days of restless toil, when men are ever ready to push the weaker 

ones aside in the mad rush for position, for wealth, and for social pinnacles, 

it is to be feared that such a quiet and, apparently, uninteresting matter 
as the writing of verse is of no account. But we are glad that a Society 
like the Poetical Society, which was recently formed, has determined 
that the study of poetry shall not be lost sight of —a most laudable object. 
This Society issues its own Journal, while it emphasizes the fact that there 
is a reaction in favour of poetry. The Thrush is also a lately established 
paper, the interests of which are absolutely devoted to poetry. Therefore, 
knowing something of these matters, and being cognisant of the dearth of 
public interest in them, we welcome the volume before us with.as much 
warmth as our critical acumen will allow. But when there comes to us 
a drama replete with a high mindedness, encompassed about with a full 
knowledge of all the attributes of the true dramatist, intermixed with an 
understanding of the human side of things, our welcome is more real, more 
emphatic, and—may wesay?—moreserious. It wasan interesting scheme, 
not to say a very ambitious one, on the part of the author, to express in 
verse something of the spirit to be found in the writings of Eucken. No 
way should be left untrodden in the effort to stir up in the minds of the 
people a need for a great spiritual awakening. We regret to say there is 
a great need for this spiritual upheaval. We see it around us day by day ; 
we see a studied and a stolid indifference to things of greater import; we 
regretfully have to acknowledge that to the crowd the things of the spirit 
are uninteresting, of no account, useless. Miss-Hollins has, in beautiful 
language, vitalized her idea with a fervour which produces a concurrent 
enthusiasm in ‘our own hearts, She makes no appeal to mawkish senti- 
mentality, but: she yearns to stir the real sentiment within us; she 
calls upon our higher emotional parts through the great intellectuality of 
her poems. Technically, she is very capable ; philosophically, we find 
ourselves in much sympathy with her, while ethically, she has captured our 
approval. Poor work may sometimes be uplifted into a high state of per- 
fection by the deep sincerity in which it is steeped. Miss Hollins has accom- 


plished an excellent work, and achieved a full measure of seriousness and 
earnestness at the same time. 


x M. C. 
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VOX, Magnetic Healer, Mental and Psycho-Therapeutics. Author of 
Vital Forces: How to Develop them ; Happiness by Power.” P.O. 
Is.1d. post free —Prof. Vox, 146, Edgware Road, near Marble Arch, W. 
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OLD BOOKS IN OLD LONDON. 


All Colonial and American visitors to Lo i i 
im : ndon, who are interested in 
$ eee and Masonic Lore, we would advise to pay a eae to Mr. 
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ao Ra a urope, and advice given to 
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Vou. XII. DECEMBER 1910 No. 6 


To a ŘŘŮŐ—  — — ———— 


NOTES OF THE MONTH 


I PUBLISHED a letter in last month’s issue of the OCCULT 
REVIEW, criticizing certain statements made by me in the Notes 
of the preceding month. This at the time I was unable to reply 
to, owing to lack of space, and I am therefore giving it my first 
attention in the current number. The letter, which certainly 
bears evidence of a very considerable knowledge 
of the subjects treated of, took me to task prin- 
cipally under three heads. Miss Dallas (the writer) 
- took exception to my statements (a) that “ Jesus 
would not have recognized His gospel as taught by Paul” ; 


2 


MISS H. A. 
DALLAS’S 
LETTER. 


(3) that St. Paul was a “ wolf in sheep’s clothing to St. Peter”; 


(c) that the speech attributed to Christ in St. Luke xi. 49-51 
was invented by his biographer. 2 

Now I will take the last of these criticisms first, as the point 
at issue is narrower in scope than either (a) or (b). The point 
taised refers to the following verse, which I will quote in full. 
In the passage in Luke above referred to, Jesus is represented as 
Saying :— 

I will send unto you prophets and apostles, and some of them they shall 


kill and persecute, that the blood of all the prophets which was shed since 
the foundation of the world may be required of this generation, from the 


blood of Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, who perished between the altar 


and the sanctuary. 
307 
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This passage in Luke is supported by a parallel passage in 
Matthew, in which the said Zacharias is described as the son of 
Barachias. Now I took the view (and must admit put my - 
opinion very strongly) that this Zacharias, son of Barachias, 
was the Jewish leader to whom Josephus refers as having incurred 
the hostility of that section of the Jews who were most violently 
opposed to the Roman authority, and who were agitating for a 
revolution, with a view to securing the independence of the 
country. In order to get rid of one who was an obstacle to 
their plans, says Josephus, they “ fell upon Zacharias in the 
middle of the temple and slew him.” I drew attention to the 
fact that this was an obvious anachronism, as 
Jesus at the time had been dead some thirty or 
forty years, and deduced the inference that the speech 
was invented for his benefit by a late compiler 
of records. Miss Dallas retorts that this in fact was not the 
Zacharias alluded to at all. The Zacharias intended was, she 
argues, Zechariah, son of Jehoiada, whose murder is recorded in 
2 Chronicles xxiv. 20-22. Miss Dallas states, “ This book [of 
Chronicles] stood last in the Jewish canon.” What Jesus intended 
o z she contends, vas “ to remind Israel of its history of blood- 
shed, and to cite the first and last murders of righteous men 
recorded in their Scriptures.” She adds, in support of her argu- 
ment, that in an ancient Gospel freely quoted by Jerome, the 
name Jehoiada stands instead of that of Barachiah in the allusion 
to the incident made by Jesus. 

Now, my first criticism of this theory i i 

, my is that Z h 
son of Jehoiada, had been dead some es years at Sees of 
Jesus Christ’s ministry. I take the view that this f : i 

Ee eae ; l is fact alone 1s 
quite suficient to put this Zacharias out of court. Let us con- 
a ae pee Wat the point was that Jesus Christ was sup- 
, o be attempting to make, onthe assumption that the passage 

genuine. He was practically turning to th j 
PE y g to the Jews and saying 
Oe ou have murdered all the prophets that have been 

nt to you from the earliest days of which h record 
ate ei lich we have any recor 
P to the present time,” and very a tel ] iti 
Ree hele eyed att TN y appositely, on the supposition 
aa tty years later, he is made to cite an instance that 
z be fresh in the minds of all of them. But supposing this 
acharias had been the son of Jehoiada alluded to b Miss Dallas 
what possible sense could there be in the passage ? s think th t 
the manner in which we can throw ae 1 eer h 
point in question will be by takin ee E T 
times, Suppose a Fr ae aking a parallel from more recent 
5 enchman, coming over to England, in the 


WHO WAS 
ZACHA- 
RIAS ? 
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days of Cromwell, were to have turned to an English acquaint- 
ance and said, apropos of the execution of Charles I, “< You 
‘English have constantly murdered your kings, from the time 
of Edmund Ironside up to the time of Edward I.” Would 
not this have sounded supremely foolish? The distance, how- 
ever, between the date of Edward II and the date of Charles I 
was fully 300 years less than the distance between the time of = 
Jesus Christ and the time of Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada. 
If, in the imaginary instance cited, the criticism of the supposed 
Frenchman is pure nonsense, how much more absurd would 
the remark of Jesus Christ have appeared to the Pharisees of 
his day ! 
As regards the Gospel referred to by Miss Dallas, in which 
the name Jehoiada is used, all those who have made a study of 
ancient MSS. must be perfectly well aware of the 
way in which such glosses creep in. Some copyist, 
ERRORS : 
es we will suppose, gets hold of the Gospel of St. 
3 CREEP INTO : s : 
ae Hee Matthew, approximately as it stands in our version, 
and comes across the phrase put into the mouth of 
| Jesus, alluding to Zacharias, son of Barachias. Being a well- 
B read person, better read than the editor of St. Matthew, who- 
i ever this may have been, it at once strikes him that the said 
editor has made Jesus Christ guilty of an anachronism, recollect- 
ing that Jesus had already been dead before the incident occurred. 
He accordingly says to himself, “ This will not do at all. There 
must be some error in this passage.” He proceeds to insert 
as a marginal note, “Query Zacharias, son of Jehoiada ?” Subse- 
quently the gloss in the margin creeps into the original text of 
one of the Gospels. This is the manner in which the large bulk 
of the erroneous readings have crept into MSS. all the world over. 
I will take a parallel instance, also from the Bible. In the 
Book of Proverbs, attributed to King Solomon, that worthy is 
made to give two diametrically opposite pieces of advice to 
those who are liable to be troubled by the persistent impor- 
tunities of fools. In one passage he is made to say, 
“ Answer not a fool according to his folly.” In the 
other passage he advises to the contrary. “ An- 
swer,” he says, “a fool according to his folly.” 
The writer in all probability gave the latter of 
these two pieces of advice. When, however, the 
copyist came along, who was on this occasion a 
rather dull person, he said to himself, “ ‘Answer a fool accordin; 
to his folly!’ Oh, this will never do; Solomon could n 


HOW 


SHOULD WE 
ANSWER A 
FOOL 
ACCORDING 
TO HIS 
FOLLY ? 
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have said such a thing as this!” He accordingly jumps to the 
conclusion that the negative has been omitted, and puts in a 
marginal note to this effect. Eventually both pieces of advice 
are incorporated in the Authorized Version. _ 

A similar instance in which two contradictory statements 
have been incorporated in our present version of the Bible is 
to be found in Exodus xxx. 6, where the authorized’ version 
reads :— 


And thou shalt put it fie. the altar for incense] before the vail that 
is by the ark of the testimony, before the mercy seat that is over the 
testimony, where I will meet with thee. 


Now here we get two contradictory readings, both absorbed 
into the same verse. The Septuagint, or Greek version, which , 
is the translation of an earlier Hebrew MS., reads simply: “ Be- 
fore the veil that is upon the ark (or casket) of the testimony,” 
omitting the second part of the verse altogether. The point is 
that the direction intended was to make this further altar for 
incense, but to set it outside the veil. A copyist took it into 
his head that this altar should be, not outside, but inside, the 
veil, and suggested, doubtless as a marginal note, that the word 
“ paroketh ” (meaning “ veil”) should really read “ kapporeth,” 
i.e. “the place of atonement, or mercy seat.” This, it will 
clearly appear, is another example of the incorporation of a 
gloss in the margin into the original text which has already 
been noted in the case of Solomon’s saw, and in thecase of the 
insertion of the name of Jehoiada as the putative father of 
Zachariah. I have given these two instances to~show how 
ENCORPORA: (LOTS of this kind come about. It would, of course, 

tion or PE Possible to quote innumerable similar passages. 
RSG INAT I have no doubt whatever in my own mind that 
Notes iy ‘his is the explanation of the appearance of the 
text, name Jehoiada in one solitary gospel. We have, 
however, a further confirmation of the interpretation 

I put upon the passage in question, in the fact that it is pretty 
clear from other passages in St. Luke’s Gospel and in the Acts, 
that the editor or compiler of these books was in the habit of 
cribbing ” freely from Josephus. Here, for example, is a glat- 
ing instance of the same kind (and it is an instance all the more 
_ noteworthy as it is an obvious case of a speech invented by the 
compiler). I refer to the speech supposed to have been made 


by Gamaliel and cited in Acts v. 36-38. It runs as follows :— 
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For before these days rose up Theudas, boasting himself to be some- 
body ; towhoma number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves : 
who was slain; and all, as many as obeyed him, were scattered, and 
prought to nought. After this man rose up Judas of Galilee in the days 
of the taxing, and drew away much people after him. He also perished ; 
and all, even as many as obeyed him, were dispersed. 


The narrative of the events alluded to in this supposed speech 
of Gamaliel’s is to be found in the Antiquities of Josephus, XX., 
5, I, 2, as follows :— 


Now it came to pass that while Fadus was procurator of Judea, a 
certain magician, whose name was Theudas, persuaded a large number 
of people to take their effects with them, and follow him to the River 
Jordan; for he told them he was a prophet, and that he would, by his ` 
command, divide the river, and afford them an easy passage over it; 
and many were deluded by his words. However, Fadus did not permit 
them to gain any advantage by this wild attempt, but sent out a troop 
of horsemen against them, who, falling upon them unexpectedly, slew 
ray many of them, and took many alive. They also took Theudas alive, and 
p z cut off his head and carried it to Jerusalem. . . . Under this procuratorship 
a occurred that great famine in Judea, in which Queen Helena bought corn 
| in Egypt at a great expense, and distributed to those in want, as I have 
5 ap related already ; and besides this the sons of Judas of Galilee were now 
ay slain; I mean of that Judas who caused the people to revolt when 
a Quirinius came to take account of the estates of the Jews, as shown in a 
| foregoing book. 


Now it is pretty clear that this passage was the compiler’s 
authority for the incident in question, but that owing to careless- 
ness and inaccuracy he misread his authority. The Judas of 
Galilee there referred to headed a revolt as a protest against the 
enforced registration under Quirinius in A.D. 6, while the address 
of Gamaliel must have been delivered about the years A.D. 35 to 40 
at latest. This registration under Quirinius:is the one alluded to by 
the compiler of Luke in connexion with the birth of Jesus Christ, 
Quirinius being ‘called by the Greek form “ Cyrenius” in the 
Authorized Version. The object, no doubt, of introducing it in 
this connexion is to explain the birth of Christ at Bethlehem 

i instead of at Nazareth, the older and better accredited story. Now 
as a matter of fact the reader of the passage in Josephus will see 
that the insurrection of Theudas actually took place after that 

‘of Judas. To be exact it occurred during the procuratorship of 
Cuspius Fadus, who was appointed by the Emperor Claudius in 

_ the year A.D. 44. Gamaliel, therefore, is made not only to invert 

_ the order of the two events, the former of which (accordi 
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to his supposed speech), -actually took place some thirty- 
-eight years after what he treats as the later event of the 
two, but worse than this, he is made to allude to 

MORE an insurrection (that of Theudas) which actually 
BLUNDERS took place at the very lowest'estimate some four 

pens or five years after the date of his speech. We 

COMPILER See, therefore, that the compiler of Luke and 

OF LUKE Acts has made Gamaliel guilty of an anachron- 

PND ACTS: im very similar to that which he attributes 
to Jesus Christ. I have not space here to give further instances 
of this evidence of carelessness and “ cribbing.” I would, how- 
ever, refer those interested to a book entitled, The First Christian 
Generation, by James Thomas,* to which I have already alluded. 
It will be seen from this that the two instances above given are by 
no means the only cases of the kind that can be cited. 

I come now to the second point of Miss Dallas’s criticism, 
taking these points in the inverse order. “The theory,” says 
Miss Dallas, “ that Paul was a wolf in sheep’s clothing to St. 
Peter, or that there was any prolonged opposition between them, 
seems to me entirely non-proven.” She adds, “ The theory of 

DISPUTE the irreconcilable opposition between St. Peter and 
j SENGERS St. Paul appears to rest on a single passage in one of 

A ene St. Paul’s Epistles” (Galatians, chap. ii). In 
Asay oe order to make my own attitude clear, I think the best 
thing I can do is to quote what space will allow of 
this passage, premising first that the occasion alluded to was the 
second on which Paul went to Jerusalem, the first occasion being 
three years after his conversion, and the present one after a further 

interval of fourteen years. f 

Tt runs as follows :— 


Then fourteen years after I went up again to Jerusalem with Bar- 
nabas, and took Titus with me also. And I went up by revelation, and 
communicated unto them that gospel which I preach among the Gentiles, 
but privately to them which were of reputation, lest by any means I 
should run, or had run, in vain. But neither f| Titus, who was with me, 
being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised: And that because of 
false brethren unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out “our 
Sa aad a a 


* The First Christian Generation. Second Edition. By James Thomas. ~ 
35. 6d. net. W. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate St., London. 
_{ I ignore here an account in Acts of a further visit to Jerusalem 
aaa is S to have made in the narrative of Acts, as this visit is 
$ b y another error of that gross] i ing, i 7 
trary to Paul’s own Sa. TESS ee ma 
f The negative here appears to be an error. 
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liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, that they might bring us into ae 

bondage: To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour ; 

that the truth of the gospel might continue with you. But of these who 

seemed to be somewhat (whatsoever they were, it maketh no matter to 

me: God accepteth no man’s person :) for they who seemed to be some- 

what in conference added nothing to me: But contrariwise, when they 

saw that the gospel of the uncircumcision was committed unto me, as 

the gospel of circumcision was unto Peter ; (For he that wrought effectually 

in Peter to the apostleship of the circumcision, the same was mighty in 

me toward the Gentiles :) And when James, Cephas and John, who seemed 

to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, they gave to me 

and Barnabas the right hands of fellowship ; that we should go unto the 

heathen, and they unto the circumcision. Only they would that we 

should remember the poor; the same which I also was forward to do. 

But when Peter was come to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, because 

he was to be blamed. For before that certain came from James, he did ; a 
. eat with the Gentiles : but when they were come, he withdrew and separ- 

ated himself, fearing them which were of the circumcision. And the other 

Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas also was 

carried away with their dissimulation. : 


It is clear from this passage that there was and had been very 
serious friction between the Apostle” to the Gentiles and the oa 
leaders of the Jewish church. The matter was, however, com- 
promised by giving Paul a free field with regard to 
cane the Gentiles, on the distinct understanding that he 

VEEN at 
BS should collect money for the benefit of the Christians 
ee Re at Jerusalem. The compromise thus arrived at was 
oe: * doubtless in the interest of both parties. It is a 
: plain, however, from a statement in Galatians i. 6 (and following) i 
that although Paul came to terms with their leaders, he was 
unable to prevent missionaries from Jerusalem attempting to 
undermine his position among his .own converts, a fact which is 
not to.be wondered at in view of the great divergence of opinion 
in matters essential between himself and the other apostles. In 
the passage alluded to Paul exclaims :— 


my COMPROMISE 


I marvel that ye are so quickly shifting from him who called you by 
‘the grace of Christ unto another gospel, which is not another, but there 
be some that trouble you and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But 
though we or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel unto you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 


_ Paul, it is clear, stood resolutely to his guns, and he does not 
Mince matters when alluding to the emissaries of the Jerusalem 
congregation. The idea that there was no deep-seated quarrel 
Or cause of dispute between Peter and Paul really rests on 
_ Misrepresentations of the writer of Acts, which are frequ 
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so glaring that they amount to absolute absurdity. Peter there 

is actually made to state that he has been appointed apostle to 

the Gentiles, and voices the identical opinions held 

ABSURDI by Paul, and to which he was notoriously antagonis- 

TIES OF tic, Not only this, but Paul himself goes through 

THE ACTS. various ceremonies to curry favour with the Jewish 

proselytes, such as head shaving and formal temple observances, 

which we may feel quite sure he would never have undergone. 

In order further to make good his case, this remarkable compiler 

has invented the story of Cornelius, in which Peter is made to 

have a vision which reconciles him to Paul’s standpoint. It is 

clear, however, that this vision does not have the desired effect 

upon the apostle, and Paul, judging by his own letters, has no 

knowledge of any such occurrence. It may be mentioned in 

passing that the existence of such a Roman officer as Cornelius, 

with strong Judaising tendencies, in a place like Cæsarea, where 

the feeling between Jew and Gentile was exceedingly bitter and 

shortly afterwards broke out into open strife, is, to say the least 

of it, most unlikely. It may be noted in this connexion that a 

good many of the accepted traditions with regard to Paul are 

| based, not upon his own statements, but upon the very question- 
j able narrative of the Acts. Thus the Apostle to the Gentiles 
fe never says himself that he was brought up under Gamaliel, or 
even at Jerusalem. He does not state that he was present at 

Stephen’s stoning, nor that he had a commission to bring men 

bound from Damascus, nor, indeed, that his conversion took 

place on the road to Damascus, nor, indeed, that he was a Roman 

citizen. As regards the roving commission given to Paul to 

carry off heretics and offenders against the Jewish religion from 

PABULOUS under the jurisdiction of an alien government, on 

ADE the authority of the Sanhedrin, the whole story is 

TORES OF manifestly absurd, and never could have been nar- 

st. paur, ‘ted by any one who had any knowledge of the 

political conditions of the time. The Sanhedrin’ 

would not have possessed the authority in question if it involved 

matters of life and death within their own territory, and to g0 

further and suggest that they poached on the preserves of a ruler, 

2 Aretas, who was at the time in open hostility with Herod Antipas, 
5 1S a statement too ridiculous for serious consideration. This iss 
eee a pretty fair gauge of the value of the evidence of the 
piler of Acts when he is “ on his own.” When we come to 
another narrative evidently embedded in this record, and iden- 
tified by the use of the pronoun “ we,’ we must gauge the 
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value of the statements given by quite another standard of 
evidence. 

With regard to the first of the statements that Miss Dallas 
takes exception to, that Jesus would not have recognized His 
Gospel as taught by Paul: this is a matter upon which I have 
already trenched to some considerable extent. Miss Dallas admits 
that it is too long to enter into in a brief letter, and I feel that 
in my present Notes I should hardly be justified in writing a 
number of further pages on the subject. It appears to me, 
however, that it was precisely on account of this great diver- 
gence that the other apostles took up so unfriendly an attitude 
towards Paul. They of course felt that whereas they had known 
Jesus Christ in his lifetime and had heard his preaching, Paul 
had had no such advantage. Paul himself indeed boasts that 
it was through revelation pure and simple that he arrived at 
his version of the Christian faith. He states in Galatians :— 


I make known unto you brethren as touching the gospel which has 
been preached by me, that it is not after man. For neither did I receive 
it from man nor was I taught it except by way of revelation on the part 
of Jesus Christ. 


It would, I think, surprise a good many who are not Bible 
students to learn what a very large portion of the teaching of 
a orthodox Christianity is deduced from Paul, and from Paul 
Wy only. It is from him that we obtain the teaching of the 
s Atonement, the idea of Justification by Faith, and various 
other doctrines regarded as essentially Christian. But most 
important of all,it is from Paul, and from no other source, that 
we gain our idea of Jesus Christ as a divine figure 


‘PAUL’ 5 3 À 
S who died and rose again, and will return once 
VERSION : 
more as the judge of the whole world. Paul ren- 
OF CHRISTI- Pee : 
ARR dered Christianity capable of becoming a world- 


religion. The ideas of the other apostles and 
‘indeed of Jesus Christ himself were limited to Judæa. For them 
he was at best the Jewish Messiah, and according to their ideas. 
all who had to enter into the fold of Christianity must do so 
through the narrow gateof Judaism. Here, in a nutshell, was the 
point at issue between Pauline and Petrine Christianity. It is 
too often forgotten that Jesus himself stated and emphasized 
the fact that he was “not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” Paul was well advised when he said that he 
no longer knew Christ after the flesh. It was his beatific vis 
that beckoned him on to found a creed which knew no distinctio. 
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of race and which should implant the idea of universal brother- 
hood taught by Jesus, with limitations, it is true, which Jesus never 
recognized, but still on a scale which the Founder of Christianity, 
owing to the conditions of his birth and life, naturally could 
not have conceived. Pauls was the wider outlook, and the 
success of his efforts was due to the fact that he, like Cecil Rhodes, 
“thought in continents.” 


I propose to try a new experiment by making the next number 
of the OccuLT Review a double number, and publishing it at 
one shilling net (28 cents.). It has been said on 
NY. various occasions (and I view the criticism rather in 
Beer ne the light of a compliment), that the Occur Review 
is too small. It is, however, obvious that for the price at 
which it is published there are limits to the matter which can 
be supplied. It will be quite possible, if the new experiment is 
successful, to repeat it on a future occasion. I contemplate the 
possibility of bringing out several shilling numbers in the course 
of the year if the scheme meets with encouragement. If I did 
this, it would be necessary to raise the price of the subscription. 
ae At present, however, I propose no increase, nor should I con- 
) sider it if the double numbers were limited to one a year. 
A Future developments in this direction must guide my course of 
action. In the meantime, if any of my readers have observations 
to make, or suggestions to offer, I shall be very pleased to give 

them my very careful consideration. 


While I am on the subject of the magazine itself, there is a 
further observation which I think I might do well to make. It 
is a point with regard to which I should also be glad to have the 
views of my readers. The question at issue is the fitle of the 
magazine. I have never felt altogether happy with the title I 
have adopted. In the opinion of the world at large it hardly, I 
think, covers the subject matter of the magazine. This issue has 
been particularly raised recently by some comments of Mr. W. T. 
Stead in his Review of Reviews, on the subject of my Notes of 
the Month. He says that though these in themselves are very 
interesting, they are hardly what the reader would look for in a 

succrsten TView bearing the title of “occult.” . With regard to 
CHANGE oF this, I should like to say that nothing in the columns 

Tire, Of the magazine has ever appeared more directly in 
s _____ line with the aims and objects which I had in view in 
+ foundingit, than these same Notes dealing with the origins of 
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Christianity. It does not follow from this that Mr. Stead’s 
criticism is unjust. It merely follows that the point on which 
his criticism falls is the tiile rather than the contents of the REVIEW. 
The difficulty is of finding a suitable title if the present one is 
discarded. Personally, I rather incline to some non-committal 
title. The magazine is now so well-known that I hesitate to make 
too drastic a change. I have sometimes thought it would simplify 
matters if I merely called it by my own name. I have no 
very strong convictions on the matter except a definite feeling 
that the word “ occult ” keeps out certain readers who would 
otherwise buy the REVIEW, and that this is a great pity, and further, 
that whatever change is made should be one that would lead to as 
little dislocation as possible. 


Mr. E. Dawson Rogers, whose decease occurred on Septem- 
ber-28, had a remarkable career in connexion both with jour- 
nalism and with Spiritualism. In his own county-town of 
Norwich he raised an almost defunct newspaper 
to a leading position, and established around it 
other papers, all of which he ultimately made highly 
successful. This was also the case with the 
National Press Agency, which he established in London and 
managed for twenty years. 

The same qualities of clear-sightedness, determination, and 
persistence stood Mr. Rogers in good stead in his psychic inves- 
tigations. Having learned something of hypnotism and healing 
magnetism, he had some remarkable experiences of the clair- 
voyant powers of an invalid lady whom he took under his treat- 
ment. He was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. Everitt, with whom he 
formed a close and lifelong friendship, and witnessed many of 
the striking phenomena which occurred, often spontaneously, 
in Mrs. Everitt’s presence, as described in Mr. E. T. Bennett's 
book on Direct Writing. He also became convinced, after care- 
ful investigation, of the genuineness of the mediumship of Mr. 
Eglinton and other physical mediums, including the Rev. W. 


- MR. E. 
DAWSON 
ROGERS. 


Stainton Moses, with whom also he was in close personal con- 


nexion. 

His public activities in the occult movement included the 
starting of a central or national association of Spiritualists, 
which ultimately led to the formation of the London Spiritualist _ 
Alliance ; of this latter body he was President for the last eighteen _ 

years of his life. He established Light as the official organ of the- 
a ee Alliance, under his own management, and after the Seeth of the 
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Rev. Stainton Moses, who was for some years its editor, he took 
the editorship into his own hands, and retained it until his last 
illness. He also promoted an international congress of Spiritua- 
lists, which was held in London some years ago. 
Holding such a prominent position in the Spiritualist world; 
there was scarcely a person of distinction in psychical research, 
at home or abroad, with whom Mr. Rogers was not acquainted. 
While Professor Barrett, F.R.S., of Dublin, was staying at his 
house, he suggested that men of reputation in the scientific world 
should be invited to form a society for the close and authoritative 
investigation of psychic :phenomena, and the result was that 
Professor Barrett convened a meeting at which it was decided to 
establish the Society for Psychical Research, and for some time 
Mr. Rogers and other leading investigators of Spiritualism had 
seats on the Council of the Society. =e 

In all his investigations Mr. Rogers showed himself practical, 
clear-headed, and determined to get at the truth of whatever was 
advanced or asserted ; theoretical surmises had little attraction 
for him, he required to see the proofs and test them himself. 
The result was that he stood for a sane and sensible Spiritualism, 
as a factor in human knowledge and as a practical outlook on life 
here and hereafter. 


MR. J. B. aged 52 years. Mr. J. B. Shipley was Assistant 
SHIPLEY. 
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‘A SPIRITUAL AMAZON | 
By SCRUTATOR 


AMONG the most romantic and certainly the most mysterious 
of the many singular characters France has produced we may 
confidently name the Maid of Orleans, or as her parents named 
her, Jeanne d’Arc; the Bashful, the Beautiful, the Brave, the 
Patriot, as she was variously known to her companions. ‘“‘ Since 
the writing of human history began,” said Louis Kossuth, “ Joan 
of Arc is the only person, of either sex, who has ever held supreme 
command of the military forces of a nation at the age of seven- 
teen.” This is a fact so unique and imposing as to rivet the 
attention on the instant. 

What can we learn of this remarkable personality ? There 
is very little to learn which could not be rightfully applied to 
hundreds of her sex at that or any other period in French history. 
Jeanne d'Arc was quite transparent. But what of the Individual, 
the Soul behind the person, the mysterious and illusive character 

whom none of her time ever fully comprehended, and concerning 
whose transcendent merits even the Church of Rome, so con- 
spicuous in its treatment of acknowledged virtue, has made but 
tardy and quite recent acknowledgment ? Perhaps we do not 
rightly estimate the status of a soul when regarded in associa- 
tion with the commonplace of life, and perhaps, too, we have 
been blinded to the real nature of her mission by the fact that 
it appeared to be compassed by the saving of France and the 
restoration to power of that man of doubtful merit, the Dauphin, 
albeit he was declared by the Maid and on the authority of the — 
“ Voices ” to be the lawful heir to the throne of France. Doubt- 
less the religious and political condition of the country at that 
time played an important part in the evocation of the special — 
Powers with which this girl was naturally gifted; but in the 
estim: ne Maid and her work we must not overestimate 
kable though they were, to the detrimen 
so perfect a use of them 
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for the incarnation of the Divine Feminine. Her character 
and her mission were adapted to the need of the hour, but they 
were not produced by it. 


i THE SIEGE OF ORLEANS. 


It is from this most mysterious psychological and spiritual 
side of her life that Joan of Arc will for ever continue to command 
the attention of the thinking world and make particular appeal 
to the student of human nature. It may be conceded that 
effective genius is that which satisfies and expresses the spirit 
of the age. If it be argued that the Maid lived for her King and ES 
to save him from the effects of his own weakness and. vacillation, i 
as well as from the machinations of his scheming courtesans, 
it may be said at once that she lived in vain; and if to save 
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France despite its King and Ministry, she was altogether success- 
ful, so far as the temper of France at that time would allow.* 
But it may be that neither the King nor France -formed any 
part of the spiritual equation which she illustrated and worked 
out in her life. Joan of Arc may have existed at that time for 
higher ends and purposes than were comprehended in the welfare 
of any single country or people. Even so, any estimate of 
character, apart from the circumstances in which it is devéloped, 
is sure to be faulty. 

Joan of Arc, according to the testimony of Sieur Louis de 
Conte, was born at Domremy on the eve of the Epiphany, January 
6, in the year 1412. The family all told numbered seven. There 
was Jacques and his wife, Isabel Romée, their three sons, Jacques, 
Pierre and Jean, and the two daughters, Joan and her little 
sister Catherine. Joan was born a child of the Tree, as all were 
called who were born within hail of the Fairy Tree of Bourlemont, 
about which they played in their infancy while their parents toiled 
and spun, and the youth of France wasted itself in the wars. 
There is a song about this tree which has a particular charm, 
since Joan herself sang it. The second verse runs : 


And what has built you up so strong, 
Arbre Fée de Bourlemont ? 

` The Children’s love! They’ve loved you long, 
Ten hundred years, in sooth, 
They've nourished you with praise and song, 
And warmed your heart and kept it young— 
A thousand years of youth ! + 


Everybody has read of Joan’s call to the great and distinctive 
career which she carried through with such courage, endurance, 
and magnanimity. If we look into the psychology of the case, 
we shall find the same peculiarity dominating it as has universally 
been associated with every instance of prophetic inspiration 
as well as with many cases of undoubted insanity. I mean the - 
peculiar faculty of clairaudience, the subjective hearing of voices. 
Joan was wont to refer to her revelators as “ the Voices.” But 
she also had visions of a terrific character, and on her own testi- 
mony at the Examination at the Castle of Rouen, February 22, 
1430, she took oath and said: “I have done nothing except 

by revelation, And after this she said: “ I was thirteen when 

I heard a Voice from God for my help and guidance. The first 
* Joan of Arc. By Grace James. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 

Price tos. 6d. net. — ` Rees 


f Joan of Are: By Mark Twain. London: Chatto. & Windus. ° 
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time that I heard: this Voice I was very much afraid ; it was 
midday in the summer in my father’s garden. I had not fasted 
the day before. I heard this Voice to my right towards the 
Church. Rarely do I hear it without its being accompanied 
also by a light. This light comes from the same side as the 
Voice. Generally it is a great light.” 

At first she was afraid; it was a new experience. But the 
third time she heard it she “ recognized that it was the Voice 
of an Angel.” Now, although the Voice was externalized, the 
recognition of its origin was interior, intuitive. 

“She stood in the mystic beauty and pathos of her tender years. 
Like the child David she occupied herself tending her father’s sheep and 
was chosen by Heaven. Like the child Samuel, she possessed the open 
ear and the receptive mind. In her innocent consciousness there were 
fair spaces where she might receive her dear brothers and sisters, the 


happy saints of Paradise! These were silences so deep and exquisite 
that in them she might hear the sweet voices of the everlastingly blest.” * 


Her alarm was that of a mortal soul who had been given a 
task greater than she believed herself able to sustain, as when 
the maid of Nazareth heard the voice of an angel “she was 
troubled and said: How shall this be ? ” And in each case, 
with the annunciation there came also the power to recognize 
and accept the word. “ Behold the handmaid of the Lord!” 

The telepathic vision was not uncommon with Joan, as we 
see from what she said to Captain Robert de Baudricourt, when 
he tarried about bringing her to the presence of the King. On 
February 12 Joan went to him and said: “ In God’s name you 
keep me here (in Lorraine) too long: for this very day near 
Orleans a great disaster has befallen the gentle Dauphin, and he 
shall have worse fortune still unless you send me to im.” It 
was on that day that the French suffered defeat at Ae 
near Orleans. 

Joan also gave evidence of possessing the “ discerning ene 
which is the psychometric sense in one of its many functions, 
when at length she was brought into the presence of the 
Dauphin. Being met by the Council, she refused to deliver 
her message save to the King alone, and the Council left her in 
great wrath at her obstinacy. But she excused herself to her 
comrades, saying: “If one would have a message go sound 
and ungarbled, does one choose traitors and tricksters to send 
it by? . Be patient, the Dauphin will hear me presently, 
have no fear.” And at length it was accorded her to see he 


0 * Joan of Arc. Grace James, P. 53: 
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king in the great Audience Hall. At the end of a long free 
space, flanked by the guards in their shining armour and the 
masses of colour lighted by hundreds of flaming torches, a crowned 
and sceptred figure sat upon a throne, royally canopied and 
blazing with jewels. Joan was announced by the herald, and 
a blast of trumpets was sounded. Every eye was upon the 
Maid ; every one stood motionless ; all lips were parted. Joan 
made no obeisance, but stood looking at him who sat upon the 
throne. Then she turned her hcad slowly and her eyes wandered 


6 ae AOS) l4IiIz2 -Lam. 


= The fourteenth degree of the sign Scorpio which is rising is symbolized by 
the dove,” and denotes an “innocent and harmless person, with much moral 
courage; one who thinks and acts more from the heart than the head.” We 
may observe that Joan (Johanna) is the equivalent of John, ruled by the sign 
Scorpio, and that Mars, who is the traditional lord of Scorpio, is in the sign 
Virgo, the sign of “ the maid.” It should also be noted that in nineteen degrees | 
the planet Mars comes to the Midheaven, and in about the same degrees the 
Sun comes tothe quadrature of Saturn, so that there is adequate reason, astrologic- 


ally speaking, for the terrible tribulation through which Joan of Arc passed to 
her glorious immortality. 


along the lines of courtiers till they fell upon a young man who 
was quietly dressed. Then her face lighted joyously, and she 
Tan and threw herself at his feet and clasped his knees, exclaim- 
mg: “God of His grace give you long life, O dear and gentle 
Dauphin |” iS 

Then happened a dastard thing. The King denied his identity 
and pointed to the man who sat on the throne, “No, gracious 
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liege, you are he, and none other,” Joan persisted, and then 
T it was seen that she knew. But it was a miracle to the minds 
| of those who in that day had no knowledge of thought-waves, 
magnetic currents, and the extension of the sensory field as 
illustrated by the phenomena of telepathy and psychometry. 
| But also it may have been that the Maid had already received 
| some vision in which the person of the King was made familiar 
to her. It behoves us not to be too wise on occasions of this 
sort. The new wine of modern psychology may be capable 
of exploding the old bottles of an effete theology; but also 
there is the danger that we ourselves may be intoxicated by 

it, if we do not observe moderation. 
4 A marvellous personality is that of Joan of Arc, from whatever 
point of view we regard her, and one that all authors have con- 
fessed themselves unable to comprehend. He, perhaps, sounded 
the right note, who in horrible contrition returned from the 
burning to his home, groaning: “We are all lost; we have 

burned a saint.” 

The martyrdom took place on the 30th May, 1431. Joan’s 
father died of a broken heart, and her mother was granted a 
pension from Orleans and lived to a good age. She lived to 
see her daughter’s rehabilitation, concerning which, for twenty- 
three years, the King of France had been indifferent. Even 
then it was not gratitude which moved him to action, but the 
comment which was gaining ground that his crown had been 
set upon his head by a heretic, an apostate, an idolater, and 
one who was convicted of having been in league with the Devil. 

The horoscope of Joan of Are which I have here included 
will doubtless prove of interest to students of Astrology, who 
may find therein some singular indications of this remarkable — 
destiny. The positions of the planets are taken by their mea 
periods, and with the exception of the Moon an ‘Venus, w 

$ hardly vary from the true longitudes by a single degre see 

The illustration of the Siege of Orleans from Mark Twai 
fascinating work on Joan of Arc, which embodies the original 
testimony of Sieur L. de Conte, Joan’s playmate and comrade- 
in-arms, is here reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus. 2p 
; ig 
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THE CAT THAT SAW THE “GHOST” 


By G. LLEWELLYN 


I MUST inform all and sundry that I am not a spiritualist, and 
that I know nothing whatever about spiritualism. I have been 
informed by several people that I am what is termed a “ sensi- 
tive.” 

I have never attended a séance or any meeting or gathering 
of the kind, nor had I ever read any literature dealing with such 
subjects as spiritualism or mysticism or occultism or anything 
of kindred nature until quite recently, when my attention was 
called to the Occutt Review, which I found intensely interest- 
ing and illuminating. 

As a journalist, and a very busy one, I am, as a rule, so tired 
when I go to bed—invariably in the small hours—that I fall 
asleep almost immediately and sleep for hours without ever a 
break. On a never-to-be-forgotten night I was in my usual 
state of health, I was untroubled and without a vestige of care. 
I had had my usual supper. I had been in bed a short time 
and was in that blissful condition of mind when one is just doz- 
ing off. The room was in total darkness, as I had switched 

j off the electric light and drawn thick, heavy curtains over the 
holland blinds that covered the two large windows. My pet 
cat invariably sleeps on my bed, and was in its customary place, 
curled up on the quilt, fast asleep. 

As I lay there, with half-shut eyes, there suddenly appeared 
at the top of the wall on the right (the side to which I had turned), 
a long shaft of light, of the most beautiful shade of light bright 
blue. It moved and quivered along in the direction of the right 
aadow, and I watched it with fascinated gaze. : 

a How extraordinary |” I thought, “I never saw the moon- 

ee come in in this fashion when those thick curtains were 
Tawn right across, and it is a different blue from moonlight blue, 

too, and moves about so oddly . . . what can it be? 

but of course it must be moonlight, and perhaps there are clouds 

Passing over the moon?” 

The light—a heavenly forget-me-not sort of blue—the counter- 
part of Which, however, I have never seen, either before or 
since, still wavered and drifted across the room in the same part, 
near the ceiling, and I stupidly looked at the top of the door 
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(over which hung a heavy crimson plush portière) as if a light 
could have been cast through a solid brick wall ! 

_ At last I jumped out of bed, pulled curtains and blind aside 
and looked out of the window. Nothing but impenetrable dark- 
ness met my astonished gaze. No moon, not a star, not a ray 
of light. to-be seen! Intense blackness and gloom—nothing 
more. I could not distinguish the road, or the opposite trees, 
or, in short, anything at all. The street lights are put out early 
in the country, and the night was of inky blackness. 

“Could it have been some one with a lantern, or a search- 
light ? ” I pondered, still marvelling over the occurrence, as I 
returned to bed. I was not im the least alarmed, and it had not 
even occurred to me that there was anything at all supernatural 
in connexion with the affair. 

As I went on puzzling, or rather, trying to puzzle it out, the 
cat suddenly jumped up on the bed, his fur bristling all over his 
body, his eyes glaring, and with one bound he leaped to the door ; 
and as he tore frantically at the plush portière, he emitted the 
most awful howl or scream that I ever heard from an animal— 
in fact, I did not think such a horrid, blood-curdling sound could 
have been given. I think my hair stood on end then, but even 
after this I did not entertain the least idea of anything at all 
supernatural. My idea was that the cat had suddenly gone 
mad! As for the blue light, this new and startling development 
had- quite driven it out of my mind. 

Hydrophobia or no hydrophobia, I was so distressed at seeing 
the poor animal’s agony of fear, that I took it up in my arms 
and tried to soothe it. Trembling all over as if with ague, it 
cowered against me, hiding its head, and giving evidence of the 
most fearful state of terror and distress. I soothed and petted 
it, and gradually it grew calmer; but to my astonishment it 
peered over the side of the bed, glaring fearfully, its eyes blazing 
as if on fire, and its fur-bristling again as at first. J saw nothing, 
but that the cat saw something I am absolutely convinced, and 
nothing could shake that conviction. 

Feeling safe in my arms, now that the first shock of the horrid 
sight—whatever it may have been—was over, poor Fluff craned 
his neck eagerly and looked down on the carpet, watching the 
movements of the (by me) unseen enemy, as it apparently travel- 
led along the bedside and rounded the end of the bed in front of 
the dressing-table. The “ thing ’’—whatever it may have been— 
Was on the floor, and*made no attempt to get on the bed. Had 
1t approached us, I am certain that Fluff would have expired at 
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once; but, from the safe shelter of my arms, he watched the 
nocturnal visitor, following it with his eyes along the side of the 
room, between the bed and a huge mahogany chest of drawers, 
and round the end of the bedstead to the left. It seemed so 
strange to see the cat craning its head and following with its. gaze 
some object undiscoverable by myself that I got up, and, leaning 
over the brass rail at the end of the bedstead, looked anxiously 
and intently in the direction indicated by the cat. All J saw 
was the carpet ! 

But it must be remembered that I saw the blue light when 
the cat was asleep. It might be suggested that my fear of the 
light was communicated to the cat, but then I had no fear of it, 
for I deemed it an ordinary (though perhaps unusually beautiful) 
shaft of moonlight until I found that there was no moon, and 
the night was as dark as Erebus. : 


“FLUFF.” 


One friend suggested that perhaps it was all a dream! Wel, 
I know, and am prepared to swear, that it was not. If I had 
been asleep, the mere fact of getting out of bed, going to the 
window, drawing the curtains, and switching on the electric light, 
would have been sufficient to rouse me; and, again, I am not, 
and never have been, subject to delusions of any sort. As the 
editor of the Occutr Review knows, I am on the staff of a-well- 
idon weekly paper, of large circulation, and my pen- 
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name is known all over the world. I am practical, business-like, 
and logical—not a dreamer, or a visionary. I may say, too, 
that my house is a new one. There has never been the slightest 
suggestion that it was haunted. There have been no other 
manifestations in it either before or since. 

Recent studies of the effects of light upon living things have 
brought many new and surprising theories to the front. It is 
said that we are bathed in light, visible and invisible, for there is 
a radiation which has been termed “ black light” which cannot 
be seen by our eyes, but which may be visible to eyes differently 
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organized. Professor Jerviss declares that it is possible that | 
these ghostly sheaths of ours are perceived by certain animals 
possessing the power to see in the dark. f 


Some time after my own remarkable experience my attention | 
was drawn by a friend (to whom I had confided the whole matter) ; 
to an almost identical experience related by Mr: Maurice Hewlett 
to Miss Constance Smedley. There was the same blue light, 
wavering and flickering ; there was a pet animal—a dog, not a cat, 
in this particular instance—sleeping on the bed; there was the 
fearful terror of the animal, its whining and moaning and whim- 
pering, and, finally, there were ghostly hands seen passing over 
the dog, as if stroking it. At length, the whimpers slackened, and, 
ere long, ceased. The dog was dead. ... In the event of any 
one scoffing at my own honestly set down experience, I would | 
ask these questions: Whence came this mysterious light, and how : 
could the cat’s extraordinary terror be accounted for? Suppose, 
for instance, that my mind might for once have been subject to | 
such an extraordinary hallucination, or that my eyes might, for ; 
once, have played me false—for we know that there are such things 
as optical illusions—it is difficult to believe that the cat should at 
the same moment suddenly have experienced the same hallu- ue 
cination, delusion, or illusion—call it what you will. Then, too, 
the cat was obviously terrified to the farthest limit of its endurance 
—had I not soothed it, and covered its head, I think it would have 
died from its fright—but I was not alarmed in the least. Puzzled 
I was, most assuredly, but not alarmed. 

Perhaps it was a “ cat ” phantom, or a “ dog” phantom that 
my poor “ Fluff ” saw—the ghost of some former pet of mine that 
haunted its erstwhile owner, and was suddenly seized with an 
access of jealousy and rage. It must have been a horrid object, 
anyway, for Fluff is the quietest, gentlest cat I have ever known. 
For a long time we fancied he was dumb, for by day or by night 
No sound was ever heard from fis “ voice-box.” He was fearfully 
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scalded on one occasion, but even then only gave two small pite- 
ous“‘ mious.” On another occasion he was trapped in a door, in 
a gale of wind, and gave a small and almost aman cry at the 
moment he was released, but the howl he emitted when he saw 
the ghost—or whatever it was that he did se £ Kowel ane so 
horrible that I shall never forget it, nor the sight he pr esented after 
I had got a light and I saw him tearing at the plush portière in 
frantic efforts to escape. 

If any one can offer a solution, or even make an attempt at a, 
solution, I should be both interested and gratified. I have no 
theories of my own on the subject, though I have exhausted every 
possible field of speculation. 


VOICES IN THE SILENCE 


THERE are voices in the silence, 
There are faces in the void, 

There are touches in the twilight, 
There are strange things there deployed, 

And I see you stealing towards me 
With the fateful look of yore, 

And I feel that I must follow, 
While you glide there on before. 

* * * * 

There are dim sweet eyes upon me, 
Though their face I may not find, 

There is sombre music near me s 
There is sighing in the wind. . 

White hands beckon me to follow ; 
They refuse to let me stay, 

And with force I cannot baffle, 
They are bearing me away. 


From the forthcoming book of poems by Constance Sutcliffe (Mrs- 
Fit 


zgerald Marriott), entitled 7 f Thou Wert Blind, and other Poems: 
Pub 


lished by Simpkin Marshall & Co., Ltd. Price 6d. 
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THEO. P. H RAST US PARACELSUS 


A STUDY OF HIS VIEWS ON MAGIC AND 
SORCERY 


By FRANZ HARTMANN, M.D. 


ONE of the greatest occultists, philosophers and physicians 
during the middle ages was Philippus Aureolus Theophrastus 
Bombast of Hohenheim, better known by the name of Theophras- 
tus Paracelsus. He was born on November 26, in the year 1493, 
at Maria Einsiadeln, in Switzerland, and died on : September 
24, 1541, at Salzburg, in Austria, where his monument, a beau- 
tiful pyramid of white marble, containing in its interior a part 
of his skull, may still be seen at the church of St. Sebastian. 
It has the following inscription : 


PHILIPPI THEOPHRASTI PARACELSI QUI TANTAM ORBIS } 
TAMAM ESE AURO CHYMICO ADEPTUS EST EFFIGIES ET OSSA í 
DONEC SURSUS CIRCUMDEBITUR PELLE SUA.— Jou. cap. xin, 


Paracelsus obtained a world-wide reputation on account 
of the wonderful cures he performed by means of his spiritual 
power and his knowledge of nature; he has been very properly 
called the father of modern medicine, because he refuted the 
medical quackery of his times and introduced a rational system 
of curing diseases. He was a great alchemist and philosopher, 
conscious of his powers, and his device was 


“ Alterius non sit qui suus esse potest.” 
“Omne donum perfectum a Deo, imperfectum a diabolo.” 


No one ought to belong to another, if he can be his own. 
Every perfect gift comes from God, that which is imperfect from the devil. 


We will not occupy ourselves at present with a description 
of the life and travels of Paracelsus; this has been done on a 
previous occasion ; but will attempt to give some extracts of his 
writings, consisting of over one hundred books and manuscripts 
on cosmology, anthropology, pucumtaloleey | medicine, amy 
philosophy, theosophy, magic and sorcery.* $ : 

Magic, according to Paracelsus, is not sorcery. ao is 

* F. Hartmann, The ‘Life of Paracelsus and the SIBLE: of ES EE 


ings. Kegan Paul: London, I896. a Sé 
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the misuse of spiritual powers, such as are hidden within: the 
constitution of man and generally only little developed anq 


SN 
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known; magic is the employment of such powers for some holy 
and beneficent purpose. 


“There is as much difference between magic and sorcery as there 8 ~ 


between light and darkness. Therefore the use of magical powers for 4 
good purpose is called practising ‘white magic,’ and their perverted use 


‘black magic,’ witchcraft and sorcery. The former is a divine, the latter 


a devilish art.” 
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These powers belong to the inner man, the “soul,” and become 
manifested, through the external, physical man. To form a 
conception of the nature of these powers we must know the 
sevenfold constitution of man, which, according to Paracelsus, 
is as follows : 

1. The elementary body (the physical, visible form). 


2. Archaeus (the life principle). 

3. The sidereal (and ethereal) body. 

4. The mumia (animal soul and its “ magnetism-”). 

5. The flesh of Adam (the rational soul). | 

6. The man of the New Olympus (the spiritual body and soul). | 

In other words; there is the spiritual, the intellectual, the 
animal man, the spiritual, astral and physical body. They í 
apparently all form the unity called “ man,” nevertheless they i 


differ from each other, each having its own qualities and state of 
development, while they are all pervaded by the one life principle, 
which has its. origin in the Logos, the “ Word.” * But the 
psychic powers belonging to the soul and the magical powers of 
the spirit are in the great majority of mankind still only little 
developed and known. They are often exercised unconsciously 
so that the greatest sorcerer does not himself know by what 
means his feats are performed ; because it is the inner man and 
not the external personality which uses these powers; the 
external man only gives his consent. The sorcerer is so to say 
possessed by a devil, this devil being actually his own imner 
self, acting through the outer man in conformity to his will. 
Moreover, it is a known law of nature, that like associates with 
like, and if an evil will becomes active, it attracts to itself corre- 
sponding evil influences from the invisible realm, which go to 
assist the sorcerer in his nefarious work. 

Paracelsus says : 

“Men have two spirits in them, an animal and a human. A man 
who, identifies himself with his animal spirit is in his soul-life an 
animal with animal instincts and desires. If the animal spirit alone in 
him is active, he resembles an animal and may act like a wolf, a dog, a 
tiger, a snake, etc. The human spirit raises him above the animal state ; 
but if he employs this higher principle for the purpose of serving the lower, 
he endows-his animal soul with human intelligence and becomes an intel- 
lectual beast or what is called a devil.” + 


The powers which are called into action by the practice of 
Magic are the will and the imagination. These may be aided. 
by the use of ceremonies and prayers (ceremonial magic) and 


as * John i. 1. t De Lunaticis. 
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by the employment of the “ mumia,” that is to say. by .some 
particular magnetism, inherent in some physical substance, 

Imagination is the power which creates forms, the will endows 
them with life; ceremonies are used to give external expression 
to an internal action and substances, as vehicles for certain influ- 
ences or vibrations are used for the purpose of transmitting the 
same. A benevolent imagination creates angelic forms of mental 
matter; an evil imagination causes the formation of monsters, 
of various kinds. Here it may be remarked that it is not neces- 
sary that a man should himself imagine such forms; because 
the imagination of nature itself does the work. Good thoughts 
produce beautiful, evil thoughts evil forms; every thought 
creates a form corresponding to the character of the thought, 
Such forms are visible to the clairvoyant sight and may be- 
come temporarily “ materialized” by. means of ceremonial 
magic and magnetic attraction (mumia), so that they will be 
visible and tangible on the physical plane. 

Such thought forms being infused with life through the power 
of the will become for the time being apparently independent 
beings with an intelligence of their own and the power of individual 
action, by means of which they execute the commands of the 
sorcerer ; but there is also a class of beings in the supersensual 
realm incapable of judgment and unreasoning. These beings 
may be subjected to one’s will by threats and conjurations ; 
but they have no intelligence of their own. 

All magical or spiritual power, whether it acts for good or 
for evil, has its origin in the spirit. It is through the power 
of the spiritual will that magic feats are performed. This power 
is called “faith.” The “will” of unspiritual man is only 4 
wish or desire, a product of the intellectual action of his brain; 
the true will power comes from the heart. 3 

Faith and imagination are the two pillars supporting the 
arch of the temple of magic. They act powerfully when they 
are one. Man has a visible and an invisible workshop; the 
visible one is his body, the invisible one his mind. His will is 
the creative power and his imagination the soil where forms 
germinate and become developed. His imagination may be 
compared to the sunlight, which causes vegetation to grow: 
Visible and tangible forms come into existence from the invisible 
elements contained within air, water and earth, and likewl6e 
ethereal images and forms grow from the invisible elements 0f 
the ether by the power of man’s thought and imagination. 


great world, wherein we live, is a product of the magic pow? — 
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|. „<m of the universal mind, our own subjective world with its thought 

forms which fill its sphere, is the product of the magic power 

of the same mind acting within our own constitution and being 

subjected to our own individual will. In most people the light 

of imagination is only feeble and the forms creatéd by it are 

like shadows ; but if the imagination becomes exalted\to a high 

degree by the power of faith, it becomes like the sun ora 

į lighting up the deepest recesses of our interior world and 

_£ forms created by it become real and living creatures.* 

To Paracelsus that which is to-day called “ hypnotism ” 

and “ suggestion ” was well known, as well as other acquisitions 

. Of modern science, such as thought-transference (telepathy) and 

< other practices. of: magic, which were for centuries after him 
_ looked upon as superstitions. He says : 


“ Spirits speak with each other by spiritual means and not by audible 
speech. While the body of a person is sleeping, his (astral) soul may go 
to a distant place and act there in an intelligent way. One man may 
communicate his thoughts to another person, with whom he is in sym- 
pathy, at any distance, no matter how far away, or he may act upon the 
spirit of another while that person is asleep in such a way as to make him 
perform orders communicated to him during that sleep after he awakens. _. 
In this way a great deal of injury may be done to-a person and upon this 
law of nature is based the possibility of witchcraft and sorcery.{ How-° 
ever, we shall not act like the heathen of whom it is said that if they can- 

‘not persuade a man to do their bidding, they conjure him while his body 
is asleep and cause him to act against his own will and his own nature. 
Woe to all who use such contemptible means; their doings will rest 
heavily upon their souls at the ultimate end'and fill them with misery and 


' despair.” + 
y ~ | Nothing can be accomplished without that internal conviction 
j of success, which is called “ faith.” Ifa loaf of bread were laid 
2 on a table before a hungry man, and the man did not believe 
oe that he could take it, he would starve to death in spite of the 
AGRE loaf. It is the faith which gives power. Through the power of 
F faith we realize that we are spirits ourselves and become able to 
\ use spiritual powera Faith renders the spirit strong, doubt 
Weg hinders or destroys the work. Faith requires no proof; it is 
Spiritual knowledge, and that which we recognize and know to | © 
be true, does not need to be proved. He who asks for proofs — 
departs from faith. The good as well as the evilly disposed can 
oy be strong through faith ; it is a power which may be used 
= Or good or for eyil purposes.§ Faith is not a mere belief or 


* ; oi ahaa 
De virtute imaginativa. Ț Philosophia occulta. — 
} Ibid, De conjurationtbus. $ De morbis invisib. — 
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credence; it is a Spiritual power, and like any other power o 
force cannot be known unless a man 1s himself conscious of its 
possession. No one can know what love, justice, modesty are; 


if he does yot possess them. ; i 
hich one may cure diseases even at a 


Faith iS the power by w 
distanee, and it is also the cause of witchcraft and sorcery, by ~ 
sns of which one person may injure another without running 
uch risk of discovery ; because he may kill or injure his enemy, ~ : 
without going near him and that person cannot defend himself a 
as he might, if he were attacked by a visible foe. “ee 


i 3 “Thus it has often happened that nails, hair, needles, bristles, pieces. 
4 of glass, and many other things (even living snakes) have been cut Or 
: pulled out of different parts of the bodies of patients from under the skin 
and were followed by other things of a similar character, and such a state 
of affairs has continued for months, while the physicians stood there- 
unable to help and not knowing what to do, because they knew noth- “ 
ing about the magic power of witchcraft and sorcery. Nevertheless _— 
there is nothing supernatural about it. We may put our-hand holding — 
a stone into a basin of water. We deposit the stone in the water and ~ 
take our hand out. There will be no hole left in the water and neverthe- 


less the stone is within. In a similar way some evil Spirit may pass some 
material object through solid matter or put rags, nails or other objects 
into a man’s body, without making a hole in his skin.” * ee ei 


A strong will subdues a weaker one and therefore weak- 
minded persons can easily be influenced by others having more. 
self-reliance and a stronger will, and thus they can be made to 
do things against their own reason. These are cases of obsession 

ae _ whether the obsessing influence comes from a living person or 
eS from an inhabitant of the astral plane ; they constitute feats 
= of black magic and are very injurious to the subject and ev 


- more so to the performer in the end. Such obsessions may. also 


take place while a person is asleep, so that after awakening he 
orm during 
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an invisible manner. If an injury is inflicted upon the invisible man, it 
will be reproduced on his visible body.” * 


In the same way as thoughts can be transmitted from one 


Í person to another one at a distance, so also thé. magic power 
< of the imagination may be made to act upon an abssnt person, 


——. 


persons represented thereby, provided the imagination of the 


be it for good or for evil, and the imagination may aided 


. and rendered more powerful by using certain external means, 


such as pictures or images of the person upon whom it is desire 

to act. Thus, for instance, the witches and sorcerers use images. 
of clay or wax of the persons whom they wish to injure, and the 
evil thoughts directed upon these images take effect upon the 


sorcerer is strong enough and the receiver a weak-minded person. + a 
In regard to ceremonies and ceremonial magic Paracelsus Pea 
says : 


“Our faith ought to be put in God and not in ceremonies and images: 
or prayers ; because all power comes only from God and not from the 


_ image or prayer, or from the person through whom -the divine power 


- thing returns to its first origin, from which it was born ; if you put your 


Of the evil doer and his eternal death, while within the heart of the just 


ee ~ - Tt Nowaday 
== fortunately there’ are n 
Imagination, -~ 


=e higher impersonal c 
- Otherwise. — 


-memory of the New Testament, but the New Testament is not a dead - 
Ra thing of the past, but still living. Such things-may be amusing, but the - 


may act. If you believe that St. James or St. Peter can cure you, your 
belief is a mere superstition: Nevertheless your faith may cure you ; 
-butit is neither St. James nor St. Peter, but your own faith which cured you, 
and if you had put your faith in God you would have been cured 
just the same and received the Kingdom of God in addition. - Every- 


faith in a perishable object, it will perish with it. -ff your prayer is blessed - 
by God, it will be your blessing ; if not, it will be a merely superstitious 
action, if not a blasphemy ; for even the Paternoster is poison in the heart 


it leads to eternal life, All real strength comes from God. Ifa soldier's. =~ 

courage in battle has not this origin, he will be the first one to run away.f ~~ 

No. matter how saintly a person may be, he can accomplish nothing by - 

his own power, because all spiritual power comes from God,” - = 2 
“Tt is said that pictures, ceremonies and religious plays are made in 


_* This explains why, for instance, a hypnotized person, having: his ` 
Skin touched by a cold piece-of wood, may have a burn produced upon = 
his body if he is made to believe that he is touched by a hot iron. His — 
imagination produces a burn upon his astral body and- this becomes — 
reproduced on the physical form. : Rents eas anes See: 
ys photographs might be found more convenient ;"but 
ot many people having the necessary powerful — 


+ This means that his courage must come from God through his own- 


consciousness, be it called patriotism, sense of duty or 
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: Holy Ghost is not in them; He does not enter into man through the ; 
worship of sensual things but through the heart, and we must seek and S 
approach him by means of the true spirit of prayer, by faith and contem- 
paton at 7. Side | 

“ All things were in the beginning | 
Him, an {herefore all things are holy 
man.-Such consecrations of localities, 
tiop, swords, clothes, candles, water, | 


entacles, crowns, belts, rings, etc., he ` 
make and use for protection against the spirits, as if they could not 


‘be overcome otherwise, may well be dispensed with ; because our power 
rests in our faith in God, and not in ceremonies and conjurations ; but 
the consecration of the sacraments, especially of baptism, marriage and @ 
of the body and blood of Christ upon the altar, ought to be held in high } 
‘ esteem until the day when we all shall be perfectly sanctified and clothed 3 
; with a celestial body.” t 

“ Although by means of conjurations of spirits certain things may be 
accomplished, nevertheless nothing good can be obtained thereby ; they 
are against divine law and ought to be prohibited.” $ 


made by God and consecrated by 
and need not be consecrated by 
cross-roads, circles for conjura- 
oil, fumigations, writings, books, 
and whatever the necromancers 


Slap cen a A 


mee ete OTE 


There is no difficulty in causing evil spirits to come; they 
answer our thoughts and come without being called. Far more 
important it is to protect ourselves against their intrusion, and 
this may be done by the power of faith, which surrounds the 
faithful like an impenetrable coat of mail. 


“There are, however, certain words and signs in use for the purpose 
of affording protection against evil spirits and of such signs one is the 
double interlaced triangle and another, still more powerful, one is the 
pentagon with the five syllables of the holy name of God Teivagrammaton 
inscribed within the five corners. By the use of these signs a person 
“obsessed by an evil spirit or bewitched in some way may have the 
evil influence expelled and be cured. The sign may also be made upon — 
a piece of bread or cake and given to the obsessed person to eat. All 
evil spirits and also those who live in the four elements are in fear of these | 
‘signs, which are exceedingly powerful and useful’ during diseases caused 
‘by magical spells ; but they ought never to be misused.” § Scag 

ss There are many ills, having their origin in the misuse of magic power, — 
and which can only be cured by corresponding magical means. . It may 
for instance, happen that upon a man’s body boils, stripes and blue spots 

_ appear, as if he had been beaten all oyer with a stick, and if such things 
_ have not been due to some physical cause, they may be supposed to have 
n caused by some person-using black magic.|| And there are 
iseases caused asa punishment from God, which no physician can cu 
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There are certain things which a physician ought to know not taught in 
the high schools, but nevertheless true.” i 


Sorcerers and witches use for their 
“ Mumia,” which means the “ magnetic” or “o 
inhering in certain substances or emanating from living persons. 
or animals, or from dead bodies. These etheric emanations. 
contain some of the life principle and character of the XARES 
from which they come, as may be seen by a “ mesmerizer 
transferring some of his vitality to his subject. These emana- 
tions are invisible, but nevertheless something substantial and 


semi-material, and vehicles for forces which may produce good 


or evil effects. Paracelsus writes : 


“In the Mumia is contained great power and great cures have been 
performed by its use, although they are little understood by the vulgar; 
because they are the results of the action of invisible things, and that 
which is invisible is beyond the comprehension of such ignorant persons. 
As the odour of a lily emanates from the flower and fills the surrounding 
air, so the vital force emanates from the invisible (astral) body through 
the visible form. The Mumia, being the vehicle of vitality is invisible ; 
nevertheless it is an ethereal substance, containing the essence of life and 
its currents can be guided by the will and thought of the operator and be 
made to act upon other forms, to which they impart their own qualities.” 

“ Thus the ‘mumia’ of the plague carries its contagion and by infection. 
causes epidemic diseases ; the sun, the moon and each star has its emana- 
tions, those of the sun give life, while those of the moon are injurious and 
therefore the astral influences of the moon are used by witches for the 
purpose of practising sorcery. The mumia may be transferred from one 


person to another, it is the vehicle of vitality and the true elixir of 


life.” * 


On the magnetic power of the mumia rests the efficacy of 
charms, sympathetic cures, the occult influences of precious 
stones, plants, relics, etc. Thus, for instance, metals and stones, 
may be used for vehicles and accumulators of astrological influ- 
ences. There is one law of universal harmony, according to: 
which there is a relationship existing between spiritual, ethereal 
and physical substances; like associates with like, and the 
higher vibrations acting upon the lower ones, strengthen and 


increase their activity. 


__ Man is a little world in which all the essences and powers 
of the universe are represented. His physical body is his “ earth,” 
composed of the four elements, his sidereal body. is his ethereal 
realm, his mind is his heaven, his spirit from God, and all the 
Powers existing within the universe correspond with, nourish 


* De origine morb. invisib. 
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and act upon the principles contained within man’s little world. 

His body receives/his nutriment from the products of the material | 

plane ; his sideyéal body is formed and developed by the influence 

of the stars,his mind receives its nutriment from the realm of 

ideas, hi Spirit obtains its divine life from God, the origin of 

all power and life, and if we learn to know all the virtues contained 
5 win the great storehouse of nature, we shall be enabled to 
ake use of them for our welfare. 


“But whatever virtues suns and planets, stones, plants or any other 
thing may manifest, all these powers come from God ; the planets, stones 
and herbs are only the vehicles of the one essentially divine life in the 
universe called into existence by the divine Word of God (the universal 
soul), the cause of all life and all power. Nature creates nothing herself ; 
Ww she is only the workshop in which the power of the one life-principle 

becomes manifested according to the conditions existing within her pro- 
ductions. Principles and virtues are eternal and uncreated, and if man 
possesses any virtue or power, it cannot be said that he has created it, 
but that it has become developed and manifested in him.” * : 
“There is only one divine wisdom, and as all the millions of human 
beings are only parts of the one universal humanity, likewise human wisdom 
is only one, but it manifests itself in mankind in many different ways, 
` giving rise to different sciences and arts according to the capacity of the 
instrument for its manifestation. Therefore we find two different degrees 
of wisdom in man, the wisdom belonging to the man of this world, ‘ the 
son of man, whose wisdom is imperfect, and the divine wisdom and 
light of God, manifested in the truly wise, who by this spiritual illumina- — 
tion has become a ‘son of God’ and obtained the conscious realization 
of his divine state and immortal being. The kingdoms of this world-perish, 
the laws made by man are not enduring, men hate-and fight each 
other and bring misery into the world, owing to their -non-recognition= ~ 
of eternal truth; but God wills that we should become useful instru: 
` ments for his divine wisdom. If the will of God were to be done on earth, - = 
Our earth would be like heaven and we should be like the angels. But- 
how can a fool ora man without knowledge be godlike or live according: = 
ig to the will of God or be like an angel? God has not sent us into the world 
in order that we should remain stupid or ignorant of his laws and the 
relation of things in nature; but that we should become wise ani _ 
e z wisdom may become: manifested by -us. Man ; : 
aS ty s on, animal and angelic intelligence. The animal 
mind too is from God, but it is not- immortal. The body dies and“ 
: : “the animal intellect ceases to. act; but not the angelic mind. — Only the 
ees animal dies, but not that which is eternal. Man has an animal body. 
but he is not of animal origin. He lives in his animal body. but he- 
=e ae = a father, aad in him his mind and consciousness ought to- 


a De vera influentia verum. 
f De Fundamento Sapientie.- 
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o 5 
By ANON. : 2 ae 
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LADY C having asked me to pay her a aot Gate in 
Hampshire, it was arranged that her daughter, a mutua friend 
and myself should drive their Welsh ponies from C or 
to H House, a distance of about sixty-eight miles. ~ = 
We arrived the first day at the village of O , where we 
stayed the night, and, starting off-early the next morning, drove 
as far as A. , where we rested the ponies, and then commenced 
the last stage of our journey in the hope of reaching our desti- 
nation before nightfall. ‘ 
I was holding the reins, and was going very quietly so as to ~ $ 
save the little -animals as much as possible, and I must have - ; 
stupidly taken the wrong turning as we came to four cross roads 
facing a desolate common. It was now getting dark, and we 
pulled up to discuss the situation. There was not a soul to be 
seen, nor was there any house in sight, and though there was ~ 
a sign-post, which Miss K left the carriage to consult, it con- 
veyed little to our minds, as the names on it were quite unfamiliar 
to us. The ponies were very fidgetty, rearing and plunging, 
and seeming frightened, so that Iwas greatly relieved at seeing _ 
-a young couple walking along the road facing us, and-called out - — 
to Miss K- -“ Jump -in, the ponies won't. Stand: Let S E 
ane after those people and ask them the way.” Pe 
-Miss K- was a little distance from the carriage, and I had 
-time to notice that the girl wore a white gown and a black hat; - 
but what chiefly ee a attention- was | the. way in which shi 


t 


“ont and a cap. _ We ac after the’ oR and I 
_“ Please can you tell me the way to - se 
“paid no attention I drew nearer to them, tepeating the oe 
-when suddenly they vanished, there was no one to answer 
‘the road lay empty in front of us, the common on either side 


ne devoid of Bush; tree Or shelter of ou kind wiae piai could ve 
hidden E 7 = 
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ing the same road for about a mile, when we met two cyclists 
who put us in the right direction, and we reached H. 
House safely soon afterwards, to find a hearty welcome and a 
good supper awaiting us. 

After a pleasant visit we commenced our homeward drive. 
Another daughter of Lady C had joined us, and she was 
mucbrinterested when we pointed out the spot where the mysteri- 
ous couple had disappeared. We decided to stop at T——, the next 
village, for the night, and to put up at the George Hotel. So while 
Miss K went into the Post Office, the two girls and I went 
on to order supper. After waiting some time we were just starting. 
in search of her when she came in and told us that she was in 
; the Post Office in the act of stamping her letters, when these 
eae words attracted her attention— 

oF “Don’t [you tell her nothing at all about it. She’s fair 
frightened as it is. She told me she saw some one in white 
holding up her frock.” 

Miss K said it instantly flashed through her mind what 
we had seen on the Common, and she remarked to the post- 
mistress ; ; 

“ Excuse my asking, but who was frightened and who was 
seen holding up her dress ? ” 

“Oh,” replied the postmistress, “ that person was just telling 
me, Miss, that a friend of hers was walking home late last night, 
and met a woman dressed in white who did not pass her or go 
back, but just disappeared.” ese oe = 

At Miss K "s request, the postmistress gave the address’ 
of the woman who had seen the figure, and after supper we all 
trooped off to interview her. Mrs. M and her husband 
were “at home,” partaking of a late tea, and she was charmed 
to tell us of her adventure, which I give in her own words: : 

“We was a-comin’ home after market, middling late, along — 
the path that’s a short cut here. I was walkin’ a bit ahead of — 
my old man, when I sees comin’ al 
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Neither would Peter allow that there was any young woman. 

“Cause if there ’ad bin any one there for the missus to see,” 
he remarked, dryly, to us, “ wouldn’t I have seed her too?” 

“ Well,”’ retorted his wife, ‘‘ I’ve spoke the truth, and tain’t 
like I’m the only one in the village that's seen her. There’s 
plenty who can say the same as I ’ave.’ 

Beyond that she had nothing to tell us, so, dae her, we 
went back to the inn, where we made inquiries of the landlady, 
who assured us she had not heard of any ghostly visitors in aie 
neighbourhood, but that as she and her husband had only been 
a few days in the place she would ask in the bar if any one knew 
of any such tales. She returned shortly with the information 
that a few years ago there had been a shocking murder near 


` to, or on, the Common, the coachman’s or gardener’s son at 


—— having killed the girl he was in love with. It appeared 
that the young woman was in asomewhat higher station in life 
than himself and her parents objected to the match, The girl 
was in the habit of walking across the Common to A 
where she took music lessons, and the young man sometimes 
accompanied her. One night, as she did not return, a search 
party went out to look for her, and found her body lying on the 
Common, where she had been foully murdered. 

At this point in the story I interrupted to observe, “ But we 
saw two ghosts—a man and a woman.” 

“Well, you see,” replied the landlady, “ he did away with 
himself, too. They found his body lying by the gate on the right- 


_ hand of the sign-post that points to A—— 


She then added that she understood that the parents of both 
of the unfortunate couple still lived in the neighbourhood. 


We were all entire strangers to the place and knew nothing 


of the murder on the Common. 
One of the girls wisely remarked : $ z 
“I never believed in such things as ghosts before. I do 
now, as three of us have seen them.” 


[The above narrative comes from an niade source 
and is thoroughly authenticated: —ED.] 
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WHEN mysticism speaks, it speaks in music; the two terms 
are essentially, as they are etymologically, related. For mystical 
utterance is the voice of purified emotion ; it is the soul, speaking, 


So ; as nearly as its physical limitations permit, after a spiritual 
p - manner. All other speech, the issue of the mind rather than of 
f the soul, is relatively mere mouthing, and although mind and 


reason must needs-be employed to ensure intelligibility. and 
regulate the expression and form of what the soul seeks to express, 

= yet the value of the expression is proportional to its freedom. 
bs from the warping, clouding influences of ratiocination-and the — 
deflective action of intellectual prejudice, Silence we know to. 
be often the best speech, since the greatest things surpass expres- 

sion ; but since humanity, like Nature, is impelled to give expres- 
sion even to silence and to things which silence would best express, ~ = | 
the fact stands that the purest and truest of vocal utterances - 

come ex ore infantium—out of the mouth of babes, of whatever — — 
age in point of mortal years, but young and fresh in spirit, whether 


children, seers or poets. = -= 


Thou Primal Love, that grantest wings- 


In this quatrain from T, 


a 
` 
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any given subject-matter. But what is that Beauty ? Ie is: of = 
itself something mystical, unanalysable ; not one but an aggre- 
gate of pleasing qualities ; an assemblage of perfections brought 
to a focus; a confluence and synthesis of virtues natural and 
—ultra-natural. Plato, in the Phedrus, anticipating by six - 
centuries the very words of the Christian gospel, affirmed that 
absolute Beauty, of which all glints of terrene beauty are but ; 
iridescent reflexes, exists objectively upon a transcendental 
plane of life, “ shining in company with the celestial forms,” 
-and that aman initiated into direct cognition of It will leave all, = 
father and mother, brethren and companions, and despise loss and ; 
contumely, to follow It and sleep by It’s side as a servant: The 
ideal of the Hebrew prophet was to “ see the King in His beauty.” 
Keats epitomised philosophy in the phrase— - 


Beauty is Truth; Truth, Beauty; this is all 
Ye know on-earth, and all ye need to know. 


- It is the subject of two of the noble Fowre Hymnes of Sees ee one 
It is the theme of that truest of nursery-myths which tells ofa we 
Sleeping Beauty long drowsing in a tangled forest and awaiting | 
_ but the reviving kiss of a lover bold enough to win a way through 
toher. But-this is but a variant of other cosmic parables telling - 
‘of a Lost Word waiting to be found ; of a ruined. Temple needing _ st 
-to be rebuilt ; of a removed Graal; of kings and ideal men sore. = 
_ wounded: and departed towards the sunset ;—all legends of man’s — se 
- fall and loss ; parables of his present dream-life amid illusions, ~ 
until an awakening kiss comes and restores, or sets him- apon ue ae 
: Pan to, his primal rights. = 
~ There is no source from-which the- kiss may not come, for all : 
-things conspire to minister to man’s-awakening. Wordsworth 
j > received itin the vocal solitudes of virginal nature, and was caught | 
up out of the sense-world to a recollection of the superb glc ry of 
` an antecedent life and of “that imperial palace whence he came 2 
- But he discerned that that glory was nowise banished even. here 
~ but shrouded. and occulted rather as by. some- Merlin-magi 
eyer ready to “< “flash: upon. the inward eye” ? receptive to its impres- 
Sions, -and ever exercising a beneficent, formative influence 
-upon human. life; -cloud and tree, storm and star, mountain and 
“rivulet, each ‘contributing its subtle ministry- towards man’s 
- Teintegration and amine $ beauty born. oi saan sound. 
ee Pass into his face.. pee: 
“th To Coventry Eanes the appeal of of the ideal Beauty eckon ie 
eb the faces: of women. 
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a 7N Her beauty was a godly grace ; Page 
The mystery of loveliness 
: Which made an altar of her face 
A Was not of the flesh, though that was fair, 
But a most pure and living light 
_ Without a name, by which the rare 
_/ And virtuous spirit flamed to sight ; 

his vision of the “ veiled virgin’ led him on to the deeper 
th of the profound sacramentalism of inter-sexual attraction ; 
a phenomenon predicative of the ultimate marriage in conscious- 
ness of affinitised souls, and further, of these, when so wedded, 
with the Divine Soul, which is restless until its segregated rays’ 
coalesce in their original unity. He saw the divine in man 

<i seeking union, beneath all physical folds and beyond all sensual 
ae? taint, with the divine in woman, and a prophetic outburst in 
y“ his Sponsa Dei, at a stroke, discloses the fallacy of human separ- 
a ateness, emphasizes the fundamental but as yet unrealized unity 
of life, and reveals the truth that every inter-flash of love 
between men and women is a shadow of what, in a fine paradox, 
he calls “ The love that is between H imself.” 


an 


ve Oh, Heart, remember thee 

$ That man is none 
Save one, 
What if this lady be thy soul, and he 
Who claims to enjoy her sacred beauty be 
Not thou, but God; and thy sick fire 
A reflex heat 
Flash’d on thy cheek from His immense desire 
Which waits to crown, beyond thy brain’s conceit, 
Thy nameless, secret, hopeless longing sweet, 
Not by and by, but now? 


And to some the initiation comes not from natural sources 
but through the doctrine and artificial offices of instituted re- 
ligion. Of such was Francis Thompson, one of the very greatest - 
of mystical poets, who upon the Thames Embankment spent 


abject and penurious nights that yet rewarded him with the sight 


of the Beatific Vision “ pitched between Heaven and Charing 


Cross.” A son of the Roman Church it fell to him, as Patmore 
recorded, to exploit “the inexhaustible and. well-nigh wholly 
unworked mine of catholic philosophy.” To him the universe 
es one vast sanctuary wherein a “ Titanian primal ~ 
turgy,” of which the temporal reflex is that of the Church, is — 
sung perpetually ; the sun an officiating priest, the earth itself — 
a censer slowly being swung by some mighty spirit unknown in 
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adoration before an unseen high altar. His gorgeous verse is / 
perhaps the greatest justification extant in poetry of the doctrine 
of renunéiation and the cross, by means of which he reconciled 
the conflicting opposites of the world’s pain and joy, and unified 
ideal Beauty with all that seems at first to negate ee to pre- 
vent its manifesting. To his cleansed vision that latent Beauty 
was everywhere present : it might be seen by us all if we looked, as 
Wm. Blake used to say, “ not with but through the eye ” of the 
senses. N 
The angels keep their ancient places; 
Turn but a stone, and start a wing ! 
’Tis ye; ’tis your estrangèd faces ; 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 


E = 


Only the splendour of his work and the richness and E 
: imminence of his accorded vision, one feels, can justify the Di 
; price exacted for it in his own life-tragedy. “There goes at 
the man who has been in hell,” people whispered as Dante 
passed; and, to use Thompson’s own words, to 

Drink the moonless mere of sighs 

And tread the places infamous to tell 

Where God wipes not the tears from any eyes, 

Wherethrough the paths of dreadful greatness are, 
seems, as the common history of the greater mystics testifies, to 
be a prerequisite to the great awakening. 


* The foregoing sketch of types of mystical poetry, inspired 
from different sources but disclosing a common term, is intended 
to prelude a notice of the poetical works of Mr. A. E. Waite.* 
These stand, and that prominently, in the direct line of succession 
of highly illuminated utterance. A purely literary appraisement ; 
; might adjudge his verse, as such merely, below the supreme level re 
i of attainment which has secured for the great names already ~ er 
`- mentioned canonization among the classics. Yet it is always a 

admirable; never otherwise than chaste, ardent and sincere, 
and lacking perhaps in no other merely literary merit than the 
power to coin frequent striking phrases— aurea dicta that “ twinkle 
_. like Sirius on a frosty night,” haunting the memory and com- 

_. pelling quotation; a capacity, by the way, which the author 
- displays abundantly when employing the medium of prose. — 
_ But from the mystical standpoint one has no reservation to 

make; the purely literary deficiency (though I fear that this 


* A Book of Mystery and Vision, and Strange Hi z 
: Mt, ge Houses of Sleep. By A. E 
Waite. London: W. Rider & Son, Ltd. : ; 2 ge 
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word is much too strong) is atoned for by the range and 
Nee and many-sidedness of his conceptions. With many 
poets the moments of authentic inspiration are féw. ~ The 
flame leaps from the altar to touch the heights for an instant, 
and then relapses to a modest glow ; or perhaps somg aspect of © 
truth is offered tentatively or apologetically ; or in a moment of 
exaltation some precious glimpse is captured wh’ ch is truer for the 
readér than for the instrument who gives it lyrical expression. But 
Ír. Waite’s message is not sporadic, but systematic. He writes ._ | 
always with and from the open vision, and with his feet upon 
the rock of knowledge and tested, first-hand, spiritual experience. 
His voice is that of one who has climbed to certain heights above 
his labouring fellows and shouts down to them- an assurance 


N Be that the path upwards is safe and sure, if severe, and that beyond 
oo the wreathing clouds he has seen peaks that will well repay the 


- climb. He is expositor and encourager as well as seer and poet. - 
There are things of which it has been said, as of that Sleeping  _ 
Beauty before-mentioned, that the outward eye hath not seen _- 
nor ear heard; yet those who have said such things must, by 
the hypothesis, have entered, as Mr. Waite gives evidence of 
having done, into conscious relations with them -by another 
process than that of the senses. Heart-hunger to attain to this- 
process is common to us all; but the fact that the hunger exists 
is also the earnest that ates travail of our hearts shall- be satis 
fied, a matter upon which Mr: Waite gives full assurance in some zi 
_ tender, Winning verses entitled A Confidence :- oe Se 


Fey 


r 


sy: 
se J Ra 


anaE aad Be 


‘That which you seek for in your ‘heart -of nee 
That which transcends both Nature and the Arts, 
` Great. beyond conscious grasp of human mind, 
But ever as the rest and goal 
Acknowledged by your secret soul,— — eae 
Brother, I promise, you shall surely find.  . = 


And if you ask me— knowing itso. greate n aa e 
The solid ground on which I dare to state — eee 
~ That you shall certainly attain at length; : ee 
Learn that beyond the things which seem : 

I have divined your dream. : 
And also knor your hidden source- ‘of strength, 


. Keep- your. daily. Toa id, 
dividual mode £ 
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supreme secret, you 
ancient doctrine, 


hat the secret is 


Andit you wish to know further as to t 
will find it here written—by way of restating 0 
that tells of a passport that “ never faileth,’—* 


one for those 


Whose souls are subtly link’d with things above 
By sanctified capacities of love. ..- 

i Know tbo the work is love’s, and love’s the call, 
_ While love is also the material. : 
“And at the end such union comes at length ~ : 

‘As to the worker brings another strength ee: 
eS - Those heights forsaken once again to dare, = 

; : Those realms discover which. await him there; eae Sing 

With consciousness of ends beyond them still— ~~ : | 
The holy palace, the eternal-hill ; 3 Seen 


-And thus it comes about that with “ the glorious company of- 
the apostles ” of poetry who have striven to express the mystical 
Ideal in verse, and from whose evangels have here been collated 
a few typical and mutually-corroborative testimonies, it may be 

~ claimed that Mr. Waite is to be numbered as one who speaks with 
a confidence, and perhaps with an experience, that is excelled 

- - by none, and with a variety of expression and form attained to by 

few. ee 

Mr. Waite’s philosophical base is the catholic thesisthat human 
- life is passing at the periphery of a circle whose centre is our true 

- and eventual home. And his one cry is, Who goes home ?— 


> -home out of strange houses of sleep where the soul drowses under 


- the myriad enchantments that make up what our ‘dull senses 


` persuade us into imagining is life. Nature herself (and here Mie 
- — Waite expands Wordsworth’s message) is ever crying to man, 
-~ « Awake, thou that sleepest ! ” ‘Everything sub-human offers -~ 
` kisses sacramental of the great awakening “one that is supra- 
human, saying as it were, «J, too, sleep till you awake; I, too,- 
. suffer arrested ministry till you are made whole; till the Lost 
= Word is found, till the King returns from the West, and the — 
Graalis restored.” “Mr. Waite, who elsewhere has interpreted at 
- length the import of these great legends of cosmic loss, brings 
- before the mind with great art the sense of the spiritual Beauty 
and realities underlying the cortex of physical life and needing but 
the release of a dormant faculty to ensure their perception. In 
The King’s Rendering, & superb poem, presaging things that shall 
- be, he gives us the ‘vision of the retum of the mystic King from 
-Avalon with the Graal; the invisible procession entering London 
from the west at dawn, and passing. through the awakening 


a 
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i . of the streets to rest re the withdrawn hallows to the Minster 
_ altar, whilst the dy] citizens are gradually startled from their 
spiritual lethargy by light kindling in the East and by the shouts 


of a ragged, hymeless lad roused to vision and worship by the 
Ee brushing agginst his naked leg of the robe of one in the passing 
N cavalcad of angels. This is poetry at its noblest ; but Mr. 
i Waite’s implication is that there remains something nobler still— . 
i namely, the personal realization of what this vision implies : and 
He gist of his meaning is lost unless one sees that the city the King 
must enter is within us; that the altar awaiting the Graal is 
the sanctuary of the individual soul, and that its restoration 1s 
a present possibility. = 
Nature herself, then, awaits the re-integration of that which 
is her centre—namely,man. She is inarticulate, save for sacra- 
mental whispers, because he is; let him but speak the word of 
power and she too will be made whole. She is dependent upon 
a him, and the apparent antagonism between him and her is due 
k to her reaction against his neglect to recognize the fact. Here 
is a passage typical of Mr. Waite’s great sweep of vision, 

embracing earth, man, and heaven simultaneously :— 


>. All things on sea and land 
Speak to my soul, and each 
Blithe voice I understand 
Answers in flowing speech. 
Quantities, measures, rhymes, 
Harpstring and organ-note = 
Surround me at all times; 2 
Stars that in ether float, 
Sun in his flaming course, 
All the world’s lights and all 
i Darkness and tempest’s force 
\ Thrill me with frequent call. 
n Bear I no tidings true gE 
Which all might hear and learn, $ j 
Plain Nature, simple view, ae 
And little child discern ? 
Soul high-encompassed, tell ! 
Surely the world can know 
How the small fonts as well 
As great with mercy flow ; 
Grace to the humblest field 
Of daily life is lent, ; 
For each is sign’d and seal’d 
With marks of sacrament, 
In Wall Street dare we say 
An office God disowns ? 
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Why, angels pass that way -~N 
€ s As by the Masters’ thrones. 
> The keen winds sweeping there 
z : Do proud hosannas sing, x< 
| + Yea, even as in the fair N 


; , White City of the King. 
From the sactamentalism of Nature, from that of >a 
- myths and legends, from the co-ordination of all these in the po aes 
instituted rites of official religion, Mr. Waite bids us come up ^s iste 
. still higher and behold the prototypes behind the sacramental et 
- phenomena ; to assist in thought at the heavenly Mass ; to watch 
the Holy Sacrifice ever being offered behind all veils ; and to 
_- perceive the hidden mysteries perpetually operating to secure oa 
**- the return of man to the Centre. Upon this side of-his work; . = M 
Mr. Waite’s genius connects with’ Francis Thompson’s. His 
Poor Brother’s Mass Book is an esoteric and interpretative com- 
mentary graduated to the external incidents of the Eucharistic 
Office ; a wonderful adjunct to the formal text of the- missal, 
intended to lift the imagination above the bonds of the letter, 
< -andone that may serve to elevate the consciousness into places 
-- high above all sacramentalism. Such a consummation would 
j surely be the crown of the ministry of poetry; and poetry is 
! itself, for many, a most potent minister in revealing that Beauty 
| ¿+ which I have said to be the subject of all mystical quests and 
which all witnesses testify to be everywhere present, but to be 
, Sleeping. Exigencies of space, and the quasi-dramatic form _ 
of much of Mr. Waite’s poetical work, prevent further quotation. 
| here, but perhaps enough has been said to send -readers to his. 
/ -  two`volumes, sumptuous alike in form and content, at firsthand. -7 
will add only that Mr. Waite’s poems earn a title to something =» 
_ more than the poet’s conventional bays, and I would fain offer 
my own obolus of thanksgiving. His work carries with it a 
claim to that tribute which is due to the servitors and illuminators = 
. of humanity; and although, such is the nature of the times, — 


t 


-_ there may be few able to pay it, or who are evep_conscious of 
the obligation, there are grounds for believi act they ees 
¡do not go unpaid. - ; 2 anna 
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: [The name and address of the writer, not necessarily for publication, 
ts required: ‘as evidence of bona fides, and must im every case 
accompany correspondence sent for insertion in the pages of the 

-OccwiT Review.—ED.] : 
7 A 
A 4 


> ae PROFESSOR WILLIAM JAMES. 


o ; To the Editor of the OccuLT REVIEW. 
D 


EAR SIR,—I am writing away from my library and notes_—~qiiim 
of reference, hence these remarks may be marred by inherent 
weakness of memoty. But the personality of William James 
4 was so marked, and the part he took in psychical research so 

important, that a few words, on broad lines, may be justified. 
Wiliam James was, definitely, a man of science, and his 
| methods of investigation always scientific. In this lies the 
; importance of the fact that he accepted telepathy as scientifically 
proved to have been brought within the four corners of human 

S experience. 

There is, as yet, no general appreciation of the change which 
must be made in the treatment of psychology as a science, 
if the fact of telepathy as a partof human experience be accepted. 
The fact, I would state boldly, gets rid of the psychological 
“J”: we are driven to the conclüsion that each oneʻof us exists 
as a spiritual or intuitive self, and that the psychological“ I” 
is no more than a practical and mediate manifestation in our 
universe of time and space of the (relatively) noumenal “ I.” 
We expand human experience: it covers ground that otherwise 
is part of the dim, unknown, spiritual. 


á 


NT RE AA 


Now it would appear that William James when investigating 
; psychical phenomena started with an assumption of the existence === 
| of this spiritual “I.” And he examined all “sorts and con- ~- 
ditions” of psychical phenomena: nihil humanum escaped 


his net and he brought the spiritual into his human net. But 
how did he examine these phenomena? As a sane man of © 
` science. ; 

It is most interesting to compare the sane method of William 
James with the equally sane method of Frank Podmore. The 
Jatter was always influenced by the dominant idea that man __ 
exists and exists only as the psychological “ I,? and, therefore, — 
Bons his reasoning led to a conclusion that there is no proof in human __ 
Se a 352 ie: E S 
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experience of the spiritual in man. The fori a ; 
by reasoning which led him to assume the 4t. 
But he did not therefore accept all the eviden,: . 
examined it scientifically, rejected much and treate, So 
he accepted merely as evidence towards proof Of tin ier ie 
in man. He wa’ always scientific in method, and heiti; 
the extreme valwe of his work. tiG 


humanity. But real and lasting evolution in human thought, 
all which forms a sound foundation for advance, must be based 


on scientific methods. And the work now to our hands is to. 


gain admittance for telepathy as a fact in human experience 
into the Kingdom of Science. i 

Many marked men of Science are now engaged in this work : 
Wiliam James takes his place with them as one of the foremost. 
When the time comes for the science of Psychology to be rebuilt 
on its wider and deeper foundations, then will full honour be 
paid to the memory of the man who has left us. 

Those of us who know not the man but know his works must 
recognize the courage and love of truth of William James. For 
courage and love of truth are revealed in all he wrote. 

Wiliam James, by common admission, was a marked man of 
science. But, though a man of science, he took deep interest 
in psychical phenomena. It must be, then, of interest to con- 
sider what was his attitude of mind in relation to psychical 
research. 

I think we have none of us as yet fully appreciated the great 
change in human thought which has taken place during the last 
fifty years or so. William James was and still is one of a large 
and distinguished body of scientific men who have effected a 
new departure for humanity: they have gone far to prove that. 
psychical phenomena cannot now be treated as outside the 


- field of science; they demonstrate that these phenomena have. 


sO much in them of reality that they can be the subjects of 
scientific investigation. If science still refuses to give free entry 
to psychical research within its portals, it has at least begun to 


consider the advisability of taking down its notices against — 


spiritual trespass. — 

William James was one of the presidents of the S.P.R., so- 
we may well consider his presidential address in trying to find 
out what was his attitude of mind in relation to psychical research. 
This address is reported in the Proceedings of the S.P.R., vol 
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fic mind may, in truth, easily overreach itself. 
` (The name and eats z certain e method. To suppose 
îs require tain set of results that one should pin one’s faith upon 
ACCOMf or, is sadly to mistake its genius and degrade the scientific 
-OCGe status of a sect” (p. 6). K 


„ume’s well known argument that “ there.is an antecedent 
` „probability in miracles which no amount of human evidence 
-can overcome ” is based on the assumption that we have ex- 
-haustive knowledge of the laws of nature, even of nature itself. 
This Wiliam James would appear to deny ; holding, on the con- 
trary, that the true scientific method is to dissect all evidence 
offered without dogmatic assumption that the laws of nature are 
fully known to us. 

It was open to him, therefore, to consider telepathy s - 
cally, whereas many men of science refuse to consider it at all, 
Eo because they assume they know all the laws of nature and tele- 
S pathy cannot be brought within the category of known laws. 
ES In considering telepathy Wiliam James maiss to the impor- 
; tant fact (following Gurney) that— ; 


_ ‘Our evidence for telepathy, weak and strong, taken just as it comes, 
forms a faggot and nota chain. No one item cites the contents of another 
item as part of its own proof. But, taken together, the items have a 
certain general consistency; there is a method in their. madness, so- to 

- speak, So each of them adds value to the lot; and cumulatively, as no- 
candid mind can fail to see, they subtract presumptive force from thè- 
orthodox belief that there can be nothing in one’ S Tals that has not = 
come in through ordinary experience of sense.” .. . = 

~ “Tf you wish to upset the law that all crows are place “you. mustn’ ees 


" seek to show that no crows are; it is enough if you prove one senge crow 
to be white.” ; 


ae This being his attitude of mind towards scientific considera- 
; tion of telepathy, what conclusion did he arrive atas to ae: 
itself? He holds it proved scientifically. He SUS — ; 


rn ee a TT. Sn ae al pns = ee Ta ae ci OT 
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me CORRESPONDEN: 
See : ea - 
That William James’ attitude of mind vig Date. 
when dealing with psychical phenomena is VS. ` 7 
review of Myers’ Human Personality (Proc x : Page No. 


Vol. xviii, p. 22) and his report on Mrs. Piper's >= 7 
trol (Proceedings, Vol. xxiii, p. 2). In the latter he maL 
“‘T therefore repeat that if ever our growing familiarity witht per 

“phenomena should-tend more and more to corroborate the hypotig:” Kilometer 
that.‘ spirits ’ play some part in their production, I shall be quite ready AG Earning 
undeafen my ears and to revoke the negative conclusions of this limited : terage 

< report. The facts are complicated in the extreme, and we have as yet $ 

5 hardly scratched the surface of them” (p. 29). : : See A 
Now it was this man, so gifted, so subject to scientific ^s 
; caution, who accepted as definitely proved the fact of telepathy. So ey 

f Herein, I think, lies the importance of his life's work. Bate 
. When so many men, like to William James; distinguished in ~ z 
science, accept telepathy as a fact, the community. of men of -` pe Aa 
science in general cannot long refuse to keep it at arm's lengthy <3 ee ee 
But the strife against acceptance must, for long, continue and- : Sor 
be embittered. For, if telepathy be once accepted as a fact of 
human experience, the very foundations of the existing science 
-of psychology crumble away. Telepathy imports communica- 
tion from man to-man otherwise than through the normal organs 
of sense, and this could not be if man were no more thana thing 
of material’ body and mind. If telepathy be fact, then- there 
must be in man a spiritual, an intuitive self, so that the“ psycholo- 
- gical I” becomes no more than a partial and mediate manifesta- 
< tion in our universe of an existing spiritual self. Dogmatic men 
= of science will fight to the death before admitting that the 
-very foundations of existing psychology are rotten or that a -— 
- new standpoint must be taken from which to view psychology 
‘aS: a. science: eee ee LEE E > 
~ When the time comes for the science of psychology to 
-rebuilt on its wider and deeper foundations, then will full honour 
- be paid to the memory of the man who has left us. 
eee spe ee Y OUTS daha a eae 
-= =. B,C. CONSTABLE 
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COR RESPO, voluminous writings of the Swedish seer 
3 aty years, I am bound to say (no punintended) 
[The name and orong, in this respect. Emanuel Swedenborg 
tS vequt... a believer in Reincarnation. In fact his teach- 
fp uphatically the other way. Briefly put, what Sweden- 

says on the subject of human destiny Is as follows :— 
very man is a spiritual being, clothed with a material, 
__uysical body which is the mere instrument of the man himself. 

When the physical body dies, the man within does not die 
but lives on as a spiritual being, in a spiritual world, and is 
clothed with a spiritual body adapted to the requirements of. 
the spiritual world. This spiritual body (referred to by St. 
Paul, x Cor. xv. 44) is very similar to but far more perfect than 
the physical or natural body. 

All (men, women and children, good, bad and indifferent) 
when they leave this world, immediately pass into this World 
of Spirits, which is neither Heaven nor Hell, but is the Inter- 
mediate State between both. The majority of men being neither 
good enough for Heaven nor bad enough for Hell remain there 
for a considerable time until their character (determined by 
their ruling love, and their life while in the world) is fully developed 
for either good or evil. As like attracts like the separation of 
the good and the bad takes place automatically. Each makes 
for where he feels most at home. What is Heaven to one man 
is Hell to another, and vice versa. a 

After a time each one finds his own place either in one of © 
the innumerable Societies of which the Heavens are made up, 
or, if he deliberately chooses evil instead of good, and cultivates 
a hellish instead of a heavenly nature, he takes the opposite 
direction. 

Swedenborg’s Hell is not of the fire and brimstone order, but 
is rather the state of the soul tormented by its own evil nature — 
(the “worm that dieth not”). er 

= Swedenborg states that both the Heavens and the Hells are 
eternal, and it is characteristic of him that he professes to speak 
what he has seen (clairvoyance) and heard (clairaudience), 3 


_and his danger from a detached standpoint, without fear, seeing 


_ the pity that I felt were quite calm, wholly different from those emotions 
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1 

REPLYING in The Hibbert Journal to the article bẹ = ~ 
Gerald Balfour inthe April number, Professor Hyslop*sTAL, 
believe “ that any philosophical theories like Parallelism, EN 
nomenalism and {nteractionism in any way condition an ans 4d 
to the question of survival after death,” and thinks that thei 
discussion only confuses the issue. No philosophical system, he 
says, has any direct relation to the problem except atomic materi- 
alism, and only that on the proviso that we do not suppose intelli- AX 
gence in matter. Psychic research does not await the verdict 
of philosophy, but must itself determine that verdict. 

The simple question is whether personal consciousness is a function 
of the organism or not. . . . We have never proved the non-existence: i 
of consciousness when the cerebral functions have disappeared, and. y 
it is a tolerably safe statement to say that we never shall. All that we 3 
know about the relation is the uniformity of co-existence and sequence 
between them as a fact, not the necessity of it, and this circumstance $ | 
excludes all dogmatism about the necessity of the connexion. If we 4 
could prove that mental and physical phenomena were identical in kind 2 
the case might be very different. . . . The real question is whether there 55 
are any facts that dissociate consciousness from the organism altogether- I 

Dr. Hyslop thinks that the solution of the problem is bound 
up with the proof of personal identity of the deceased communi- 7 
cator, and that “ the crucial evidence is not in any single inci- 
‘dent, however valuable, but in a collective mass of incidents ao 
having an organic unity that makes any opposing hypothesis 3 
applying to the individual incident seem unreasonable.” ; | 

Another writer describes his experiences of dual consciousness, : 
and, although a Catholic, he thinks that they can be explained 
on the basis of theosophical teaching as to the seven principles 
in man. He says that on several occasions when he has been 


Barning, 
per 

Kilometer 

YG Earning, 


: ~terage 


in great danger he has felt that his normal consciousness was: 


superseded by a higher one, which seemed to regard himself 


death, personal pain, and separateness as illusions. He says :— 


Without conscious transition “ I” was apart from that self that had 
seemed to be the whole of me, contemplating it with wonder and vague 
pity. I didnot seem to be much interested in the danger or the fate of that: 
self, I seemed to be beyond the reach of emotion. The wonder and 


k 
G 
EN 
3 


in my normal self. . - . The self that was in danger also awaited the 

event, watchful and alert. It did not hope, fear, or reason. Instinct, — 

pure and primitive, dominated it. At the instant of action it would 
: ; ; 357 


ae 
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CORRESPO do it. From the civilized complex human being 


Need to have slipped away, leaving primeval man. 


Ah 


` + i 
(The name and | thich has now entered upon its second volume, yi 
eege sual; valuable articles on various.points in compara- %4 
accon. Dr. Eisler writes learnedly on;“ The Fishing of 
is Early Christian Literature ” ; there are notes on Hafiz à 
yon Buddhism ; Evelyn Underhill continues, her exposition of 
_aysticism, holding that itis practical ; that it is final and personal 
an act of love, an act.of union, and an act of supreme per- 
fection’’; the business and method of mysticism is love; it 
entails a definite psychological experience. Further :— 


Mysticism is not an attitude of mind, but a form of organic life; not 
merely a theory of the intellect or a hunger, however passionate, of the 
heart, but a definite and peculiar development of the whole Self, conscious 
and subconscious, a remaking of the whole character in the interests of 
the transcendental life. The object and end of this development consist 
in the raising of the powers of the Self to the condition in which conscious 
union with the Absolute takes place, and man, ascending to the summit 
of his manhood, enters into that greater Life for which he was made... .. 
It is one of the many indirect testimonies tothe objective reality of mystical 
experience that the stages ofthis road, the psychology of the spiritual 
ascent, as described by different schools of contemplatives, always present 
practically the same sequence of states. 
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: - es Sa 
raised by himself in the Hibbert Journal, anca Date. 
\ Jesus, Krishna, and Gotama were local, the CEN : 5 
The Open Court for September is largely devo —— Page No. 
-sideration of ecclesiastical subjects, such as the » > : 
_ Seven Sacraments, Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, and of aan 
© of Egypt in Greco-Roman times, in the form in which it vs per 
a cult in Rome jtself; its power of attraction is attributec.”| Kilometer 
the firmness with which it insisted on the necessity for preparatiol® ~ Earning |. 
for a higher and purer after-life. ; ~terage 

j The detailed account of the Elwin March case of “ Polter- A ; 

s geist” in the Journal of the American S.P.R. is disappointing ; eo 
after a long catalogue of mysterious movements of objects in a 
house at Portland, Oregon,-it reduces them all to the tricks of a er 
naughty little boy. Much greater interest attaches to a narrative oo 

e of numerous psychical experiences, including apparitions and a 
premonitions, in the life of a lady here called Mrs. Maltby.. - 
The Word contains an interesting article on “ The Marvels of the 
Hand,” including its use and significance in occult symbolism. he eet 
The Health Record quotes from The Hospital an article on ere a 
“The Royal Touch” as used. for healing, which is described = 
‘as the survival of a rite performed by the priest-physicians: 5 
of ancient Egypt and Babylonia. Pyrrhus and Vespasian also 
cured diseases by touch. The practice probably took its ‘rise 
in the belief that certain individuals were born with powers — 
‘superior ‘to. those of their fellow creatures, and that monarchs 
- had a distinctive excellence imparted to them at their birth by _ 
- the ruling signs and planets. They were believed to be capable: 
of imparting this influence by a glance or a touch of the hand, or 
-- even of their robes. Thus arose the belief in the healing power. 
_ possessed by the Lord’s anointed. The practice in this country 
appears to have originated with Edward the Confessor; Queen 
- Elizabeth was said to have been averse to its use, but she touched. ae 
- an immense number of people, making the sign of the cross with 
- her finger on the affected part ; a practice which was revived by 
- James I. The Stuart kings appear to have had a special liking 
for exhibiting the. virtue of the royal touch. - ; AR 


Barning 


~ The Vedic Magazine regards the Vedas as the primary source- 
: -of Christianity and of religion in general, and Sayora ae 
The Holy Veda will remain the primal focus of all revelation, the central 
sun’ in the light-of which everything else must be read and estimat 
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See CORRESPON? | to Reve Geek: an imperfect or partial statement 


5 Bees Wow can the whole of Christianity be reno- 
[The name and ad except in the Veda. Is it not the primeval, pure, 


is vequireurce of Christianity ? : T- BZS: 
; : Shine 
Ber Ox Vol. I., No. 4, September 1¢10. 124, Victoria 


eet, S.W. Price 5s. ; 

5 Gargantuan volume contains such a vąriety of matter 
uat it is only possible to give the merest sketch of its contents 
in a short notice. There is a long continuation of The Temple 
of Solomon the King, which, like a stately vessel, winged with 
pearl and amethyst, is borne majestically upon the ocean of- 
its profound philosophy. George Raffalovich has a story of 
elusive subtlety. In M7. Todd, A Morality, there is a sym- 
bolism curiously blended of the sinister and the pathetic, as 
well as shrewd insight into human nature. The Editor and his 
staff of reviewers sport like young goats among the ordered 
pastures of indifferently and well bound volumes. While 
some are left standing or held aloft for admiration, others are 
not only knocked down but even trampled upon and savagely 
bitten. The review of The White Slave Traffic is excellent for ` 
its bold rebuke of hypocrisy and its healthy outlook upon the- 
whole subject, and Captain Fuller has a long and favourable 
critique of Albert Churchward’s The Signs and Symbols of Prim- 
ordtal Man which should be read by all lovers of light. Indeed, | 
the notices of books in this number are as characteristic as ever, Se 
and when they do not illuminate, they make us laugh or smile, 
which is no bad thing. Glaziers’ Houses: or, The Shaving of 
Shagpat, is designed as a kind of defence of Bernard Shaw. 
"He who wishes to chase the esoteric can do so in two 
poems by Victor B. Neuburg, who admirably limns the lurching 
gait and monstrous form of a gnome in the very construction 
of the lines of his first contribution. Aleister Crowley's poem — 
Adela has that expression of beauty, that signal power and ` 
aS we se now at once recognize. The 
ae ee n x ae een written to accompany a series — 

ubrey Beardsley did not live to execute, 
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_ {&.~ STUDIES IN Cumne¢e RELIGION. By Professor E. H. Path aay, Earning 
: London: Chapman & Hall. Price Ios. 6d. net. BS per 

Tue student of coniparative Theology and of Chinese religious thous 4 Kilometer 
will be glad of this publication. Tt deals with the development of Budat `n Earning 
hism, Confucianism and Taoism in the Yellow Empire ina concise, methodi- é Se 3 
cal and interesting manner. If it served no other purpose than to estab- rage 

; lish once for all the authorship and credential of the Tao-teh-king and the r>? P. 

s identity of its author Lao-tze, it would be valuable beyond all other books 5 E 


on the subject. For, while most effectually disposing of the premature 
i conclusions of the late, Professor Giles regarding the identity of Lao-tze, 
T Professor Parker places the whole development of the Taoist doctrine on 
‘a sound historical basis. He shows that the doctrine of the Tao is as 
ancient as Chinese history and that Lao-tze, or Li Erh, was its reviver 
and exponent. In the course of his work, which extends over 300 pages, 
every phase of religious belief and practice in China is dealt with, and defin- 
ite dates are assigned, probably for the first time, to the incursions of Š i 
Buddhism, Christianity and Mohammedanism. The picture of Confu- : 
cius, Lao-tze and Buddha, described by Professor Giles as “ Christ and two 
Nestorians,” is put in its proper relations by an exceedingly valuable letter =r 
to the author from the Chinese Jesuit priest Père Hoang, who recently - 
died at the age of eighty-four years. His portrait and that of the benign . 
Kung Ling-I, who is seventy-sixth in descent from Kung Kiu (B.C. 551- PGS 
479), are among the most valuable of a number of photographic illustra- 
tions which adorn this work. It is not possible adequately to review a 
book of this nature in a few lines, and in making this brief notice of it, I f 
heartily recommend it to the general reader as confidently as to the theolo- f 
gical student. SCRUTATOR. i : 


Tur MYSTERY OF CLOVER FARM. By Effie de Bathe. Price 4d. 


Tuts little story is the second of a psychic series intended to illustrate in 
r fictional form the spiritualistic truth of the continuity of life and of all 
eee grades of consciousness beyond the grave. The story here is concerned 
|. _ With the fact that death itself does not immediately alter character, and the 
Ce post-mortem career of an earthbound soul, wrestling with the torture of its 
Be passion-and seeking to injure another still in the body, is depicted for the - s S 
7 purpose of illustrating this fact. If David Moore had not elected to marry a E gee 
i -second time things might have been otherwise and the story might never ees 
pers have been told, but the fact that he did so gives the authoress her ground 


; 3 for the haunting horrors of a story which is well worth reading. j 
ace Sin X SCRUTATOR. 


a Screntiric Fair. By the Rev. Howard Agnew Johnston, D.D- 
ee _ London, Hodder & Stoughton. Price 55. ; : 

3 In the belief that there is a need for the concise discussion of “ the age- 
long fundamentals ” of the Christian faith in the light of and by the method AS 


approved by modern science, namely, by appeal to experimental fact, Dr. 
Der E Sia rence 361, Peres A 


m 
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x CORRESPON: book dealing with Christian tradition in teaching 


` gards this age of facts as affording increased stability 
(The name and Gjd,and early draws attention to the facts of the moral 
is requiras Jesus as the greatest specialistin facts relating to human 

His attitude to the facts of spiritual Vi fe strictly scientific. 


a 


accom . . > - be. . - . 
Or ly we have the scientific Faith, the Scientific Belief in God, in 
‘er, in the Bible; and in this latter connexion we are confronted 


„the original statement that “the Bible is not the revelation of God, but 
„2 record of that revelation.” We pass to the Scientific Belief in Miracles, 
which, as involving the knowledge of the Miracle, culminates in the refor- 
mation in human character by saving grace. Then we have the Scientific 
Belief in Christ, in Prayer, in Christianity, and finally the Scientific Outlook 
and Hope, which, as expressed from the ingenious author’s point of view,- 
cannot strictly be associated with Scientific thought as we know it in repre- 
sentative circles. The whole argument rests upon aspecialized use of the 
term “ scientific,” and I fear that it is a use which will not only be disallowed 
but even rigidly condemned by those to whom science means the entirety 
of revelation as cognized by us. ScRUTATOR. 


SELF-CONTROL AND How To SECURE It. By Dr. Paul Dubois. Lon- E 
don: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, E.C- -Price = 


4s. 6d. net. : 


ConvincEep from experience that “ Man is the only animal who does not 
know how to live,” and that this need never have been so, Dr. Paul Dubois; — 
who will be known to our readers as the author of those valuable essays 
on “ The Psychic Treatment of Nervous Disorders.” and “ The Influence 
of the Mind on the Body,” has added to his works of instruction this upon ~ 
Self Control., It is said to be no longer possible to divide humanity into ~ 
two classes, the ill and the well. Neurasthenia may serve the physician’s 
purpose to define a morbid condition of the nervous system, the corrosion 
that is due directly to the unnatural strain of our daily lives in modern 
conditions: but we have need of a new name for that condition of mental- 
debility which characterizes so many people to-day, and need, too, of a Z 
better understanding of the cause and cure of this evil. To the former 
need Dr. Paul Dubois answers with the definition of “ psychasthenia,”— es 
while to the latter need he addresses himself in this excellent work, And — 
we, who feel so confident of our own mental poise and nervous: virility, S 
are warned to remember that “ no man is a hero to either his doctor or ` 
his valet.” In seeking to ascribe blame in the tight quarter Dr: Dubois. 
attributes it chiefly to defective education, in the broadest sense of the 
we a to social infiuence, the | ; 
_80¢! : 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY. "an - Date 
-. London: Wm. Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Ald, oes 
Price 1s. net. a i 
Tus translation by Mr. L. B. Gallatin of Dr. Paul Duba Page No 
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"STUDIES IN SELF Heatinc. By Ernest E. Munday. London: Wm. - 


possibility of curing the body of its ills by means of meditations. It is 


“of the spiritual and physical worlds, is capable of removing mountains. 


— Those who have tried other agents and. remedies without success may, 


- of their own inherent power. : ; 
- Tar Lorp or THE DARK RED ‘Star. By Eugene Lee-Hamilton. — 
~ The Walter Scott Publishing Co., Ltd. Paper, Is. net. 2 
_ A LURID romance of medizeval @vablerie and witchcraft. The exploits es 
- -of the central figure, Ezelin (who, by the ‘way, considers himself directly 
___Overshadowed by the. Evil One),-with his whimsical fancy for quaint 
~ .- refinements of torture, afford: admirable reading of the kind that furnishes: 


= who stands in the way of his achieving his ambition to become king of 
-North Italy, by way of an alliance with Selveggia, daughter of the Emperor ~ 


- variety. denominated 


a valuable addition {o the series of ‘‘ Mind and Body Hane 
lished by Messrs. Rijer-& Son, Ltd. Dr. Dubois’ primary OF ge 
show the influence of the mind over the body, but he does not negn 


Earning 


converse side of the problem, as we see from the single sentence: oz faite B 
dependence of the scul upon the body commences in the cradle and finishde ilometer 
only in the grave”; and this when considered: in regard to heredity n Earning, 
and atavism means a very great dependence indeed. What is true of teraga 
inherited physical qualities_is equally true in regard to moral tendency. a 

We are born with definite mental characteristics, from wheresoever ‘we oo = 
derivethem. Wehavenoreason to presume, however, as does Dr. Dubois, - $ 

that all is inherited. An inherited destiny is something the moral sense ~ | 


jibs at, We are willing to accept our own deserts but not-those of others. 
The saying that “‘ the Soulis an intelligence served by the physical organs BES aE ae ee 
is only a half truth. . It is true also that the soul is frequently the servant é H 
of those organs, But in the writing of this book Dr. Dubois: has a practi- 3 5 
calend in view, its aim is not to discuss abstruse psychological problems, = 3 

but to insist upon the need of self-education, self-control and the right 
use of ongs psycho-physical organism. To this end much practical : 
instruction is given, and the Handbook is thereby rendered exceedingly = aii 
valuable. SCRUTATOR, A 


Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, E.C. Price 1s. net. : oe F 
Tus little manual; which forms one of the now rapidly growing series of oe 
Mind and Body Handbooks, published by Messrs. Rider & Son, Ltd., is > 
a practical application of the principles of the true Mystic Healing of the 
Ages. In a word, it affirms the mastery of mind over matter and the ~ 


that faith which, when established by a correct knowledge of the relations 


Where the correct knowledge does not exist, it is instilled and enforced by. 
the twelve meditations into which the-author has divided his course. 


after reading this book, be disposed to see what they can do for themselves 
Bes d = SCRUTATOR. - una 


a plentiful supply of“ thrills.’ The description of how. Ezelin- and his — 
smother, Adalhita the witch, compass the ‘removal of his saint-wite, Gisla, — 


“Frederick, is nothing short of horrif ing. Decidedly a romance of the 
z FE AE A EER S H. ese Ez 
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> CORRESPON, Wars Lotus. By Mabel Collins. The Theo- 
shing Society. 2s. 6d. net. New edition. 


: [The name and ag will be well known to most of our readers, if only by 

S, is requir ire pleased indeed to see this beautigal romance, which 
accom. . be founded on a past life of one of the invisible members of 

2 RThite Lodge, re-issued in so attractive 4 form. The type is 

“Mind clear, the paper fine in texture, and the cover carries a hand- 

aÊ design of lotus flowers, whence the story derives its name. It 


„orms a gift-book that reflects credit on printers, binders and Dees 
alike. .J-S. 


La LUMIÈRE ASTRALE. Par Jean Maveric. Paris: H. Daragon, 96-98, 
Rue Blanche. Price 2 frs. 

Tus synthetic treatise on judicial astrology proposes a method of easy 

calculation of horoscopes without the use of tables or globes. While 

extolling Ptolemy for his founding of judicial astrology, and condemning 
` the Arabs for their fantastic embroidery of the subject, the author falls 
E into the common error of attempting too much upon immature experience. z 
5i Thus in disposing of the metals among the planets, platinum is given 
to Uranus, and Radium (derived from Uranium) to Neptune ; and the 
“gems” attributed to these are respectively the opal and aerolites. 
We are told, moreover, that “all aspects formed between the solstitial 
points are less powerful than those comprised within the equinoxes,” and 
that “aspects from intercepted signs are diminished in strength,” while 
“ malefic aspects formed by benefics that are in their dignities may pro- 
duce benefic effects,” all of which belongs to an astrology that has long — 
since been pensioned off. The author also confounds heliocentric and 
geocentric astronomy when indicating the aphelia of the planets instead 
of their apogees, stating that “transits over these degrees .. . are 
always more powerful in their action.” Yet there are many ingenious . 
applications of well-established principles which give considerable value _ 
to the work. ScRUTATOR. 


“Virar Forces”: How To DEvELop THEM. By Vox. Published — 
by Author, 146, Edgeware Road, London, W. Is. net. : 


ss ete 
SCATTERED throughout this little pamphlet there are some counsels which ees 
3 contain sound advice. ‘‘ Be at the helm; guide and direct; choose the 
thought; hold it until you feel new vibration; keep it going strong, — 
S) ecially the last thing at night ; sleep on it.” Itis conformable to sense — 
d experience that to dwell on an invigorating conception the last thing - 
before going to sleep will tend to increase the mental power. 1 
X; rapeutics as “ a re-education of the subconsciou 

have to be accomplished, when the cor 


. the limbo of desuetude the better, but if we can find much that is excellent in 


; nominator is what the world needs more than anything else, and it is 


. some degree of elucidation in these pages. = SCRUTATOR. 
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REVIEWS | 
THE DIRECTION OF DESIRE. Suggestions G. . Date 
Psychology to Everyday Life. By Stanley, ; 
Henry Frowde. Price 2s. net. aN $ 
z Page No. 


Tus extremely able and interesting work elaborates wi ~ 
and lucidity the méthods by which the personality may“ _ 


and refined and set steadily on the road to that perfection we Se ie 


Barning 


higher types of men have always felt the necessity of striving tor per 
Though he states that “ directive psychology ” is at present empa] Kilometer 
and not scientific, Mr. Bligh believes and, I think, will convince the reade! _ i 
that its study will become of great value in the future when its results £ Earning 
are classified, compared and organized in an enlightened manner. For ~ terage 
any one who wishes to correct faults in his own nature and to develope 24 

his individuality harmoniously, this book, teeming with observations and P. 
suggestions, will serve as a practical guide within this little known and $ 


profoundly important region of human inquiry. The writing is so good 
both from a literary and instructive point of view that there is a positive 
thrill produced as the first pages are turned over. It is like the sensation 
of suddenly discovering a fine ruby. The scattered references to great i 
psychologists like Nietzsche, Stendhal and Montaigne are introduced sar 
with great point and felicity. The language is so simple, and so much 
care is taken by the author to make all his statements perfectly clear, that : 
the book is easily comprehensible to all, while the wealth of material 
is handled with such power and ease as to make us conscious throughout i 
that we are reading the work of a master. B. P. OPN. 


ANCIENT MYSTERY AND MopERN REVELATION. By W. J. Colville. 
London: William Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, 
E.C. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Books that are calculated to increase public interest in universal aspects 
of religion, to widen the horizon of our perceptions and extend our intel- 
lectual sympathies, are much to be commended. This book by Mr. 
Colville is one such. It is well written in the pleasing fluent style of this 
author’s well-known works, and contains a great deal of honest thought. 

If Bibles will not bear examination, then the sooner they are consigned to — 


all of them, but the whole of truth ‘in none, we do well to broaden our human 
sympathy and compare Book with Book and System with System, to the end 
that we may at length find a common religious and philosophical denominator. 


That is well put surely—a religious and philosophical common de- 


what we dre all seeking ; and the more we extend our knowledge the greater 
are the number of factors involved and the more difficult is the solution of " 
our problem until we find that many factors are contained in others. 

- So much general interest is now evinced regarding all that pertains to the 
psychic side of every subject, and so many curious and conflicting views are 
still expressed concerning matters designated “occult and “ psychical, that 
it seems a highly important duty to do all we can to clear up mysteries and 
present our ripest and most helpful thought to the inquiring multitude. 

- This is the correct attitude, and the author has fully maintained it 
throughout this excellent work, and there is scarcely a single aspect of 
magic, theurgy, psychism and religious philosophy, which does not receiv 
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: a OCCULT REVIE 


T. CHURCH. Edited by Geoffrey Rhodes. Lon- 

MS CORRESPON; X Trench, Trübner & Co.,. Ltd., Gerrard 
Price 6s. net. = 

: [The name and ș of studies on the relationship between the practice of 

ts regut the Church’s ministry to the sick. Among the contributors 

accoy chapters from their various points of view are Sir Clifford 

C7 the Bishop of Bloemfontein, Mr. Stephen Paget, and the Hon. 

uley Holland. A sympathetic foreword is supplied by the Bishop of 

Winchester. s ; 

The text from which all the writers take their departure may be said, 
roughly speaking, to be “ the prayer of faith shall save the sick.” Illness 
has been left too much in the hands of materialistic science. Even the 
clergy have become affected by materialistic tendencies, and have given. 
up such practices as unction and the laying on of hands. It is time to 
resume. The modern development of abnormal psychology has demon- 
strated the tremendous power, in certain circumstances, of mind over 
body ; and, this being so, the clergyman may be able to set curative forces 
at work better than the doctor. Medicine and religion had a common 
origin in pagan temples. They afterwards got divorced—an ‘‘ adulterous 
divorce,” in Emerson’s phrase—but are now making shy advances towards 
a reconciliation. The reluctance is perhaps mainly on the scientific side, ~ 
but when an authority like Professor Osler goes so far as to say that “ faith 
is the most precious asset in our stock-in-trade,”” it seems likely that even 
the most conservative and drug-loving practitioner will eventually have 
to “ range himself ”—as the French have it—and to mend his ways. 

In the chapter by Dr. Mackenzie there is a timely remark to the effect 
that the line between “ functional” and ‘organic ” disease is an arbitrary. - 
one. The terms are convenient, but there is danger of their being taken _ 
as corresponding to distinct and essentially different classes: Probably — 
all disease is organic, for we regard all mental states as having a material 
cause or concomitant—the latter term being preferable. A “functional”. 
disease, then, is only so-called because no organic ‘change is discoverable, 
the presumable lesion being too minute even for detection in post- 

| moriems, as-is often the case in epilepsy. And it therefore follows that it 
a is absurd to limit the possibilities of mind-cure to “ merely functional” — 
e troubles ; though, on the other hand, there are reasons fòr doubting its - 
mas curative powers when considerable organic change has occurred, as in 
Hes cases of cirrhosis of the liver, Bright’s disease, and thelike. Dr. Mackenzie % z 
goes fully into the question of treatment by suggestion, and Mr. Paget: 7 
offers trenchant criticism of Christian Science, the practitioners of which 
are slow to provide adequate proof—in case of cure—that the disease — 
was what they state it to have been.- eS : = 
: The book is very much on the lines of the Rev. Percy Dearmer’s recently ~ 
published Body and Soul, and is equally well worth reading, though more 
‘general in scope, and, by reason of composite authorship, less coherent and - 
unified. : ee à J. Armur Hir. ~~ 
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THE. INTERPRÉTATION OF Hin =a 


Just Ready. Demy 8vo Cloth. Price Ss. nét. 


Including chapters on Hist®ry and the Writing of History—The Customary ‘= p 
of History—The Anthropomorphic View of History—Man and Nature—Society ._ 
Individual—The Psychological Roots of Religion—The Psychological Premises of 12. 

—The Question of Progress—Eschatology—The Meaning of History. TAL 
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Crown 8vo Cloth. Price 58. net. 


PHASES OF .EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY. 
By DAVID BERRY HART, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.) 


In this work the chief mechanism of Evolution—namely, Darwinism, Weismannism 
and also Mnemism,—are critically considered in modern lights. Mendelism is especially 
gone into, anda new scheme as to Mendel’s crossing experiments is suggested. 


“ Remarkably interesting.” —Scotsman. 


Just issued. Crown 8vo Cloth. Price 5s, net. 


SUBCONSCIOUS PHENOMENA. 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, THEODORE RIBOT, PIERRE JANET, JOSEPH JASTROW 
BERNARD HART, and MORTON PRINCE (Editor). 


One of the most important monographs on the subject of the subconscious yet published. 


Now Ready. Crown 8vo, Paper covers, 18, Post free 18. 2d. 


THE SUGGESTIVE POWER OF HYPNOTISM. 


By L. FORBES WINSLOW, Physician to the British Hospital 
M.B., LL.D., D.C.L., for Mental Disorders. 


London: REBMAN LTD., 


129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


OCCULT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES HIGHAM & SON vill include in their catalogue for November, 
1910 (No. 494), now almost ready, a number of works dealing with Mysticism, 
Spiritualism, Magic, Astrology, and kindred subjects, including a few books upon 
Free-masonry, and a small section devoted to Oriental Religious Literature and 
Research, mostly obtained from the library of a student. Among thet items 
are the following; the complete list will be sent, gratis and post-free, 


BEAUMONT (John). Treatise of Spirits, Apparitions, Witchcrafts, and other 
Magical Practices. 1705. 

HELMONT (F. M. Van). Paradoxical Discourses concerning the Macrocosm, 
and Microcosm. 1685. 

IAMBLIGHUS on the Mysteries of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians, 
_ translated by THomAs TAYLOR. 1821. ; 
KING (C. W.) M.A. The Gnostics and their Remains. SECOND EDITION. 1887. 

LELAND (C. G.). Gipsy Sorcery and Fortune Telling. 1891. 


% > QUVAROFF (M.). Essay on the Mysteries of Eleusis. 1817. - oe 
i “PAPUS.” The Tarot of the Bohemians. 1892. ; Spates 
PLUTARCHUS and THEOPHRASTUS on Superstition. Printed [aż Julian : « 
_ Hibbert's private press,] 1828. = t 
PROCLUS (The Six Books of) on the Theology of Plato, translated, with PRocLus ; Ses 
Elements of Theology, by THomas TAYLOR, 2 Vols., 1816. — The Com- ie oe 
mentaries of Procius on the Timæus of PLATO, in five books, translated by i 
- THomas TAYLOR, 2 Vols., 1820. 
‘ SARCRONVATON ‘(Allegories Orientales ou le Fragment de); par M. COURT DE 
EBELIN. 1773- 
TAYLOR (Thomas): OceLLus Lucanus on the Nature of the Universe: TAURUS On p 
: the Eternity of the World: MATERNUS of the Thema Mundi: Select Theorems : 
by Proctus, translated from the originals. 1831. 
TITUS (Didacus Placidus de). ¡Primum Mobile, translated by Jonn Cooper. [17--]- 
WILSON (John). The Lost Solar System of the Ancients discovered. 1856-8. au 
x ; : CHARLES} HIGHAM ó SON, - : ; 


= 27, Farringdon Street, E.C., London, England. 
ios ; a WSs rr. 
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: [The name and 5 the help of a mischievous fakir, in leaving his carnal abode 


yanstructed reader feels he would not have ignored. A thrilling duel of 
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-2n romance. He imagines that a Mohammedan Nawab, 
qnarriage had been refused by a beautiful Englishwoman, 
is equi?fng the tenant of her fiancé’s body. ~The fiancé finds himself 
accom*%wab’s body and embarrassed by a beautiful wife, who aspires 
Occ ziherhood. Each soul uses its new instrument according to its 
ure, offering clues for the detection of the fakir’s crime which the 


wills between a saint of Kashmir and the fakir who effected the trans- 
migration of souls prepares the way for a satisfactory dénouement. Mr. 
Willmer’s characterization, though occasionally unconvincing, 1s never 
dull; a misanthropic boy who believed that he was a dog in a previous 
existence is a picturesque and impressive little person. It must be con- 
fessed that the supernatural machinery of the story is somewhat too much 
in evidence, and that a certain Begum is almost too good to be true. 
Mine, however, shall not be the hand to rub the bloom off Mr. Willmer’s 


bright sensationalism. S 
W. H. CHESSON. 


DICTIONARY OF THEOSOPHICAL TERMS.. By Powis Hoult. London: 
Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond Street, W. 
5s. net. : 


Ir is with regret that the publishers of this excellent Theosophical Dic- ~ 
tionary notify it as a posthumous work, the author having died shortly 
after the completion of the manuscript. Mr, Hoult has identified: himself 
so thoroughly with the Theosophical movement as to render his know- 
ledge of its terminology a matter of intimacy. This is fully shown in- 
the present work by the extent of the vocabulary, its polyglot variety, — 
and the liberality of the definitions. - It would. be impossible to work ~ 
through this dictionary without gaining a very extensive and correct. 
view of the Theosophical system of thought, and this is a test which can 
hardly be applied with satisfaction to many of the reputed expositions of ~ 
the same system where the glossary is lacking. This is a book which ~ 
ee great credit on its author, and one thatshould find a large and ready- 
sale. - ae 
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“ZADKIEL” / aoa 


; For 191 1—The Year of Unrg, 
Just Published. Price Sixpence. By Post Sé: 


VOICE OF THE STARS, GENERAL PREDICTION. 
ARTICLES ON HALLEY’S COMET, ETC. z 
N.B.—Zadkiel foretold the Great Political Struggle, the Troubles TAL 


z Date. 


i 
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India, the Serious Crisis in Europe, the Heat, Drought, and ,Fores:.. per 
Fires in America, and-many other events. Ki 
: : ilometer 
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London: Glen & Co., 2, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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HE Astrologer, ALAN LEO, is now offering a 
carefully delineated HOROSCOPE for the 


small sum of FIVE SHILLINGS. 


Send a. postal order for 5s. with time, date, and place of birth to :- Alan Leo, 
-Editor of “Modern Astrology,” 50, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, 


London, E.C. 


Scale of fees on application. - 


When Ordering your Occult Books, do it through the 


OCCULT LIBRARY and BOOK STORES, 


1, Piccadilly Place, London, W. : 
ae (Adjoining Piccadilly Hotel). ; HE PES 

MONS. W. DE KERLOR gives reliable consultations on the TAROTS according =~ cae 
~ tothe French Masters Levof, Papus, etc. -HAND READING, CRYSTAL GAZING, 
| = OLAIRVOYANCE, PHRENOLOGY, GRAPHOLOGY, etc. 

eae Astrological Horoscope a speciality, from 5/-. 

| -Expert Examinations of Handwriting, 2/6. 

: To -know your Destiny in your name and the-numbers ruling your Fate, 
ng send 2/6:p.o., your full name, date. and place of birth. The results will 
Geom : interest you. <7 =: cee 


- “How to Study Astrology,” post free. 


Sa SEND FOR PARTICULARS AND CATALOGUE. — pees i 
„= ~ _ On parle Francais, Man sprecht Deutsch. Si parla Italiano. Se habla Espanol. ` = 


$e + S = *Blesp, chle? nourisher in life's foast, ’—SHAKEST EARI. eet 


 HYPNOTISM ana 
SUGGESTIVE THERAPEUTICS -CURE 
_ALL NERVOUS DISORDERS AND BAD HABITS, STAGE FRIGHT. OHOREA, SOIATIOA, NEURALGIA, HEAD- - 
-ACHE, BLUSHING; WOMEN’S AILMENTS, Eto. FUNOTIONAL PARALYSIS. . WANT OF -OONFIDENOE:: - 
<- 2 = =~ Insomnla.: Alcoholism. Morpbinism, - Cigarette or Tobacco Fiablt. | All Nervous Disorders yield: =- =o 
s There {sno remedy so successful, no remedy 30 soothing and restfol to the Nervous System as the Hypnotic ‘Treatment. — 
pours where all other remedies tail. ~ Testinionials from patients can be seen. ‘Write, enclosing stamped envelope for reply 
ee “A OASE OF ALCOHOLISM, SMOKING and NERVOUS DREAD. ae 
Yr festa aE (First visit, July 28th) wrote, after three visits only, aa follows s ugeptember 18th —I} beg to-.esy I; am 
ses ate vory St, and have no farther desire for elther Aloohiol ar Tobacco.” T E Sp ir 


ERE AR -= “=> INSOMNIA AND HEADACHE: -— an Sas ee : 
i „Mr. Jay,—Dear Bir, = REE Saas ale z Ta Seo Ge ie 
Z - Ywantto write and thank you and tell you how much better I am since you first treated me- For years past I have _ 
9 tbs my head bas been so bad I have - 


: fered greatly with my head and with INSO) nd-for th t twel 
a hady known how to a it. After your Ie ratne Nees eb orwell {6 has been necessary to cally mo every. 
E Tei , and I haye scarcely feltany headachcstnce- oa eg eee = (Signet) E—— U— 
ADDEES—Mr, JAY, Hypnotist, c/o THE OCCULT REVIEW, 164, Aldersgate St; E. 
z . Throw- physio to the dogs, PI none ot W= MABET = me 
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: ed that of recent years much that is rae to a 
= n life has been gained from a study of Orienta 
[The PaE HE it oor beyond the eae of possibility that, despite the 
ts rence between the sociology of East afd West, some remedial 
acco’ may be found from the same source which we can profitably 

. Oto the amelioration of existing evils in modern social life. 


1o this end Mr. Das has given us a very clear and concise statement of 


„he Institutes of Manu. He shows how the ancient system of Indian 
‘sociology may be applied to the problems of life, to those of education, 
of the family, and political life. 
The exposition is sustained by quotations in the Sanskrit Text which 
are here spoken of as “ the original,” though it is extremely improbable 
that the Institutes can have escaped revision at the hands of the favoured 
caste, and Mr. Das himself hazards the suggestion that interpolations 
may have been made. In any event the system compares favourably 
with any existing system in the West, and notably in the particular that 
it makes ability the limit of obligation and power the measure of responsi- 
bility. In this sense “ the Sudra (servant) can do no wrong.” Those 
who profess the knowledge of Government are made culpable for all 
existing social evils. Our ministers of State should read Manu. 
SCRUTATOR. 


Tue Livne Mummy. By Ambrose Pratt. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 
6s, 


A vEIN of psychic interest runs through the whole of this story, spiritual- 

ism, clairvoyance, and occult science in its many branches all being pressed 

into the service of the novelist. In thirty chapters of breezy narrative 

we are told how Pthames, son of Hap, after lying for centuries embalmed 

according to his own directions, without removal of the lungs or heart or 

viscera, is resuscitated for a brief spell to serve the ends of Dr. Belville 

and Sir Robert Ottley. We are reminded of Wells’s “Invisible Man” 

when we read of how these two scientists discover in the tomb of the 

| ; mummy a papyrus containing the secret of how to render opaque objects 
invisible. Each uses his knowledge to further his own designs: Sir 
Robert Ottley to increase his fortune; Dr. Bellville to accomplish the 
destruction of his rivals in loye. Between them events are always happen- e- 
ing fast. From chapter to chapter the reader is carried on with breathless ~ 
l 

` 


intensity, until the climax is attained : explosion, fire, and sudden death 
bringing matters to an unanticipated termination, and leaving the hero, 
Dr. Pinsent, and heroine, Miss May Ottley, finally “ happy in their labour 
and their love,” hes : 
H. J. S. Ss 


_ THE FORGING OF PASSION INTO POWER. 
N T E By MARY EVEREST BOOLE: : : 


= _ This is a book on the redemption of moral waste. It suggests a s -farm: 
to the moral and educational world; the fertilisation of Eee es good Bes the ee see ive 


ae = a te 4 pa of letting the evil flow out in waste fo poison the rivers. Five Shillings net; - 
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Supply New, Second- hand; f Curious, bate Out-of-Prii. 

Rare{Books, “IN ANY LANGUAGE,” Page No. 
Anthropology, Astrplogy, Fresnineonry; Graphology, Hed 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES, Palmistry, Phrenology, Physiognon. ` Maes 
Spiritualism, etc., etc. Select Remainders at low prices: “TAT, Harning 
BOOKS BOUGHT.—HIGHEST PRICES GIVEN. Bo per 
Lists of Desiderata and Collectors Names solicited. Correspondence invitec, Kilometer 
Catalogues of Book „Bargains issued periodically and sent post free to Book Buyer _ nE 
A. SOUTH & CO.’S Universal Book Agency have exceptional facilities to procure Any Bool! Earning, 
on Any Subject in Any Language. Correspondence : English, French, German, Italian, Spanish. ‘eterage 


Forthcoming Publications of = 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, LTD. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


A MANUAL OF OCCULTISM. 


By “SEPHARIAL,” 
Author of “The Manual of Astrology,” ‘ Prognostic Astronomy,” “ Kabalistic 
Astrology,” etc., etc. A 


PART I. 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 


THE VOLITIONAL FACULTY—THE WILL AND IMAGINATION— 
ADEPTSHIP—ASTROLOGY—KABALISM—TALISMANS—NUMER- 
OLOGY—PALMISTRY—HYPNOTISM, Erc. Erc. 


PART Il. ; A 


THE OCCULT ARTS. 


THE AUTOMATIC FACULTY—DIVINATION—THE TAROT—CARTO- . 
‘ MANCY—CRYSTAL GAZING—CLAIRVOYANCE NORMAL ~ ; 2 
AND INDUCED—GEOMANCY—DREAMS— ai 
SORTILEGES, Erc., Etc. ` z i 


2 i : 368 Pages. Eo { 


Mr. STANLEY REDGROVE’S New Work; entitled: 


ALCHEMY: ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


ee will be ready about November 25th. 


To “Occult Review’ readers. 


WHEN YOU WISIT LONDON 


Stay at. . 
MRS: STANLEY WATTS, HUNSTANTON HOUSE, 18, ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 7 ; 
P j : _ Central for all parts. Bed and Breakfast, 4/-. 


N ere Sa For fall reasonable Tarif apply to Mre STANLEY WATTS. — 
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BY AN EXPERT, 
[The name and a ae 
is require See 
om/essions, tetanus, rheumatism, brain exhaustion, glandular 
ee _vous collapse due to operations and other causes, and weakness of 
` ~ can only be really cured by scientific magnetization by persons spirit- 
udowed and trained. Painful and dangerous operations by these means are 
vessfully averted. Operations for appendicitis—the new name for inflamma- 
uon of the bowels—are rendered totally unnecessary. Certain persons are 
A spiritually endowed who are trained in the knowledge of the magnetism of 
the human system, its connection with the nervous system and the brain, As 
A. this cannot be taught in the hospitals it is not easily accessible to the general 
o public, Mr. W. H. Edwards, whose many remarkable published cures are well 
A authenticated, continues to carry out his treatment by correspondence and 
$ personal interview. Aided by clairvoyance of a remarkable capacity, Mr. 
Edwards can give pronounced aid when all other known means have failed. 
p All kinds of disease can positively be relieved if not wholly cured. See 
p Interviews published in Light, St. Paul’s Magazine, and The'Genileman’s Journal. 
Mr. W. H. Edwards is prepared to deliver lectures in England 
and abroad on Natural Healing and Spiritual Rhilosophy in their 
relations to mundane affairs. s 
Address: c/o Tue OccuLT Review, and No. 6, Wynell Road, Forest Hill, 
S.E., by application, By correspondence, 5s. per Jetter prepaid. The full 
use of the appendix explained. s 
A 


7 r ; 
Mr. Charles Taylor’s List of Latest Popular Books. 
BROOKE HOUSE AND STANLEY HOUSE, 22, 23, 39, WARWIOK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 

4 Vols. by Rov. Arthur Chambers. - 
OUR LIFE AFTER DEATH. 107th Editton. 
MAN AND THE SPIRITUAL WORLD, AS DISCLOSED BY THE BIBLE. 26th Edition. 
THOUGHTS OF THE SPIRITUAL. 8h Edition. 
PROBLEMS OF THE SPIRITUAL. 6th Edition. (Latest work.) 
Price of above (each volume), crown 8yo, blue cloth, silver lettered, 3s. 6d. net. Post free, 38. 10d. 


Three Important Works. 3 t 
THE WORLD REAL BUT INVISIBLE. By AZIEL. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 8s. 6d. net, 
THE SONS AND SAINTS OF GOD. By AZIEL. ös. net. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 711 pages, 
LOOKING FORWARD. By AZIEL. 18. Demy 8vo. 97 pages. > ` 


eae AN EXCELLENT BOOK. = 
“CLAIRVOYANCE and CRYSTAL GAZING.” 


By MADAME KEIRO. Post free, 2s. od, 
“A very sensjble book, clear and remarkable” (vide Review of Reviews, December, 1907), s 
KEIRO, Author of “Practical Palmistry,” “ Clairvoyance and Psychometry,* — < 
“ Mephistopheles,” etc., gives consultations daily at 131, Regent Street, W. Se 


 SEPHARIAL : Professor of Astrology. - 


`~ — Test Horoscope, 1/-. Send date of your birth, and ask any question.. : 
Snapshot Study. All the remarkable epochs in the life, 2/6. Full Horoscope, - - 
10/6. Hindu Method.—Horoscope interpreted by the system of Pardshara, 5/-. 
Chinese Horoscope, according to Ho-Tien-Tzu, 5/- with interpretation. = — 

ee ~ Interviews by Appointment. - $ Ae EN 
RIDER & SON, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C; 
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